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PREFACE. 


—089400-—— 


ee at the time when all students are welcoming the first part 

of that colossal work, 4 Mew English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, brought out by the Clarendon Press under the care of 
Dr. Murray, I venture to think that the contributions to the old 
Gentleman’s Magazine, collected and reprinted in this volume, will 
form an acceptable addition to the word-books already on the 
shelves of most libraries. I am anxious to impress upon the mind 
of readers that this volume, like its predecessor on “ Manners and 
Customs,” does not pretend to be anything more than a collection of 
material for future use—a brick towards the building up of the great 
English word-book ; it does not pretend to be complete, except so 
far as its original authors have made it, and its accuracy is depen- 
dent upon the varied skill and learning of the writers who have 
contributed to the pages of the famous old magazine. Its chief 
merit, if I mistake not, will be found to consist in the local know- 
ledge and information which is so abundantly shown throughout its 
pages, and which is now so rapidly becoming impossible for the 
modern student to attain. The eighteenth century scholars, not so 
skilful as those who have lived in the times of comparative philology, 
have still done some good work in recognising the value of the 
material that was to hand; and it is not a little remarkable that so 
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popular a magazine as the Gentleman's undoubtedly was should 
have found room for those specimens of dialect which we of this age 
so gladly reprint and re-edit. Another merit I trust I may claim for 
this volume. The compilers of the Mew English Dictionary, and all 
researchers into the word-history of the English language, will doubt- 
less have thought it necessary to examine the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and this lengthy task may be lightened by the possession of this 
volume of collected reprints. Again, the early pioneers of the 
English Dialect Society examined the volumes of the original to 
gather together the references to Dialect, and besides having these 
communications printed here zz extenso, there will be found much 
more information than they had been able to note. 

It is a part of the scheme for this collection from the Gentleman's 
Magazine to keep the reprinted articles as far as possible intact and 
unaltered. All editorial additions are inserted between square 
brackets, and such notes as are thought advisable, either for the 
elucidation of the text, or as showing what has since been done, are 
placed at the end of the book. All the articles are printed as they 
stand in the original, with the exception of those on Signs of Inns. 
That portion of this series signed by ‘“ Hinyboro,” and originally 
printed in 1818-19, I have curtailed, because the author wandered 
off into dissertations which, while entertaining of themselves, took 
up too much space for their real value. Sometimes, when an article 
has not appeared to me to be of sufficient importance to print in the 
text, I have either printed it zz exfenso, or summarised it, in the 
notes. 

In the notes I do lay claim to have exhausted the references to 
any of the subjects treated of. As a collection of materials for 
future use, it is not necessary to add more to the original text 
than will be sufficient to correct errors or supply such bibliographical 
or other information as will enable readers to pursue the subject for 
themselves. To the more general text-books on the subjects treated 
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of I have but seldom referred. Readers will of themselves consult 
the pages of Motes and Queries, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 
Words, Nares’ Glossary, Wedgwood’s Old English Etymology, 
Skeat’s Ztymological Dictionary, for any additional facts they wish to 
obtain. On the subject of Dialect there are of course the valuable 
publications of the English Dialect Society and some volumes issued 
by the Philological Society to consult. On the subject of Proverbs 
I may refer to Hazlitt’s Collection of English Proverbs and Prover- 
bial Phrases, re-issued in a second edition in 1882; Bohn’s Zuglish 
Proverbs and Polyglot of Proverbs. On Names of Persons and Places, 
a subject long of interest to students and scholars, the Rey. Isaac 
Taylor's Words and Places, R. C. Hope’s Déalectal Place Nomen- 
clature, Edmunds’ Names of Places, Ferguson’s River Names of 
Europe, English Surnames, Teutonic Name System, and Surnames as 
a Science, Leo’s Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, Bardsley’s 
English Surnames, Bowditch’s Suffolk Surnames, and Captain R. C. 
Temple’s Proper Names of the Panjabis, should be consulted. On 
the Signs of Inns JVotes and Queries has long devoted much atten- 
tion, and there is Larwood and Hotten’s History of Signboards. 

In travelling over such a vast quantity of printed matter it is pos- 
sible I may have missed some small items of interest, though every 
available precaution against this has been taken. The following 
items are not included in the volume because they are not of 
sufficient value to preserve in their present form, though a reference 


to them here may be useful : 
PROVERBS, 
Sent to Coventry, 1791, Part II., pp. 622, 623. 
He that fights and runs away, 1835, Part L, pp. 338, 562. 
Worp-LisTs. * 
Glossary to Sir Walter Scott’s Sir Zristrem, 1833, Part II., p. 3075 
1834, Part I., pp. 167-170. 
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A Persic Glossary of Mercantile Terms, 1769, pp. 391, 392. 
Origin of the term Druid, 1833, Part L., p. 328. 
Use of the word Great, 1771, pp. 115, 116. 


LANGUAGE. 


Use of the articles A and AN, 

Vulgar corruptions, 1790, Part II., p. 617. 

Petition of C. G. and J., 1758, pp. 79, 80. 

Phrases borrowed from the Latin, 1783, Part I. p. 232. 

Remarks on the language of Biscay and Ireland, 1759, pp. 378-380. 
Language of North and South Wales, 1769, p. 127; 1770, pp. 152, 


210, 2113, 292, 293. 


NAMES. 


Name of Mill, 1788, Part II., p. 1154. 
On the origin of Proper Names, 1830, Part I., pp. 298-300. 


It now remains to say a word or two about the contributors. With 
the exception of M. Green and Paul Gemsage, or Gemsege, all are 
different from those whose names appeared in the volume on Manners 
and Customs. Paul Gemsage, as we already know, was Dr. Samuel 
Pegge, and besides this anagramatic som-de-plume we have him also 
appearing under the signature of T. Row. There are a great many 
papers signed by only initials, or some still less distinguishable a sign, 
and for the purpose of identifying these writers I am very kindly pro- 
mised some help by Dr. Brushfield, of Budleigh Salterton, who for- 
tunately possesses a copy of the Gentleman’s Magazine, once belonging 
to Mr. Nichols, and which contains manuscript notes on all the 
authors. Of the other names the most distinguished is that of John 
Mitchell Kemble, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, well known as the author 
of Saxons in England, and editor of the Codex Diplomaticus Evi 
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Saxonici, Mr. Kemble’s books are known to all lovers of Saxon 
England, and his memory is not yet lost to the students of this age. 
Talking some time ago to Mr. Thoms, he told me of a visit he once 
made to Mr. Kemble at, I think, Crouch End. Driving from the 
Station to his residence, Mr. Kemble described to his friend the 
historic value of the village green they passed on their way, and 
pointed out the evidences of the mark system still extant. This 
episode occurred before Saxons in England was published, and Mr. 
Thoms told me he well remembered the fire and enthusiasm of his 
brilliant host. ‘There are only two other names of importance. 
Davies Gilbert was born in 1767 and died in 1837. He was D.C.L., 
F.R.S., and F.S.A. In 1804 he was elected M.P. for Helston, and 
in 1806 for Bodmin, for which town he sat till 1832. His real name 
was Giddy, which he altered in 1817 to Gilbert. For three years 
he was President of the Royal Society. Among his contributions to 
literature may be mentioned Christmas Carols, 1823 ; Mount Calvary, 
written in Cornish and interpreted in the English tongue by John Keiguin, 
gent., in 1682, 1826; Creation of the World, written in Cornish in 
1611, 1827 ; Parochial History of Cornwall, 4 vols., 1837-8. Mr. John 
Trotter Brockett is well known as an antiquary. He was an attorney 
at Carlisle, born 1788, died 1842. James Hall, who writes in 1809 
(see p. 73), was perhaps Sir James Hall, eminent for geology and 
chemical science, but who wrote an Lssay on the Origin, Principles 
and History of Gothic Architecture, born 1761, died 1832. The cele- 
brated Dorset antiquary, the Rev. W. Barnes, contributed to this 
section of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Barnes is still living at 
his rectory of Winterbourne, to which he was instituted in 1862. 
Some of Mr. Barnes’s contributions to Dorset Dialect are enume- 
rated in a note (p. 341). Another living contributor is Mr. T. T. 
Wilkinson, the well-known Lancashire antiquary, and joint author, 
with the late Mr. Harland, of Legends and Traditions of Lancashire. 
The other names are D. A. Briton, J. Dowland, J. Gordon, William 
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Humphries, T. Norworth, William A. Part, H. Philipps, John Wilson, 
Edward J. Wood. The signatures J. Ray and James Howell in 1748 
(pp. 70, 71) are no doubt adaptations from those well-known 
authorities on proverbs, Ray having lived 1627-1704 and Howell 
1594-1666. 


G. L. GoMME. 


CASTELNAU, BARNES, S.W. 
April, 1884. 
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Grose’s ‘“‘ Provincial Glossary.”’ 
[1790, Zart J., p. 26.] 


“Bgl over Capt. Grose’s “ Provincial Glossary” some time 

ago, and observing it to be far from perfect, I have since 
occasionally amused myself with setting down, as they occurred to 
me, some provincial terms and phrases, which I found that gentle- 
man had overlooked ; and the district in which I am mostly resident 
abounds so much with these peculiarities, that, if Mr. Grose should 
ever think fit to give the world another edition of his “ Glossary,” I 
believe I could furnish him with near two hundred Somersetisms 
(and to these perhaps as many more might be added), which he has 
not noticed. I am likewise inclined to think, that persons versed in 
the dialect of other parts of the kingdom will find the number of 
their provincial words equally deficient. I imagine, also, that with 
the help of Saxon and French dictionaries (and perhaps a few other 
books) Mr. Grose might have given the e/ymology of more words than 
he has at present done. 

This is not meant as any disparagement of the ingenious Captain’s 
performance : he deserves much credit for the undertaking ; and, all 
things considered, he has succeeded very well ; he has shewn himself 
in this, as in the rest of his publications, no less a diligent and in- 
dustrious antiquary, than a pleasant and lively writer ; but it is next 
to impossible for the first attempt at a work of this kind to be any- 
thing like complete. 

In his Preface, Mr. Grose justly observes, that “the utility of a 
Provincial Glossary, to all persons desirous of understanding our 
ancient poets, is so universally acknowledged, that to enter into a 
proof of it would be entirely a work of supererogation.” However, 
‘ it would perhaps be an improvement of his plan, to subjoin to the 


several words, of which any, could be found, examf/es of their being 
I—2 
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used by our elder authors, both poets and prose-writers. Shakspéare 
alone will afford many such instances. 

I fancy too, that the collection of ‘ Local Proverbs,” though cer- 
tainly superior to those of Fuller and Ray, might still be consider- 
ably enlarged. In Somersetshire I have met with two, which have 
escaped him. One of them, being illustrative of family history, 1 will 
here set down : 

“Tlorner, Popham, Wyndham, and Thynne, 
When th’ Abbot went out, then they came in.” 


[See Note 1.] | : D: 1 


Provincial Glossaries. 
[1829, Part L7., Pp. 315, 316.] 


To the judicious remarks upon Mr. Brockett’s ‘ North-Country 
Vocabulary” (reviewed, vol. xcix. pt. ii, p. 142), I beg to add a few 
observations in proof of their correctness. The critic’s assertion that 
“the use of the Welsh tongue still restrains the inhabitants from cordial 
fraternization with the English,” may receive support from the follow- 
ing trifling anecdote. A certain eminent lawyer, native of Wales, 
travelling once through the Principality on horseback, arrived at the 
bank of a rapid stream, as to the depth of which he felt some mis- 
givings ; so, perceiving a peasant at work hard by, he called to him 
in English ‘ Hallo, my friend, can I cross here safely, do you 
think?” “Oh! ay,” was the reply, “you may cross there well 
enough.” Thank you, friend,” returned the lawyer, zz Welsh, and 
was proceeding, when the fellow eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘Stop! stop! 
if you attempt to cross, you are sure to be drowned: J ¢hought you 
were a Saxon.” 

Equally true is the observation that judges, counsel, and others, 
often fall into strange mistakes, from a want of acquaintance with 
many of the local words which country people, when produced as 
witnesses, make use of. A story in point occurs to me, which is so 
current at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, that I am rather surprised Mr. 
Trotter has missed it. In that town of fire and smoke, the word 
chare means street, and foot is used for bottom. A native of the 
place, giving evidence at the Northumberland Assizes, asserted that 
as he was standing on the bridge, he saw two men come out of a 
chare foot. ‘The fellow’s a fool!” exclaimed the Judge, and would 
have pronounced him an incompetent witness, had not the apparent 
absurdity been explained to him. 

Two further instances of this kind have recently occurred in my 
own neighbourhood. At the Staffordshire Translation Sessions 
1827, a shoemaker, who was witness in some cause, while under 
cross-examination by Mr. Evans, made use of the good old English 
word zzsense (viz., to inform or impart knowledge), which led the 
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“learned ” counsel to be extremely witty at honest Crispin’s expense, 
The shoemaker, however, was justified, and the lawyer shewn his 
error, by a correspondent of the Staffordshire Advertiser, who quoted 
the following and other passages from Shakspeare, the meaning of 
which has been clean mistaken by the commentators: 
**T have 
Insens'd the lords o’ the council that he is 
A most arch heretic,” 
Henry VIII, Act v. Se. 1. 

The lower classes in this part of the country often use the word 
understanding to express the sense of hearing. At the Staffordshire 
Summer Assizes, 1827, an elderly person applied to Mr. Baron 
Garrow to be excused serving as a juryman, on the ground that he 
was “rather thick of understanding.” The learned judge, taking 
the expression in its Zondon acceptation, complimented him on his 
singular modesty, and said that he considered himself bound to 
comply with a request founded on such a plea, though the applicant 
had no doubt under-rated his powers of intellect. 

As to what the reviewer says of the terms wench, maid, etc., I may 
observe that among the common people in Staffordshire the words 
doy and girl seem even now to be scarcely known, or at least are 
never used, /ad and wench being the universal substitutes. Young 
women also are called wenches, without any offensive meaning, 
though in many parts, and especially in the metropolis, the appella- 
tion has become one of vulgar contempt. Hence I have heard that 
line in Othello, 

‘€O ill-starr’d wench, pale as thy swock !” 
thus softened down to suit the fastidious ears of a London audience, 
“© ill-starr’d wretch, pale as thy sheets /” 


Shakspeare, with all the writers of his age, used the term wench in 
its pristine acceptation of young woman; and it occurs in this sense 
in znd Samuel, chap. xvii. ver. 17; but that it had sometiines a de- 
rogatory meaning, or was rarely applied to the higher classes, may be 
gathered from a line in the “Canterbury Tales”: 

“T am a gentil woman, and no wench.” 
Merchant's Tale, 10076. 

See also the “ Manciple’s Tale,” ver. 17169, Tyrwhitt’s edit. 

To shew that maid* once meant simply a young woman, chaste or 
unchaste as the case might be, numberless proofs could be adduced ; 
but modern usage seems to have so restricted the sense of the word, 
that it is now held to be synonymous with virgin—znéacta puella ; 
and much dull pleasantry has been expended upon those writers who 
have ventured to use it in its original signification. Among others, 


* Bailey thus explains the word: ‘‘A Woman, also a Girl. A scornful name 
for a girl or maid. A crack or w——e.” 
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Mr. T. Dibdin, one of whose songs in the opera of the “Cabinet,” 
has this passage : . 
*¢ His wish obtain’d the lover blest, 

‘ Then left the said to die.” 

Mr. T. Moore, also, has been charged by ignoramuses with com- 
mitting a bull, because in the well-known ditty, commencing “ You 
remember Ellen,” after saying that ‘William had made her his 
bride,” he adds in a line or two below, “‘ Not much was the maiden’s 
heart at ease!” So easy is it for small wits to be mighty smart in 
their own conceit, upon matters which they do not understand. 

At what period the word began to be confined to its present 
limited signification, I cannot precisely determine, but it probably 
was subsequent to the appearance of Pope’s “Iliad,” since in the 
1st, Briseis is termed a maid, after she has been torn from the arms 
of Agamemnon, and the probability mentioned that in her old age 
she may be “doom’d to deck the bed she once enjoy’d.” [Bk. 1. 
line 44.] Leaving the point to be determined by more skilful 
linguists, I shall close this gossiping paper with two or three passages 
from old writers of various dates, shewing beyond dispute that to 
whatever meaning the word may now be restricted, its signification 
was once as comprehensive as I have asserted. In ine comedy 
called “‘ How a Man may choose a Good Wife from a Bad,” 1602, 
Mistress Arthur says : 

**O father, be more patient ; if you wrong 
My honest husband, all the blame be mine, 
Because you do it only for my sake: 

Lant his handmaid.” 

In Ravenscroft’s “ Titus Andronicus,” 1687, after Lavinia’s hus- 

band has been murdered, Demetrius seizes her, and exclaims : 
‘* Now further off let’s bear this trembling maid.” 

But perhaps 2 more apt instance could not possibly be adduced, 
than the following passage from Whetstone’s “ Promos and Cas- 
sandra,” 1578: 

“* Enter Polina, the wzayde that Andrugio lov’d, 


** Polina curst, what dame alyve 
Hath cause of griefe lyke thee, 
Who (wonne by love) hath yeeld the sporle 
Of thy virginity ?” 


The North-Country Dialect. 


[1836, Part 1, pp. 499, §00.] : 

Yorkshire has at last found a champion to rescue her emphatic 
dialect from disrepute, and every North Riding man must feel him- 
self raised in the scale of civilized talkers, when he reads the amusing 
paper on English Dialects in the last Number of the Quarterly. [See 
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Note 2.] There are several curious notices of the modes of conjugating 
verbs in the northern districts ; but on one point, the imperative plural, 
the writer does not appear fully informed. He gives Chaucer’s dialogue 
between the Yorkshire Scholars and the Miller of Trampington, from 
an uncollated MS. : one of the clerks is made to say, 


“JT pray you sfedes us hethen that ye may ;” 


and on the fourth word the Reviewer remarks, “apparently a Japsus 
calamit for spede.” This, however, is a correct North-country form 
of the imperative plural. The Northumbrian gloss on the Durham 
Gospels, Mark i. v. 3, gives the warning of John the Baptist 
“ Gearuas Drihtnes woeg ;” the common A.S. version is “ Gegear- 
wiath Drihtnes wég.” Atv. 15, our Saviour says, “ Hreowiges and 
gelefes to th’ godspell ;” in the A.S. “Doth deedbote and gelyfath 
tham godspelle.” The religious antiquary will not fail to observe the 
difference between the heart-repentance inculcated by the Northern 
yersion, and the external religion substituted for it by the Southern. 
To cite a more modern authority: in the ‘ Towneley Mystery, 
or Miracle Play, of the Adoration of the Shepherds,” Mak the Sheep- 
stealer, endeavours, when first introduced, to pass himself off as a 
Southern yeoman, and in his assumed character addresses the Shep- 
herds in the Southern imperative, 
** Fyon you, goythe hence, 
Out of my presence, 
I must have reverence.” 


But after he finds himself recognised by them, he reverts to his 
mother tongue, and calmly says, 


‘¢____Good, sfekes soft 
Over a seeke woman’s heede ;” 


and presses his hospitality on them with “ Sirs, drynkes.” Then we 
have King Herod, the ‘favourite hero of the miracle plays, dismissing 
his military attendants to make way for the juris-consults. 


sé 


Goys hence, 
I have matters to melle 
With my prevey counselle.” 


And after the slaughter of the Innocents, he concludes with a piece 
of characteristic advice to the audience : 


‘* Sirs, this is my counselle, 
Bese not too cruelle.” . 


The “Towneley Mysteries” are now in the press, and will shortly 
be published under the auspices of the Surtees Society [See Note 3], 
accompanied by a preface from the pen of a gentleman well acquainted 
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with the topography of the north of England. The language appears, 
according to the Reviewer’s nomenclature, to be a mixture of the 
Northumbrian and North-Anglian dialects, though the latter 1s, 
perhaps, most apparent in the speeches of the low-lived characters, 
such as Cain and his ploughboy. 

Yours, etc., J. GorpDon. 


Northumberland Dialect. [See Note 4.] 

[1836, Part 1., Pp. 606-608. ] 

In an article on Provincial Dialects (Quarterly Review, No. 110), 
an extract from Wageby’s “Skyll-Kay of Knawinge”* is given as a 
sample of the Northumbrian dialect. When the article was written, 
I only knew the poem from the account and the specimens furnished by 
Mr. |W. J.] Walker ; and though I had reason to think that the worthy 
monk of Fountains Abbey was greatly indebted to Hampole’s “Pricke 
of Conscience,” I had not then the means of verifying my suspicions. 
Having since had an opportunity of inspecting two MSS. of the latter 
poem, preserved in the library of Lichfield Cathedral, I am enabled 
to state that the ‘“Skyll-Kay of Knawynge,” is nothing more than a 
Northumbrian rz/acciamento of Hampole’s poem, curtailed and inter- 
polated ad “ibitum, but still the same work in substance. This pro- 
cess appears to have been carried on pretty extensively in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, insomuch that we are never ure of 
having a poem of that period in its original form, unless we are so 
fortunate as to possess the author's autograph. 

It has occurred to me that the knowledge of this circumstance 
may help to illustrate a point at present involved in a gocd deal of 
uncertainty. It appears that the transcribers of those works not only 
interpolated them with fresh matter, but in many instances accom- 
modated them to their own dialect. As the ‘Pricke of Conscience” 
is one of our most common MSS., a comparison of many different 
copies, especially when the date and place of transcription can be 
ascertained, may greatly enlarge our knowledge of the limits and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the provincial dialects of this country, 
as they existed in the fourteenth and following centuries. I shall 
therefore give a brief account of the copies which have come under 
my notice, and shall feel obliged to any of your readers who will 
communicate such information as they possess on the subject. 

I have no data for fixing the precise age of the two Lichfield MSS.; 
I conjecture the older to be of the beginning of the fifteenth century; 
the other, forty or fifty years later. The one which*I call, for the 


* An account of a manuscript of ancient English poetry, entitled ‘ Clavis 
Scientia, or Bretayne’s Skyll-Kay of Knawing,’ by John de Wageby, Monk of Foun- 
~ tains Abbey.” 8vo., Lond., 1816, pp. 17 (only §0 copies printed). [See Note Bel 
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sake of distinction, MS. 4. is in the form of a small quarto, and 
consists at present of rog folios, the concluding one having been cut 
out. It is on vellum, in a small but distinct character, with few con- 
tractions, and rubricated titles and initials. The second, or MS. 2. 
is bound up together with some tracts of St. Anselm, and occupies 
155 leaves. It is elaborately written, in a large bold hand, greatly 
resembling the black letter of our early typographers, and appears to 
be perfect. No author’s name is given in either; but in the perora- 
tion of both we are told—— 


** Prickke of conscience yis* bok is i-hote.” 
Isubjoin an extract from each, which your readers may compare 
with the corresponding passage given by Warton from the Ashmole 


MS. with which, as Mr. Price observes, the Lansdowne substantially 
agrees : ¥. 


MS. 4. Fol. 2:— 


For of alle yat god made bothe more and lesse 
Man is most pryncipal and schal alle othre passe ; 
As ze} schul here afterward sone, 
Yat al yat he made wes for man a lone. 
God to mannys kynde adde gret delyt, 
Qwan he ordenyt for mannys profyt, 
Hevene and erthe and al ye word a brod, 
And al other thyng, and man to laste ende a bod, 
And hym in his liknesse in cely stature, 
As hym yat was most worthy creature, 
Over alle other bestes qweche haven kynde, 
And zaf hem wyth resoun and mende, 
Evere for to knowyn boye god and ille, 
And yar to god zaf hem with yat wille, 
y Bothen for to chese and for to holde 
Good or evel, qweder yey wolde. 
And also god ordenyt man for to dwelle 
And for [to] leve in erthe, in flesch and felle, 
And for to knowe hese werkys and hym to honoure, 
And hese hestes for to kepen in everyche owre, 
And if he to god buxum be come, 
To ye blisse of hevene he schal be nome. 
MS. SB. fol..2:— 
[{Mannes kynde is to folowe godes wylle, 
And hys comandementes to fulfylle. } 
* The character y, in this and similar cases, is to be considered as equivalent to 
the Saxon p, ¢h. 


+ The letter z represents the Saxon z. 
$ Omitted in MS. 4. 
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For of alle yt god made eyer mor or lasse, 
Man most woryy creature ysse. 
All yt he made was for man y-done, 
As ze schal here aftur warde sone. 
God to mannes kynde hath grete love, 
Whan he ordynede to mannes by hove-— 
Hevene and erthe and all the worlde brode, 
And, of alle thynges, man laste he made— 
To hys lyknes [in] semely stature ; 

' And made hym most worthy creature 
Of other creatures of alle kynde, 
And zaf hym wt skyle and mynde. 
For to knowe both gowd and evelle, 
And ther wt he zaf hyme a fre wylle. 
For to chese and for to holde 
Goude other evelle, wether he wolde. 
And also he ordynede man to dwelle 
And lyve in erthe, bothe w' flech and felle, 
And knowe his werkys and hym werchepe, 
And his comandementes to kepe ; 
And zyfe he be to hym goud and boxome, 
To endeles blysse atte laste to come. 


On comparing the above with each other and with the passage 
given by Warton, it will appear that the Lichfield MS. A. exhibits the 
most ancient text The poetry is more rude and inartificial, and the 
orthography and diction more antiquated. In Z&. the lines are fre- 
quently recast, and the archaisms replaced by more familiar ex- 
pressions. There is also a considerable number of zxzerpolations, 
amounting in some instances to twenty lines in the hundred, or a 
full fifth part. The Ashmole MS. appears to correspond with JB. 
line for line in substance, but differs materially in expression, and is 
evidently the most modern of the three. 

There is internal evidence that the text of #. was formed from 
that of 4., or one greatly resembling it. A portion of the former 
(fol. 83 to 92), is transcribed in a different hand, and in an ortho- 
graphy approximating to that of the latter. Qwat, gweche, gware, 
gwanne are employed instead of what, whuche, etc.; en, or the some- 
what uncommon form 7, is substituted for the usual plural in “4: 
e. gr. 3rd pers. pl. shzdlen, or shuln, havit, dwellit, dredit, etc. The 
phraseology also more closely resembles that of 4.; in short, all this 
portion appears to have been copied by one less ambitious of zm- 
proving upon his original, than his fellow-transcriber. 

Warton observes that the Bodleian MSS. exhibit an older text than 
the Ashmolean. ‘The extracts which he gives agree pretty closely 
with the corresponding passages in A. ; the discrepancies being chiefly 
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dialectical and orthographical.. To place the matter in a clearer 
light, I subjoin a tetraplar version of the description of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 


Bodleian text, ap. Warton :— 


This citie is y-set on an hei hille, 

That no synful man may therto tille ; 

The whuche ich likne to beril clene, 

Ac so fayr berel may non be y-sene. 

Thulke hyl is nougt elles to understondynge, 
But holi thugt and.desyr brennynge, 

The whuche holi men hadde heer to that place, 
Whiles hi hadde on eorthe here lyves space ; 
And i likne, as y-may ymagene in my thougt, 
The walles of hevene to walles that were y-wrougt 
Of all maner preciouse stones, y-set y-fere, 
And y-semented with gold brigt and clere ; 

Bot so brigt gold ne non so clene 

Was in this worlde never y-sene. 


Lichfield MS. A. fol. 107-8 :— 


This cete is set on an hey hille, 

Yat no synful man may cum yer tille ; 

The qweche i likned to berel clene, 

But so fayr berel may non be sene. 

Yat hil is not else to understonge, (szc) 

But holy yout and desyr brennynge, 

Ye queche holy men han her had to yt place, 
Why! yei haddyn on erde here lytel space, 
And i likne as 1 may ymagen in my thout, 
Ye walls of hevene to the walls that weryn wrougt 
Of all maner precycus stonys set in fere, 
And symentid with gold bryt and clere ; 

But so bryt gold ne non so clene 

In all this werd is no qwer sene. 


MS. Z&. fol. 186 :— 


Vis cyte is yset on an hye hulle, 

Yt no synful man may yerto telle ; 

Ye wuch I lykne to beryl clene, 

And so fayr beral may non be sene. 

Yulke hulle ys nouzt elles to understonde (s/c) 

Bote holy youzt and desyr brennyng. 

Ye wuch holy men hadde her to yt place 

Whyles hy hadde on erth here lyve space. 

And I lykene as I ymagyne in my thouzt 

Ye walles of hevene y* (szc) to walles yt were y-wrouzt 
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Of alle manere precyous stones yset yfere, 
And ysemeénted wt gold bryzt and clere ; 
Bot so bryzt gold ne non so clene 

Was never in ys wordle [sic] ysene. 


John de Wageby, ap. Walker :— 


This cyte es sett on swa heghe a hyll, 
That na synfull man may wynne thartill ; 
Swa clene here was never seen to syght, 
The whylk sall seme all of beryl bryght. 
That hyll may be, to my understandyng, 
Holy thoght and byrnande yhernyng, 
That haly men hade to that stede, 
While they luffed here by, for thar dede. 
All the walles are of stanes sere, 
Sementyde with gold bryght and clere ; 
Bot swa bryght gold and swa clene 

Was never nane in this werlde sene. 


The language of the last extract seems to be of the fifteenth 
century: its decided Northern character needs not to be pointed out 
more particularly. Of the others, it may be observed, that Warton’s 
Bodleian MSS. and Lichfield MS. &. strongly resemble each other 
in orthography and dialectical forms. Both exhibit something of a 
Western character; though less strongly marked than Robert of 
Gloucester. ‘The Lansdowne text is evidently modernised, but still 
preserves traces of a Mercian origin. 

The Lichfield MS. 4. differs considerably in verbal forms from 
the others, though it exhibits substantially the same ¢ex¢ as the 
Bodleian copies. ‘The infinitives and plurals in ez, may be regarded 
as Mercian ; in other respects it appears to be tinctured with Middle 
Anglian. I conceive it might be written in Derbyshire or West 
Leicestershire ; but I would not undertake to pronounce positively 
respecting this matter without further evidence than I can at present 
command, 


Yours, etc., EBORACENSIS. 


P.S, I beg to thank Mr. Gordon (p. 499), for his valuable remarks 
on the ancient Northumbrian form of the imperative plural in es, 
I had observed its occurrence in “avelok ; but at that time supposed 
it to belong to the Midland dialect. I have since met with several 
examples of its use in Northumbrian compositions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and have not the least doubt of its being a 
genuine form. All who take an interest in this branch of our litera- 
ture will be rejoiced to see the Towneley Mysteries. For my part, I 
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am fully convinced that neither the grammar nor the etymology of 


our language will be thoroughly understood till all existing monuments 
of this class have been carefully analysed. 


Provincial Words from Newcastle. 
[1794, Fart J., pp. 13, 14.] 


Some years ago, when the plan of Mr. Croft’s Dictionary was laid 
before the public in your magazine [See Note 6], I thought it might be 
enriched with many unpublished words which are in daily circulation 
in the town where I was born. At that time I began a vocabulary, which 
I now send you, and have no doubt but that I could have made con- 
siderable additions to it if I had been still resident at. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The peculiar pronunciation of that place is said to have been 
derived from the Danes, who settled there before the Conquest. ‘That 
the natives of Northumberland, in many of their words, and in the 
method of pronouncing them, bear a strong resemblance to the present 
natives of Denmark and Norway, needs no other argument but com- 
parison. Professor Thorkelin, of Copenhagen, has given a vocabulary 
of words common to the Scotch, Icelanders, and Danes.* From 
these I have selected such as are common also to the natives of 
Newcastle, and added them to my own list. Though I send the 
words, I do not pretend to point out their derivation ; but apprehend 
that they will all, or the greater part of them, be found in the ancient 
Saxon, or in the languages of the present Northern kingdoms. 


Professor Thorkelin’s words are marked in the following list with 
a star. 


Cranks, two or more rows of iron crooks in a frame, used as a, 
toaster. 


Pant, a fountain. 

Chare, a narrow street or alley. 

Prog, to prick. 

Clarty, wet, slippery, and dirty. 

Clag, to stick. 

Yeilin, a small iron pan with a bow handle and three feet. 
Grozer, a gooseberry. 

Girdle, a round iron plate with a bow handle, for baking. 
Click, to catch hold of. 

Canny, an epithet of approbation. 

Caller, fresh and cool. 

Vennel, a kennel or watercourse. 

Snech, a latch to a door. 


* See [A.] Swinton’s Travels [into Norway, Denmark and Russia in the 
years 1788-1791. London: 1792: see Appendix, pp. 497-500. |. 
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Mun, Sir! probably for, Man! 

Cracker, a small baking dish. 

Smasher, a small raised fruit pie. 

Spelk, a splinter of wood. 

Dean, a dale or valley. ; 
Weeze, a wisp of straw or soft wool to put under a weight on the 

head. 

Skeel, a wooden pail. 

Grime, black, sooty. 

Dother, to tremble. 

Staith, a storehouse for coals where ships are loaded. 
Keel, a coal-barge or boat. 

Fuy, a pole to push forward a keel. 

Swape, a long oar instead of a rudder to a keei. 
Lum, chimney of a cottage. 

Lum-sweepers, chimney-sweepers. 

Luther, a cart of coals, containing bushels. 

Waits, a band of musicians. 

Hougher, the public whipper, etc., of criminals. 
Beatment, a measure. 

Kenting, ditto. 

Corf, 2 wicker basket for coals at the colliery. 
Marrow, a companion. 

Cow?p, to overturn, to exchange. 

Smash, to break in pieces. 

Stramp, to tread or stamp upon. 

A gad, a fishing-rod. 

Szweel, when the taliow of a candle runs. 

Swill, a round wicker basket. 

Broach, a breast-buckle, spire of a church. 

* Bairn, barn, a child. © 

* Bawk, balk, a beam. 

* Bit, little; Dan. bitte smaa; Phrase, a little bit. 
Bicker, a tumbler glass. 

* Becker, a wooden dish. 

* Blather, biadder. 

* Burn, a rivulet. 

* Fell, a moor, gateshead fell. 

* Flicker, flitter, to vibrate like the wings of small birds, 
* Fur, a furrow, rig and fur. 

*Gar, Iceland. Germ. to force one to do any thing. 
*Gimmes, an ewe from one to two years old. 

flag, a mist. . 
,* Hag, a sink or mire in mosses or moors. 

*Loup, to leap; Iceland, hluap and laup. 

*Nowie, horned cattle; Iceland, naut; Dan. noet and noot, 
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* Reek, or rack, smoke. 

Racking-crook, a crane or crook over the fire. 

* Sark, a shirt. 

* Smack, to kiss, to taste; Iceland, ee smacki; Dan. smaga. 
Stour, dust. 

*Smoored, Dan. smored, anointed, smeared. 

Smoored, smothered, suffocated. 

* Slot, a young bullock ; Dan. an stoud. 

* Stwinge, to beat, to whip. 

Swinging, large, a swinging fellow, 

* Zoom, teum, or tume, empty. 

Tote, whole ; the whole tote, phrase. 

* Watr, to lay out money, to expend. 

* Wyte, to blame ; to lay the whole wyte on you, phrase. 
*Yule, Christmas ; a yule cake, a Christmas cake. 


In Mr. Brand’s History of Newcastle, amongst other places, he 
mentions the Stock-bridge ; and, in a note, enquires, Quere, Whether 
the name be derived from selling stock-fish there? I should think 
myself obliged to any of your ingenious correspondents if they would 
inform me whether the word séock, or stoke, be not derived from the 
Saxon, and signifies town or village. There are many places in this 
kingdom which have this syllable in the beginning of their names, as 
Stockport, Stockton, Stockbridge ; and, again, Stokenchurch, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, etc.; I should, therefore, suppose, that the stock-bridge was 
so called from the houses or town which were placed near the bridge. 

A SON OF THE TYNE, 


Local Words used in Northumberland. 


[1794, Part 1., p. 276.] 

A Son of the Tyne favoured your readers with a vocabulary of 
words used by the natives of Northumberland ; in some of which, I 
think, he has mistaken the meaning. I therefore take the liberty of 
sending my explication of them ; and also, of adding a few more 
words in the Son of the Tyne’s vocabulary : 


Fant, a fountain. No. ant signifies the cistern, which receives 
the waste-water falling therefrom. ' 

Snech, a latch to the door. It should be wrote sweck, being pro- 
nounced hard. = } 

Smasher, a small raised fruit-pie. No. It signifies any thing larger 
than common. If there were two or three pies upon a table, of 
different sizes, the largest of them would be called a smasher. 
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Skeel, a wooden pail. With this difference, the diameter ofa eel 
at the top and bottom are the same. 

Staith, a storehouse for coals. No. Sazth, wharf. 

eek, smoke. 

Racking. crook, a crane or crook over the fire. It should be reeking- 
crook, as hanging i in the reek or smoke. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS. 


Slot, a bolt of a door. 

Piggin, a small wooden milk meagre, holding near a pint. 

Laggins, staves. 

Hluck, a crook, a sickle for cutting corn. 

Aud, ‘old. 

Stahan, stone. 

Huph, a measure for corn, or any dry goods. 

Poke, sack. 

Yaad, a horse. 

Why, a yearling cow. 

Gulley, a knife. 

Jack-a-legs, a clasp-knife. 

Lonnen, a bye-road or lane. 

Shinney, a stick rounding at one end, to strike a small wooden 
bowl with. 

Shinney-hab, a game so called. 

futher, a large cart of coals. 

Cope, to change one thing for another. 


If I were to hazard my opinion, Mr. Urban, upon the query in 
Mr. Brand’s “ History of Newcastle,” viz., whether the name (Stock- 
bridge) be derived from selling stock-fish there, it would be, that it 
certainly derived its name from a matter of greater consequence. I 
rather suppose the bridge took its name from the stock or castle, 
which passed over it to the market near thereto, appropriated for 
that purpose, 

A SON OF THE WERE. 


Newcastle Dialect. 
1794, Part I., p. 529.] 


In your Magazine for January you inserted a letter of mine, con- 
taining a vocabulary of local words used in and about Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. A correspondent, signing himself 4 Son of the Were, 
thinks that I have mistaken the meaning of some of them. As I do 
not think myself infallible, I shall not defend all my definitions, but 
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only remark, that some of his corrections relate principally to errors 
of the press ; such as the word sweck, etc. With respect to the word 
smasher, whoever has been a pupil of the worthy Mr. Moises, at the 
head-school, Newcastle, during the life-time of Nancy Larmer, of 
pte-house memory, will need no other definition than that I have 
given in my vocabulary. The additional words mentioned by the 
Son of the Were are more in use upon the banks of his river than 
of mine; a very few of them only can be called peculiar to New- 
castle, though the whole number may be understood in different 
parts of the Northern counties. 

I may remark, farther, that there is an essential difference in the 
dialect between Newcastle and other parts of Northumberland. A 
stranger, perhaps, may not be sensible of this; but a native will soon 
perceive, that both words and pronunciation differ. The Scotch 
accent and expression pervade those parts which border upon Scot- 
land ; but, though the language of both is guttural, that of Newcastle 
alone is purely Danish. 

A correspondent in your Magazine for March mentions the custom 
of decorating wells ; and enquires whether there are any other wells, 
besides those in his account, which are accustomed to be so orna- 
mented. Near Newcastle, on the road to Benton, in my younger 
years, I have often observed a well with rags and tattered pieces of 
cloth hung upon the bushes around it. It is known, I presume, still, 
by the name of The Rag-well. For the origin of this custom, as well 
as for a farther account of the rag-well, I refer your correspondent to 
Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities,” p. 85. 

While my pen is in my hand, I feel an inclination to add one solu- 
tion more to the many you have already given us of the proverb of 
dining with Duke Humphrey. When I resided in Oxford, it was gene- 
rally understood to have this meaning: Every Oxford-man, at least, 
knows that the Bodleian Library was originally founded by Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester. When a student continued in the library during 
the hours of dinner, at which times it was, and is, usual to be shut up, 
he was said to dine with Duke Humphrey. 


A Son OF THE TYNE, 


Vocabulary of the Lancashire Dialect. [See Note 7.] 


[1746, Ap. 527, 523.] 

We have received a D1aLocug, in the Lancashire Dialect, but as 
the peculiarity of it consists chiefly in a corrupt pronunciation of 
known words with few originals, and as the subject is dry and un- 
entertaining, we shall only give a Vocabulary of all the provincial 
real words, with some of the corruptions, as a specimen; and add a 
few lines of the performance. [See Note 8.] 


2 
- 
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A Shelt, likely, probable. 

Bagging-time, baiting-time. 

Bandyhewit, a little dog. 

Basturtly - gullion, a bastard’s 
bastard. 

Battril, batting-staff, used by 
laundresses. 

Beleakins, probably, By our Lady! 
An interjection. 

Ber, force, violence. 

Bigging, a building. 

Boggurt, a spirit. 

Boadle, half a farthing. 

Boyrn, to wash. 

Lrad, spread, opened. 

Brastit, burste. 

Breed, frightened. 

Bross’n, burst. 

Cawd, called. 

Cawzn, call. 

Cawer, sit, or stoop down. 

Charr d, stopp’d, hindred. 

Clemm d, famish’d, starved. 

Cluttert, gathered on heaps. 

Cobi'd, threw. 

Deashon, kneading-trough. 

Deawmp, dumb. 

Deeing, dying. 

Dickons, an imprecation. 

Dythert, quaked, trembled. 

Doage, wettish, a little wet. 

Donk, wettish. 

Dree, long, tedious. 

Dule, devil. 

Lait, ailed. 

Lend-wey, forwards. 

Lem, leisure. 

Lfeath, in faith. 

£h, he, in, I, you. 

L£stid, instead. 

Litercrops, spiders. 

Larrantly, likely, handsome. 

Faw, fall. 

awse, false, cunning, or subtle. 

Fease, face. 

Fere, fair, fare, or cheer; some- 
times directly, or downright. 


Fegzur, fairer, or free from rain. 

Fettle, dress, case, condition. 

Feersuns-een, shrovetide. 

Firrups, a kind of imprecation. 

Flaight, a kind of light turf. 

Flay d, frighted. 

Foo-goud, a bauble, plaything. 

Fussock, a fat or idle person. 

Gaight, gave it. 

Gaunt, empty-bellied, lean. 

Gawby, a dunce, or fool. 

Gawmblt, play’d the fool. 

Gawm, understand, comprehend. 

Gawmiless, senseless, stupid. 

Geh, give. 

Gin, given, or gave. 

Glooar, stare. 

Gonnor, gander. 

Gooa, go. 

Greadley, well, handsomely. 

Greawnd, ground. 

Greeof or greeof-by, right, or very 
near right. 

Grewnt, grey-hound. 

Gurd o leawghing, fit of laughter. 

Hackt, knock’d together. 

HHan, have. 

Hfarstone, a hearth. 

Flett, have it. 

fet, q. hight, named. 

Ffoh, hall. 

Ffont, hand. 

Too, she. 

Foo's, she is. 

Toor, she was. 

Hough, foot. 

How, whole. 

Howd or howt, hold. 

Hud, covered, secretly. 

FHure, hair. 

Jd, he had. 

Ldd’n, you had. 

Jn, than, or if. 

Ln eh, if I. 

Lftle, if thou wilt. 

Lnnin, if you will. 

Into, if thou. 
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Ir, I was. 

Zst, I shall, or I shou’d. 

Jannock, a kind of loaf bread, 
made of oatmeal, leaven’d. 

Jump, a coat. 

Keather, cradle. 

Keem, to comb. 

Kele, place, circumstance. 

Kersun, Christian. 

Kersmuss, Christmas. 

Xo, quoth. 

Le, let. 

Ledey, \ady. 

Leete, let go, to give liberty. 

Lennock, slender, pliable. 

Lik’?, likely to have done. 

Line, layn. 

Loast, loosed, or lowest. 

Lone, \ane. 

Luff, love. 

Mar, to spoil. 

Marry, a common interjection. 

Matturt, signify’d. 

Maundring, walking stupidly. 

Meeterly, indifferent. 

Meet-shad, exceeding. 

Mech, me, or my. 

Mexon, to clean or cleanse. 

Mey, make. 

Mich go deet o’, much good may 
it do you. 

Midding-puce, a sink or sewer. 

Miss, mass. 

Moother, mother, dame. 

Moot'n, might have done. 

Mowdywarp, a mole. 

LVese, nose. 

LVinney-hommer, a natural. 

LVother, neither. 

Oandurth, afternoon. 

Oather, either. 

Oboon, above. 

Obunnunze, abundance. 

Odd, an interjection. 

Off a?’ side, mad, delirious. 

Ofore, before. 


Ogreath, well, right. 

On, on, and, an, off. 

Orreawt, without, out of doors. 
Ost, as the, as it, offered. 
Ossing, assaying, offering. 

O7?, at, that. 

Other-gets, other sort. 

Ots, that is. 

Otteh, that I. 

O7tle, that thou will. 
Owd-nick, the devil. 
Oytchbody, every one. 
Phippunny, five-penny. 
fiss-motes, ants. 

Pickle, condition. 

Pleck, a place. 

Pood, pull’d. 

Preast, praised. 

ies ¥ 2, \ pray you. 

Purr d, kicked. 

Pynots, magpyes. 

Rachdaw, Rochdale. © 

Rank, wrong. 

Rick, to gingle, or make a noise. 
Rindle, or riggot, channel or gutter. 
Rook, an heap. 

Rott’n, a rat. 

Rush-berring, a country wake. 
Sark, a shirt. 

Saugh, a kind of willow. 
Saw, salt. 

Sconce, a lantern. 

Scrawming, climbing awkwardly. 
Seech, seek. 

Seete ou'ey, set out. 

Seign, seven. 

Sela, selt. 

Sen, say. 

Seroh, Sarah. 

Shad, over-did, excell’d. 
Shipp’n, a cow-house. 
Shooder, 

‘Shildur, } shoulder. 

Shoo, shovel or spade. 

Shoon, shoes. - 
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Shuntut, moved, stirred. 

Sich, such. 

Si, since. 

Singlet, a waistcoat. 

Size, Six. 

Skrike o’ dey, break of day. 

Slifter, a crevice. 

Slop, a pocket. 

Snift, a moment, very quickly. 

Snig, an eel. 

Sope, a sup, very little. 

Sod, sold. 

Soyn, soon. 

Sperrd, enquired. 

Stark, extream, stiff. 

Stawturt. reeled, 

Steels, stiles. 

Steigh, a ladder. 

Stoo, a stool. 

Stoop, a stump of a tree. 

Stoar, value. 

Stoart, valued. 

Stown, stolen. 

Strack, quite mad, thorowly. 

Strey, straw. 

Strushon, destruction, waste. 

Suse, SIX. 

Swop, exchange. 

Syd, rained fast. 

Sye, to put milk, etc, thro’ a 
sieve; also to be exceeding 
wet. 

T’a, to a. 

Tat, that. 

Tearn, they were. 

Teaw'r, thou were. 

Te, thy, they, the. 

Thearn, they were. 

Theawst, thou shall. 

Thin, than. 

Think’n, think. 

Threave, twenty-four. 

Throtteen, thirteen. 

Thoos’n, those will. 

Thwittle, a sort of knive [sic]. 

Tit, a horse, or mare, 


Tite, as well, or handsome. 

Tizeday, Tuesday. 

Tone, the one. 

Too-Too, exceeding. 

Tow’'d, told. 

Toyne, shut. 

Toynt, is shut. 

Tummus 0 Ruchat o Margit 0 
Roaph’s,q. Thomasof Richard’s 
of Margaret of Ralph’s. Used 
to distinguish persons, where 
there are many of the same 
name in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

Tup, a ram. 

Tuppence, two-pence. 

*Twur, it were. 

Tyney, diminutive. 

Unbethowt, remembred. 

Uphowd-teh, uphold it thee. 

Uphowd o, uphold it you. 

Want’n, want. 

Warcht, ach’d. 

Ward, world. 

Waughish, qualmish. 

Weaughing, barking. 

Ween, we have. 

Weet, wet, with it. 

Weh, with. 

Welly, wel-nigh. 

Welkin, the sky. 

Wetur-tawms, water-qualms, sick- 
fits. 

Whackert, quaked, trembled. 

Whau, why, well, an interjection. 

Wheawtit, whistled. 

Whick, quick, alive. 

Whinnit, neighed. 

Whoavi, covered over. 

Whoam, home. 

Wimmey, with me. 

Win, will. 

Winnaw, will not. 

Wonst, once. 

Woo, wool. 

Wooans, lives, dwells. 
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Woode, mad. Yeorth, earth. 

Wrynot, to shead wrynot, is to igh, yea, yes. 
outdo the devil. Yo, you. 

Waudyia'n, wish you woud. Yoan, you will. 

Wur, was. Yoaa’n, you wou'd. 

Yeasing, eave of a house. Yor?, a yard, 


Yeat, a gate. 


SPECIMEN OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
oa Odds-fish ! boh that wur breve——I wou’d I'd bin eh yore 
ele. 

Z. Whau, whau, boh theawst hear It wur o dree wey too-to; 
heawe’er I geet there be suse o’clock, on before eh opp’nt dur, I 
covert /Vzp with th’ cleawt, ot eh droy meh nese weh, t’let him see 
heaw I stoart her: Then I opp’nt dur; on what te dule dust 
think, boh three little tyney Bandyhewits coom weaughing os if th’ 
little ewals wou’d o worrit me, on after that swallut me whick: Boh 
presontly there coom o fine wuammon; on I took her for a hoo jus- 
tice, hoor so meety fine: For I heard Ruchott o Jack’s tell meh 
meastor, that hoo justices awlus did th’ mooast o’ th’ wark : Heawe’er, 
I axt hur if Mr. justice wur o whoam ; hoo cou’d naw opp’n hur 
meawth t’ sey eigh, or now; boh simpurt on sed ¢ss (the dickkons iss 
hur on him too)—Sed I, I wuddid’n tell him I’d sene speyk to him. 


Spenser and the East Lancashire Dialect. 
[1867, Part 1., pp. 207, 208.] 


The biographers of Edmund Spenser state that after he had taken 
his degree at Cambridge, he retired for some time into the North of 
England, and resided with his friends. During this sojourn he com- 

' posed his “ Shepheardes Calendar,” and tradition says that this was 
done at what is now a farm-house, near Hurstwood, once the residence 
of a branch of the Towneleys. The dialect of this part of East 
Lancashire is somewhat peculiar; inasmuch as it contains a large 
admixture of words derived from the Danes and Northmen, who 
conquered and colonised this portion of the county of Lancashire. 
I therefore examined the “Calendar” with a view of ascertaining 
whether any peculiarities of the dialect could be detected, and I soon 
found abundant proof that -Spenser’s countrymen and shepherds 
made a kberal use of the East Lancashire dialect. A somewhat 
hasty perusal furnished the following list ; only two or three of the 
terms in which are to be found in the South Lancashire dialect as 
given by Collier (Tim Bobbin), Bamford,’ Heywood and Picton. [See 
Note 9. 

List ip words at present in use in East Lancashire, all of which 
occur in Spenser’s “‘ Shepheardes Calendar” ; 


- 
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1. Brag =to boast ; “he’s allus braggin.” N.B.—The Lancashire 
dialect has no final g, when pronounced by natives. 
2. Balk =to hinder; ‘he balked him.” 
3. Brent = brunt = burnt, as by fire. 
4. Carking= complaining, finding fault. 
5. Chaffered = bargained ; “chaffered for it.” 
6. Conna=can not. 
7. Crank =lively, well; ‘as crank as ever.” 
8. Cuddie = Cuthbert ; “ Kester o’ Kuddys.” 
9. Daffadowndillies = daffodils, yellow flag. 
10. Doleing = crying, with a low wail. 
11, Gang=to go; “t’ back parlor bell rings; Billy, gang ye.” 
12. Gate=road, way, river-course ; ‘going agate wi’ him.” 
13. Greeting = whining like a dog. 
14. Haveour=behaviour, good manners; “make thi haveour 
to em.” 
15. Airk=church, as church-kirk. 
16, Lever =liefre = rather; ‘‘ayd lever go.” 
17. Ligg' =lig=to lie down. 
18. Melled = meddled = touched ; “he melled on me.” 
19. Mickle=size ; ‘“ whot a mickle he is.” 
20. Mizzle=to rain slowly, to leave a company one by one. 
21. JVarre=nar=nearer; “a nar road.” 
22, Perk =peark = brisk, lively ; ‘‘ he’s as peark as a robbin.” 
23. Quick = wick =alive; ‘‘it’s wick yet.” 
24. Smirk =smart, nice, smiling; “he smirked away like a fop.” 
25. Sxebbe=to snub = to insult. 
26. Sich=such; “sich a gettin up-stairs.” 
27. Sic=suchlike, the same as before. 
28. Sithens=since then; “I’ve nod bin sithens.” 
29. Thilk=each one; “TI love thilk lass.” 
30. Lhewed = managed, contrived. 
31. Tickle =easily let off; “it’s as tickle as a mause-trap.” 
32. Tooting =\ooking slyly about. 
33. Zotty =trembling, half drunk. 
34. Wend=to go, to travel slowly. 
35. Wimble=brisk, lively, moving rapidly about ; “he’s us wimble 
us a hummobee.” 
36. Woode=crazy, mad. 


To these might be added, “‘ Kenst = knowest thou?” * Yond = out 
there ;” “Chips=small pieces of wood or paper ;” and many more. 
I therefore think that here is another strong argument in favour of 
the conjecture that the poet Spenser was resident in, and most 
probably a native of, East Lancashire. The illustrations which I 
have ventured to give of the peculiar meaning of some of the terms, 
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do not occur in the “Shepheardes Calendar,” but the poet uses them 
in the same sense. I am, etc., | 


T. T. Witxinson, F.R.AS, 


[1867, Part Z, Dp. 501, 502.] 


In your February number is opened the discussion of an interesting 
subject to Lancashire men, and I am sure most of us would be pleased 
if your correspondent succeeded in his purpose of showing “that 
Spenser was for some time a resident in, if not a native of, this 
county.” 

I am afraid, however, that we shall have to wait for other evidence 
than such as that which he has adduced in his letter. Before his 
argument can have any weight, he must show that the use of the 
words which he cites was confined to East Lancashire in Spenser’s 
time. Even then, as he admits, it can only be used as presumptive 
and corroborative testimony, since it will not itself be admitted as a 
proof of what is at present only a probability. That their use was so 
confined, I think very doubtful. In the first place, many of them 
are of frequent occurrence in Chaucer’s writings, and those of his 
contemporaries ; for instance: 


Brenne=to burn. Melle =to meddle. 
Chaffare=to bargain, (also used Varre=near. 

as a noun). Quik = alive. 
Dode = grief (akin to Fr. deuil). Snibbe = to snub. 
Gate=a way. Sithen = sith = since. 
Grete, for grede =to cry. Totty = dizzy. 
Leve = desire, inclination. Wend =to go. 
Ligge =to lie down Wode = wood = mad. 


Had the use of these become peculiar to Lancashire during the 
two centuries between the periods when Chaucer and Spenser wrote ? 

It is very improbable. I have not had time to investigate the 
matter so carefully as is desirable, but I think many of the words in 
question were (so far as my recollection serves me) used by our poet’s 
more immediate predecessors and successors. Sir J. Wyatt died 
about thirty years before the publication of the ‘““Shepheardes Calendar ” 
[1579] and in his poems two of them at least are to be found—viz., 
“ brenning” and “narre”’: 


‘¢Fain would ye find a cloud 
Your ‘brenning’ fire to hide.” 


‘*Your sighs you fetch from far 
And all to wry your woe, 

Yet are ye ne’er the ‘narre,’ 
Men are not blinded so.” 


Shakspeare, who immediately followed Spenser, employs many of 
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them. Is it likely that in every instance he borrowed them front him? 
Thus, in Al?’s Weill, Act iv., Sc. 3: 


‘‘ Men are not to ‘mell’ with, 
Boys are not to kiss.” 


In Coriolanus, Act iii., Sc. 1: 


“ Cor. Why, this was known before. 
Bru. Not to them all, ‘ 
Cor. Have you informed them ‘sithence ? ” 


In Measure for Measure, Act iv., Sc. 3: 


‘For my poor self, I am combined.with a sacred vow, and must be absent.— 
‘Wend’ you with the letter.” 


And in Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., Sc. 3: 


“* Zaunce. Now come I to my mother.—O would that she could speak now 
like a ‘ wood’ woman.” 


I have no doubt that a little research would confirm more fully 
what I have been endeavouring to establish—z.e¢., that the use of these 
words was not confined to Lancashire in Spenser’s age. Even if it 
was, this would be no proof of the theory, since Spenser’s fondness 
for words which even in his day were antiquated is well known; and 
many of these, as I have shown, were current two hundred years 
before. 

In the hope that the question of the truth or otherwise of your 
correspondent’s theory may be more fully discussed, I am, etc., 

WILLIAM A. Part. 


A List of Local Expressions. 
{1793, Part L7., Pd. 1083, 1084. ] 


As a knowledge of local expressions may frequently be of service 
in critical inquiries, and is at least a matter of curiosity, the following 
list is at your service. You may depend on its authenticity ; a circum- 
stance which ought always to be examined in information of this kind; 
since, either for want of frequent inquiries about the same word, or 
through the dishonourable fiction of little wits, there is reason to 


suppose that many errors have been admitted into vocabularies of 
this kind. 


Aunt, It is common in Cornwall to call all elderly persons Aunt 
or Uncle, prefixed to their names. The same custom is said to prevail 
in the island of Nantucket, in North America.—In some parts of 
England Gammer and Gaffer are said to be used in the same manner. 

Anunt. Opposite to. Gloucestershire. 

A Custis. A schoolmaster’s ferula. North of Cornwall. 
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Clome, Tarthen-ware ; and a come shop; and a clomen oven, and 
the like. General through Devonshire. 

Cawch, A nasty place. Nastiness. Devonshire. In other places 
called a mess. 

A Donky, or A Dicky, Anass. Essex and Suffolk.—The colliers 
of Kingswood call the same animal a Neddy-ass, but more usually @ 
‘Neddy. 38 

Dry. Thirsty. Somerset.—So in Latin: 


** Siccus, inanis sperne cibum vilem.” 
—Honr. [Serm. lib. ii,, sat. 2, line 15]. 


Called Home. Asked in church by banns; and this, either first, 
second, or third time. ' King’s Sedgemoor. 

To Don, and To Doff. To put on, and put off, the cloaths. 

Dull, Ward of hearing. Somerset. 

An Errish, A stubble-field. Devon. 

A Fescue, pronounced also Vester. A pin, or point, with which 
to teach children to read. Cornwall.—Probably a corruption of Ver'se- 
cue; Verse being vulgarly pronounced a!l through the West, Vess. 

A Gout. An under-ground drain of a house or street. Camden 
mentions this word as peculiar to Bristol in his (Queen Elizabeth’s) 
time. Gow/¢es and gutteres occur in two deeds (dated 1472 and 1478) 
in the collection of deeds belonging to the library of Bristol. It is 
still the only word used in that city. sas 

To gorgey. To shake. Lookee, how our chimney do gorgey with 
the wind. King’s Sedgemoor.—The original is, probably, to gorge ; 
it being common in Somerset to add a y to numberless words, such 
as fo droppy, etc. 

A Good-day. Aholiday. Staffordshire. 

A pair of Jemmies. Hinges. Minehead. 

Lary. Empty. Devon. 

A Lyncher. A border of grass, left to divide property in a ploughed 
common-field. Sedgemoor. 

The Leach-road. The path by which a funeral is carried to church. 
Somerset and Devon. It often deviates from the high road, and even 
from any path now in use; in which case the country people will 
break down the hedges, rather than pass by an unhallowed way. 

To Lumper. To stumble, as a horse. Sedgemoor. 

Zo Mooch. To play truant, to stay from school. Bristol. 

Mazed. Deranged in mind. Cornwall.—Mazed Let. Parkin, a 
woman well known in Padstow some thirty years since.— Perhaps 
some of your correspondents may have made the same observation 
as myself, that there were a surprising number of persons of that 
description along the North coast of Devon and Cornwall. 

Moiled. Troubled, fatigued. Sedgemoor. 

Nan? A vulgar expression in the West of England, particularly 
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in Gloucestershire, which means what do you say? Ha, or Hai, is 
commonly used for the same. In the neighbourhood of Sedgemoor, 
say, maam—say, sir, is very common. ; 

Nesh. Soft, tender. It is applied to the health, and means de/icace. 
Somerset. 

4A Peel. A pillow. Somerset and Devon. 

Pillum. Dirt. Devon. 

A Picksey. A fairy. Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall.—Picksey- 
ded, bewildered, led astray, particularly in the night, by a Jack-a- 
lantern, which is believed to be the work of the Picksies. 

A Plough. A waggon, or cart, or plough, together with the team 
which draws it, is called by no other name in several parts of Somer- 
setshire. 

To drive the pray. To drive the cattle from the moor. Sedge- 
moor.—French, pres, a meadow. 

Retchup, so pronounced, though the original is probably Rightship. 
Truth. Somersetshire. As, Zhere is no retchup in that child. 

A Rail, A revel, a country wake. Devon. 

A Slice. A fire-shovel. Bristol. 

Stive. Dust. Pembrokeshire.—Dust is there only used to signify 
sawdust. 

Zo Sar. To earn. Sedgemoor. As, Zo sar seven shillings a-week. 
—The same word is also used as a corruption of serve; as, To sar 
the pigs. 

A Scute, A reward. North of Devon. 

To Slotter. To slop, to mess, to dirt. Devon. 

Sture. Dust. Devon. 

To Slock. To pilfer, or give privately ; and a Slockster, a pilferer. 
Devon and Somerset. 

To for at. All over Devon. 

Zh for S in the third person singular of verbs. Devon. As, /¢ 
vainth—fe livth to Parracomb— When he jumpth, all shaketh. 

Tidy. Neat, decent. West of England. 

To Tine. To light, etc. As, Zine the candle. Somerset. Pro- 
nounced, in Devon, Tin. 

To Tine is likewise used in the neighbourhood of Sedgemoor for 
to shut. As, Zine the door—He has not tined his eyes to sleep these 
three nights. 

A Tutty, Pronounced also, in other places, a Titty. A nosegay. 
Somerset. 

Twily. Restless. Somerset.—Perhaps a corruption of Zoi/y. 

Tutt-work. Jobb-work, as distinguished from work by the day. 
Somerset and Devon; and in the Cornish and Derbyshire mines,— 
Probably derived from the French soz. 

Onkid, or Uncut. Dull, melancholy. Somerset. 

Vitty. Neat, decent, suitable. Cornwall.—Perhaps a corruption 
of Fit, or Setive. : 
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To vang. To give, reach, hand. Devon.—As, Vang me the bread. 
_ Vorthy. Forward, assuming. Somerset and Dorset.—The original 
1s, perhaps, forthy, derived from the adverb jorth. 

Wisht. Dull, gloomy. Cornwall. 

Some of your correspondents will perhaps be able to inform you, 
that the use of most of these words is more extensive than is here set 
down. What is now sent is from the actual observation of one who 
is no great traveller. S. 


[1794, Fart J., d. 110.] 


The following illustrations of some of the local expressions, p. 1083, 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable ; and the instances, which I have 
subjoined of their usage by our great poets of elder days, may serve 
to evince the utility of such collections in critical inquiries, if, indeed, 
the thing requires any proof. To the authenticity of your corres- 
pondent’s list, as far as it relates to Somerset, I can, and gladly do, 
bear testimony. 

Don and Doff are well known to be contracted from do on and 
do of. From don is also formed the substantive donnings. Doff 
occurs frequently in Shakespeare and Spenser, and twice in Milton. 

‘*J praise thy resolution : doff these links.” 
Samps. Agon, 
** Nature in awe to him 
Had doffi her gawdey trim.” 
Ode on the Nativity, line 33. 

_Jemmies. Hinges. Grose, in his Provincial Glossary, gives /immers, 
and a North-country word, in the same sense. In Somerset, I believe, 
the more common pronunciation to be jzmme/s, perhaps from the 
French jumedlle, a twin, gemellus. 

To Mooch, to play truant. Otherwise mzch, or meech. Somerset. 
“‘ Shall the blessed son of heaven prove a micher*, and eat black- 
berries?” Shakespeare, Henry IV., Part I., Act il. Grose has “‘mzchers, 
thieves, pilferers, Norf.” 

Moiled, troubled, fatigued. Most likely from moile, or mayle, the 
ancient mode of writing; and the present West country mode of 
pronouncing the name of that laborious animal, the mule. > 

Nesh is used by Chaucer, I think, though I cannot now point out 
the particular passage; but I am certain that I have met with it in 
some old author of note. 

Plough, for a waggon and horses, comes probably from plaustrum, 
or rather from the Italian, p/austro ; the diphthong au being sounded 
by the Italians like the English ow. 5 

Scute, a reward. Bishop Fleetwood mentions a French gold coin, 
named a scute, of the value of 3s. 4d. current in England in 1427. 
See Chronicon Preciosum. [See Note 10.] 


* A micher is an idler. 
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Tidy, neat, decent. Dol Tear-sheet calls Falstaff, “thou whoreson 
little syaée Bartholomew Boar-pig.” Henry IV., Part II., Act 
Tine, to light. As, Zine the candle. ‘Thus Milton, 


66 


as late the clouds 
Justling, or pushed with winds, rude in their shock, 
Tine the slant lightning.” 
Par. Lo. B. X. 1. 332+ 

Tine, to shut. Verstegan gives, “ de/ined, hedged about,” in his 
list of old English words; and adds, “ We use yet in some parts of 
England to say dyaing for hedging.” Antiquities, ed. 4to., 1634, 
p. 210. In Somerset an inclosed field is frequently called a zéming, 
in opposition to a down or open common. 

Twily. Perhaps a corruption of ‘oly.—Certainly; for toil is 
always pronounced by the Western rustics ¢wé/e ; spoil, spwz/e, etc. 

Tutt-work, From the French /out.—This is, probably, the true 
etymology; at least, it coincides with the notion which I have always 
entertained of its derivation; and it may be remarked, that such of 
our old provincial words as are not Saxon come for the most part 
from the French. There are very few among them, I believe, which 
are mere barbarous inventions, devoid of any signification ; as some 
authors are fond of representing them. Many, doubtless, are so 
corrupted, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to trace them to their 
genuine original; but, to say that such an original does not, or did 
not, exist, is not only to draw an undue inference, but also to make 
an assertion in itself extremely improbable. Yours, etc. Red 


Letter in the Dialect of the Shetland Islands. 
[See Note 11.] 

(1836, Zart 1Z., pp. 589-593.] 

As you have not unfrequently admitted into your Miscellany curious 
pieces of composition in the dialects of our country, I have procured 
from the Shetland Islands a specimen of the language still spoken 
among the common people there, with the hope of seeing it per- 
petuated in your pages. I had endeavoured to procure in manuscript 
or print some glossary or list of words peculiar to that group of 
Islands ; but, instead of such a work, received the following facetious 
letter, which was many years since sent by a gentleman of Shetland 
to his friend in Liverpool ; several copies of it have been circulated in 
manuscript, but I am assured that it has never appeared in print. 
The narrative, it is plain, has been contrived to embody in it as many 
words and phrases peculiar to the vulgar language of the district as 
its compass would admit of. Though the translation with which I 
have accompanied it has undergone the revisal both of scholars and a 
native of the country, it is still, I fear, not free from errors ; for this 
is the only specimen of the Zetlandic tongue that I have seen; and 
my knowledge of the Anglo and Scoto-Northumbrian dialects does 
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not furnish me with a key to some of its terms and phrases. I have, 
however, endeavoured to render it as easy and literal as I can. The 
words of the original should, I am told, be pronounced exactly as they 


are spelled. 


Twartree deys sinsyne, wir 
Jonie wrett me tree or fower 
lynes wi Andru Hey, itt wiz 
kummin dis weigh whidder or 
no, an se he tuik hit wi him. 
Heez a fyne sheeld dat Andru, 
gude lukk sitt i his fes—an sek 
an a boorlie man az heez growan 
tu, and wid be ower weel faard 
gin hitt wiz na fore yun busks o’ 
hare it he heaz apun his fes. O 
dwyne yun fasin, gin hit beena da 
vyldest itt ivvir dere faan apun 
yitt. I kenna whatt itts lek, bitt 
am shire itts no lek nethin 
kirsint. Se mith I gitt helt az I 
tink hit wid gluff da ful teef him- 
sell. What tinks du whinn An- 
dru kam in, I wiz dat weigh 
drumfoondit, itt I kent him no for 
asertan tyme. I nevvir gat sek 
an a flegg i ma lyfe insep e nycht 
kummin fre da ela, itt I mett 
Tammie o’ Skae (saal be in 
gloary) abun Trullia  watter, 
rydin apo Peter o’ Hundegird’s 
blessit hoarse, wi a sheep best 
a fore him. Or dan annidder 
tyme it I kam apo Jeemie Tamsin 
markin up wir pellat Rull i da 
himin o’ da eenin aboot twa’ 
bocht lent abun da kri dekk o’ 
Oxigill i da hill o’ Valafiel, bitt 
hit wiz na fur himm itt I glufft, 
bitt du kens I nevvir hedd ne 
gritt lekkin fur da hills, at datt 
partiquhalar tyme o’ nycht, an 
whinn I lichtit apo himm, hee wiz 
staandin wee hiz feet paald for- 
nent a brugg, a lokkin da rill 
aboot da kraig, wee a bluidie tnyfe 
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Two or three days since our 
John wrote me three or four 
lines by Andrew Hey, who was 
coming this way whether or not, 
and so he took it with him. He 
is a fine fellow that Andrew. 
Good luck sit on his face! And 
such a stately man ashe is grown 
too: and would be over well 
looking if it was not for yon 
bushes of hair that he has upon 
his face. O confound yon fashion! 
if it be not the ugliest that they 
ever fell upon yet. I know not 
what it is like, but am sure it is 
not like any thing christened. 
So might I get health, as I think 
it would frighten the foul thief 
himself. What think you, when 
Andrew came in, I was that way 
stupefied, that I knew him not 
for a certain time. I never gat 
such a fright in my life, except 
one night coming fra the market 
that I met Tommy of Skae (his 
soul be in glory!) above Trullia 
water, riding upon Peter of Hun- 
degird’s blessed horse, with a 
sheep beast before him. Or 
than another time, that I came 
upon Jemmy Tamsin fastening 
our stallion colt in the dusk of 
the evening about two sheep 
folds in length above the sheep- 
cote dike of Oxigill, in the hill 
of Valafiel; but it was not of 
him that I was afraid; but you 
know I never had any great 
liking for the hills at that parti- 
cular time of night. And when 
I lighted upon him, he was 
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atill hiz teeth, an da rumple o’ 
da steag* wiz waadg’d up till a 
grett mukkle odias whyte stean, 
se itt da kretar kid na hae ne 
pooster ta mtv neddir da te 
weigh or da tidder, mair iz ginn 
heed been shoarded in a noost ; 
—an se du seez hiz fes wiz 
timmie, an da nukkie o’ hiz 
kepp bire stracht owr da hedd 
o’ da rll, an se mycht I du weel 
az I tuik hit fur a trow, an ma 
hert tuik a flochtin an a whiskin 
hit wiz unmodarit, bit whan I 
kam atweest himm an da lycht, 
hee luikit upp, an whan hee saa 
mee hee whett da rill, an aff hee 
gud lek da ful o’ da ere. A’ll 
ashure dee hiz feet wiz wirt twa 
pere o’ haands till him: fur gin 
I kid a gotten had apun him, 
ill luk sit ? ma haands gin I std 
na astud hiz luggs, itt hee sid 
a been kent fur a teef a da deys 
o’ hiz lyfe. An se du seez I 
giangs doon trou tidda steag, an 
hit wiz dat dark it I wid na a 
kent what hit wiz, bit dere I fins 
twa sukkalegs stikkit ft o’ whyte 
oo’ apun a tuag lyin benon a 
meashie o’ hedderkows itt heed 
been fetshin hemm ta soop da 
lumms o’ Skerpa, an I fan da 
tnyfe itt hee wiz haddin atill hiz 
sheeks, a prettie splunder niu 
joktalegg oot o’ da shopp o’ 
Bunis, itt heed koft da ook afoar 
frae Lowrie Bartlesin fur a pere 
o’ piltak waands itt he stul oot 
anonder da boat o’ Hullan, apo 
da ere o’ Widweek, da dey it he 
gud ta Hermaness wee da ouzen 
o Skerpa. An I fan da teef’s 
snuffmill, itt heed wrocht oot o’ 


standing with his feet striding 
out before a brow, and holding 
the colt by the neck, with a 
bloody knife between his teeth, 
and the rump of the colt was 
wedged up to a very great, large, 
white stone, so that the creature 
could not have power to move 
either the one way or the other, 
more than if he had been fastened 
in anoose. And so you see his 
face was to me, and the corner 
of his cap lay straight over the 
head of the colt. And, so might 
I do well, as I took him for a 
boggle, and my heart took a 
flickering and a fluttering that 
was immoderate; but when I 
came betwixt him and the light, 
he looked up, and when he saw 
me he quitted the colt and off he 
went like a fowl of the air. I 
will assure you that his feet were 
worth two pair of hands to him: 
for if I could have gotten hold of 
him, ill luck sit in my hands, if I 
should not have cropped his ears, 
that he should have been known 
for a thief all the days of his life. 
And so, you see, I goes down 
straight to the colt, and it was that 
dark that I would not have known 
what it was, but there I finds two 
little pokes filled full of. white 
wool, upon a raw hide lying 
above a bundle of heather stalks, 
that he had been fetching home 
to sweep the chimneys of Skerpa. 
And I found the knife that he 
was holding against his chops— 
a pretty bright new jackalegs, out 
of the shop of Bunis, that he had 
bought the week before from 
Lowrie Bartlesin, for a pair of. 


* A staig or stag in Zetland, is a young stallion: in the north of England, a 


colt of a year old. 
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hiz pokkit, whinn hee wiz stryddin 
fornent da rull. Bitt dis iz no a. 
Alto I gatt na menze apun him 
at dat meentyme, I mett him in 
a mistie moarnin fur a dat. 


I waarn hit wiz a gide munt o’ 
deys efter dat, whinn hee wiz 
draan him weel up ta Ionsmis, 
itt I wiz kummin hemm frae Ska, 
whaar I wiz rowin dat simmer, 
ee setterdey nycht wi a biudie o’ 
ling hedds an peerie brismaks, an 
bruk o’ dat kynd apo ma bak, 
neyvir tinkin o’ noathin insep da 
tlie itt wiz rinnin oot o a liver 
hedd i ma biudie, an a ere o soor 
blaand itt wiz leakin oot o a botle 
it I hed, an rinnin doon apo ma 
bak wi a sweein an a yuke itt wiz 
undimas, fur dae wirr a grett 
mukkle scab rycht anonder ma 
biudie, an whinn I kam upp 
trow fre da Santkluff, ti da toon 
o’ Norrook, I luiks behint mee, 
an wha tinks du seez I bitt 
Steaggie kummin sloomin himm 
upp efter mee, an se tinks I, 
bruee, du an I hez a kra ta pluk 
afoar wee pairt ; an whinn I kam 
ti da yaard o’ Digran, I lint mee 
apo da yaard dek ta tak in da 
baand o’ ma biudie, an de wirr a 
hel boats-kru o’ Norruk men 
staandin anonder da stak, lipnin 
a tulie atweest Meggie o’ Digran 
an Annie Sudderlan, itt wiz flytin 
weeaveelansieitt wiz unspeakable, 
kiz Annie hedd bund herr niu 


fishing rods that he stole from 
under the boat of Hullan, upon 
the shore of Widweek, the day 
that he went to Hermanes with 
the oxen of Skerpa. And I 
found the thief’s snuff-mill, that 
had worked out of his pocket 
when he was striding before the 
colt. But this is not all. Al- 
though I got no satisfaction of 
him at that very time, I met him 
in a misty morning for all that. 

I warrant it was a good month 
of days after that, when he was 
drawing him well up to Ionsmis, 
that I was coming home from 
Ska, wheere I was fishing that 
summer, one Saturday night with 
a creil [or basket] of ling heads 
and small tusk-fish, and scraps 
of that kind upon my back, never 
thinking of nothing except the 
oil that was running out of a 
liver head in my pannier and a 
little sour buttermilk that was 
leaking out of a bottle that I had, 
and running down upon my back 
with a tickling* and an itching 
that was inconceivable, for there 
was a great large scab under my 
creil, and when I came up just 
from the sand cliff to the town of 
Norrook, I looks behind me and 
who, think you, saw I but Steag- 
gie, coming slipping up after me ; 
and so thinks I, brother, thou 
and I have a crow to pluck be- 
fore we part. And when I came 
to the garden of Digran, I leant 
me upon the garden dyke to 
take-in-the band of my pannier, 
and there were a whole boat’s 
crew of Norrook men standing 
under the stack, watching a 
quarrel between Meggy of Digran 


* Swein means a disagreeably burning sensation. 
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kallud ku upun a ley rigg o’ 
Meggie’s, it de’d no been a kliv 
apun i da sezin, an Meggie hed 
british’d Annie’s spleet niu herin 
teddir se sma itt de wirr no a 
krum atill’d itt kud a been a 
humblaband till a whillie. An 
a’ll ashure dee, du wid a geen a 
guide pees o’ gett afoar du fan 
twa better flyters: nevvir mycht 
I sin ginn Idud na heer da 
galder o’ dere tungs as veevaly 
abiin da klifts az ginn I'd been 
apo da toonmills asyde dim. An 
nu du seez az I wiz tellin dee, 
bye kums Steaggie wi a pere 0’ 
helltars in his haand—hee geez 
mee da tyme o’ da dey an akses 
fooz a wee mee. “Braalie, 
braalie, bruee,” sez I, “ fooz a wi 
dee sell, I warn du hez no a 
smell i dee hoarn,—yaa whey hez 
du no?”—‘“*Na, deevi! a kimra 
iz been i mye kustadee dis munt 
an mere, sinn I tint ma mill ee 
dey it I wiz i da elb strikkin 
twartree lempits ta so at da eela.” 
I maks apo mee ta tak oot ma 
box oot 0’ ma weasket pokkit, an 
I seyz, ‘ weel dan will du smell 
at my trash.” An wi dat I taks 
oot hiz nain mill an sneyts ma 
noze, an az shun az hee sett hiz 
glowriks apun’d, da fes o’ himm 
lep upp lek a kol, an I seyz till 
him, “‘ Bridder, kens du dis snuff 
mill?” “Na, no I, lam, foo sud 
I ken, na gude ken o’ mee az I 
ken no, a prettie mill it iz, whaar 
fell du in wee’d.” ‘ Whaar I fell 
in wi dis tnyfe” I  entrappit 
him, an tuik oot da joktalegg. 
‘*Meabee du kens na himm ned- 
darin ; yea, du mey stumse du 
ill viandit teef it du iz, du tocht 
nethin ta pit dye mark (hiz mark 


and Annie Sudderlan, that were 
scolding with a violence that was 
unspeakable: because Annie had 
tethered her new-calved cow 
upon a lea rig of Meggy’s, that 
there had not been a mouth 
upon in that season, and Meggy 
had cut Anney’s quite new hair 
tether so small, that it was not a 
bit too thick to have been a 
humbla band to a [spinning] 
wheel. And I will assure you, 
you would have gone a good 
piece of way before you found 
two better scolders. Never may 
I sin if I did not hear the clatter 
of their tongues as well above the 
cliffs, as if I had been upon the 
very rigs beside them. And now 
you see, as I was telling you, by 
comes Steaggie with a pair of 
halters in his hand. He gives 
me the time of the day, and asks 
“how isall with me. “ Bravely ! 
bravely! good fellow,” says I, 
“how is all with yourself: I war- 
rant you have not a smell in 
your horn; but why have you 
not?” ‘No, devil a pinch has 
been in my custody this month 
and more, since I lost my mill 
one day that I was in the water 
striking-off two or three limpets 
to sell at the market.” I took upon 
me to take out my box out of 
my waistcoat pocket ; and I says, 
“Well, then, will you smell at 
my trash:’ and with that I 
takes out his own mill and blows 
my nose; and, as soon as he 
set his eyes upon it, the face of 
him lighted up like a coal, and I 
says to him, ‘‘ Brother, know you 
this snuff-mill?” “No, not I, 
dear; how should I know! may 
no good know of me, as I know 
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wiz da left lugg getskor’d behint, 
an da rycht lugg shuild wi a hol) 
apo mye steag ;—nu afoar du an 
I sinders, nevvir mycht mee 
haand help ma bodie, in I dina 
sett mye mark apo dee.” (Wir 
mark wiz bead da luggs aff, bit 
wee hed annidder een furbye dat.) 
An wi dat sam I grippit him be 
da trapple, an whatt tinks du’ 
Pettie, I wiz dat ill tafu itt am 
mear az sertan I widna a left da 
wratch da ormal o’ a lugg, gin 
Dunkin o’ Sandle hed na kum 
behint mee, an klikkit da skinee 
oot o’ mee haand; weel, I wiz 
resoal’d ta he sum menze apun 
him, an whin I’d geen him a 
guide trist o’ da kreag, an tree 
or four sonsee knubs aboot da 
shafts, wee breekbandit hit, an 
I laandit him rycht apo da keel 
0’ hiz bak i da vennal itt ran oot 
anonder da kuddee doar o’ 
Andru o’ Digran’s byar, asyde 
Donal o Nius’ mukkle flekkit 
gaat, it wiz cullin him dere i da 
runnik—an sek an a runnik—I 
nevvir saa da lek—what wi da 
swyne, an da fokk, an what ran 
oot fre da bes, an da goilgrive o’ 
da middeen, du widna gidablee 
a seen a prettiar konkurrans fre 
Ska ta Sumbrooch-hedd—an de 
wirr datt vyld a ere wee’d whin 
hee wiz onee ting o’ a glid apun 
him, itt hit wiz anioch ta confees 
a dugg. 


not. A pretty mill it is, where 
fell you in with it?’ “Where I 
fell in with this knife.” I en- 
trapped him and took out the 
jackalegs. “May be, you know 
not it neither: yes, thou may 
hesitate, thou ill-fed thief that 
thou art: you thought nothing 
of putting thy mark” (his mark 
was the left ear slit behind, and 
the right ear pierced with a hole) 
“upon my colt: now before 
thou and I part, never may my 
hand help my body, if I do not 
set my mark upon thee.” (Our © 
mark was both the ears off; but 
we had another one besides that. ) 
And with that same I gripped 
him by the throttle; and, what 
think you, Peter ! I was that ill to 
satisfy, that 1 am more than 
certain I would not have left 
the wretch the shape of an ear, 
if Duncan of Sandle had not 
come behind me and snatched 
the knife out of my hand. Well, 
I was resolved to have some 
satisfaction on him, and when I 
had given him a good grip of 
the throat, and three or four 
weighty thumps about the chops, 
we parted, and I landed him right 
upon the keel of his back, in the 
kennel that ran under the short 
door of Andrew of Digran’s cow 
house, beside Donal of Nius’ 
great speckled goat, that was 
cooling himself there, in the 
puddle, and such an a puddle! 
I never saw the like! what with 
the swine, and the folk, and what 
ran out from the beasts, and a 
foul gutter of the dunghill, you 
would not possibly have seen a 
prettier concurrence from Ska to 
Sumbroock-head, And there 
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I row’d Steaggie bak an foar 
trow dis soss till I toucht he wiz 
mestlee smoar’d, an ta tell dee 
da truithe, I sud a bun shokkit 
meesell, fur ne modrat stamak 
kid staand sek an a stink—an 
dan I whatt him an gid ma 
weigh. 

Nu bridder, diss iz da end o’ 
ma stoarie, an I daar sey du tinks 
itts no afoar da tyme All 
ashtre dee I tink ne less mee- 
sell; bitt du kens whinn a boddie 
eens faaz tu, dey nevvir ken 
rycht whaar ta leve aff, an se 
feres wi mee—sae mycht I see a 
guide sycht apo da ting it I wid 
see’d apun az whin I begid ta 
tell dee aboot Andru Hey’s hearie 
_fes, az I towcht ne mear 0’ 
laandin dee i da runnik o’ Digran, 
az Wyllyam o’ Troal did o’ giaan 
ta Bellmunt atill hiz smuks ee 
nycht i voar, it hiz wyfe baad 
him skuyt i da doar gin da 
sholmit ki wiz kum hemm— 
firteen myle o’ gett wiz a braa 
stramp atween lychts, az lang az 
da nappee wiz boylin, an bearlee 
se lang—fur da watter wiz geen 
on whinn he gud ower guyt o’ 
da doar, an whinn he kam hemm, 
Osla wiz linkin up da krik ta 
pitt on da layvreen—an alto hee 
hedd on a grey Joopee newvir 
bin i da watter, an a bliu kot 
an weskit oot o’ da litt, an a 
pere o’ skrottee breeks it wiz 
klampit till de wirr no a treed i 
dem bit what wiz treeplye, an a 
odia floamieo’ barkit skean benon 
apo da boddim, an bead da 


was that vile smell with it, when 
there was any quantity of mire 
upon it, that it was enough to 
suffocate a dog. — 

I rolled Steaggie back and for- 
ward through this puddle till I 
thought he was mostly smothered, 
and to tell you the truth, I should 
have been choked myself ; for no 
moderate stomach could stand 
such ana smell: and then I left 
him and went my way. 

Now, brother, this is the end 
of my story: and I dare say you 
think it is not before the time. 
I will assure you I think not less 
myself; but you know when a 
body once falls-to they never 
know rightly where to leave off, 
and so fares [it] with me. So 
might I see a good sight upon 
the thing that I would see it 
upon, as when I began to tell you 
about Andrew Hey’s hairy face, 
as I thought no more of landing 
you in the runnel of Digran, than 
William of Troal did of going to 
Belmunt in his shirts one night 
in spring, that his wife bade him 
set a-jar the door [to see] if the 
speckled cow was come home. 
Fourteen mile of way was a brave 
journey between lights, as long 
as the nappie was boiling, and 
barely so long ; for the water was 
going on when he went over the 
threshold of the door, and, when 
he came home, Osla was linking 
up the crook to put on the 
layvreen. And although he had 
on a grey great coat [that had] 
never been in the water, and a 
blue coat and waistcoat out of 
the dye, and a pair of short 
breeches that were patched till 
there was not a thread in them 


tneez o’ dem, an a sefeeshint 
pere 0’ ribbit soks, an a smuk it 
wiz wirt twa an a baabee, yea 
tree stures, az weel as hit wiz 
wirt a doyt, apo da te fitt, an a 
rivleen aff o’ a niu tarleddir oot 
o Virse apo da_ tidder—no 
furyattin it hiz feet wiz oot o’ 
koorse fur grittness,—da fleeter 
itt Saxie skoom’d his kettle wi 
whinn he boyl’d da fowr mastit 
ship wiz nethin ta dem—weel 
fur aa dat kleaz, itt wid a leepit 
a Sowdian aff o’ da benz, dwyne 
hiz boadie gin da sweat wiz louz’d 
apun him whinn hee kam till hiz 
nean. In de onie piogies a yun 
plannit whaar duz bydin itt kid 
di da lek o’ dat tinks du, billie? 
I raiken hit widna tak mukkle 
normeattik ta koont dem. 


I manna furyatt ta tell dee ta 
hadd out o’ mee weigh, gin du 
beez dee nain freend, fur I he a 
flaa ta ryve wee dee, an gin I 
gétt haands apo’ dee, a’ll mebee 
gee dee a traa itt dil no bee da 
better o’. I eenz towcht itt I 
wid tak ma fitt i mee haand an 
kum eenz aerrint ta Liverpool ta 
tim dee luggs, bitt duz no wirt 
mee whyle, or dan I wid du 
pushin ill faard.......... itt du iz. 
Wiz da eevil man tempin dee ta 
sett apo prent a bitt o’ a letter, 
itt I wrett ta ma kummarad i da 
munt o’ Julie .fearn year ?— 
illsycht bee seen apo dat fes, du 
wiz na blett ta gidng an mak a 
fil o’ onie onnist man’s bearn, 
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but what was treble, and a very 
large clout of tanned skin above 
upon the bottom, and both the 
knees of them, and a so-fashioned 
pair of ribbed stockings, and a 
shirt that was worth two and a 
halfpenny, aye three stivers, as 
well as it was worth a doit, upon 
the one foot, and a slice of a new 
tar-leather out of Virse upon the 
other, not forgetting that his feet 
were out of course for great- 
ness—the skimmer that Saxie 
scummed his kettle with, when 
he boiled the four-masted ship, 
was nothing to them. Well! 
for all these clothes, that would 
have par-boiled a Southern off of 
the benz, take his body! if the 
sweat was stirred upon him when 
he came to his own [house]. 
Are there any folks in your 
country, where you are living, 
that could do the like of that, 
think you, comrade? I reckon 
it would not take much arith- 
metic to count them. 

I must not forget to tell you to 
hold out of my way if you be 
your own friend, for I have a 
quarrel to settle with you, and if 
I get hands. upon you, I will 
perhaps give you a twist that you 
will not be the better of. I once 
thought I would take my feet in 
my hand and come one’s own 
errand [on purpose] to Liverpool 
to cut your ears, but you are not 
worth my while or then I would, 
you poisoned ill-looking.... 
that you are. Was the evil man 
tempting you to set up in print 
a bit of # letter, that I wrote to 
my comrade in the month of 
July gone a year? Ill looks be 
seen upon that face! you were 
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duz no shure whaa meay mak a 
til o’ deesell yitt—duz din mee 
a boanie turn ta gaar aa da fokk 
i wirr ples ta tink it I wiz skimpin 
demm, kiz itt I wrett i mee nain 
kiuntree langeech, an yitt du 
kens moar az weel, itt I wid na 
du da lek o’ datt fur giopens o’ 
yallu gowd. An dan effter aa 
du mistiukit hit, du_leelerat 
britt —duz pitten in ee ples, 
“gude ta true,” in ples o’ ‘gid 
ta tru,” an in annidder pert, 
duz sett doon “geegganin” in 
ples o’ “geegarin ”—kens du no 
itt geegarin meenz shiftin aboot 
fre ples ta ples an ‘‘da eage oO’ 
a tyme,”—duz keepit oot ‘kan 
keep ”—afoar “a man’s stamak” 
—deel rumble i dy stamak fur 
dee peans. Effter datt gin du 
tinks itt du kens veezable aboot 
grammer or properness o lan- 
geech, se mycht I tryve az duz 
az faar oot az Maggie Low, whinn 
sht. klaad da stoop o’ da bédd in 
ples o’ her nean rumple. 


Dere tellan mee itt duz giaan 
awa. till a unkan ples whaar dere 
nethin bitt neggirs it giaangs 
midder nekit, filltie brits, an 
didna beleeve i wir Byble, ill 
trifteen i dat pikters, dey want 
na impeedens. Nu dul need ta 
tak tent o’ deesell, fur de’ll no 
kear ta stik dee gin dey kid he a 
keyshen. I need na aks dee gin 
dul tak a footh o’ ferdamett wi 
dee—duz da wrang haand ta 
furyatt datt. I daar sey dul tak 
fyve or sax biudies o’ sea biddies 


not afraid to go and make a fool 
of any honest man’s child: you 
are not sure who may make a 
fool of yourself yet. You have 
done me a pretty turn, to make 
all the folks in our place to think 
that I was jeering them, because 
that I wrote in my own country 
language, and yet you know quite 
as well, that I would not do the 
like of that for both-open-hand- 
fulls of yellow gold. And then 
after all. you mistook it, you 
illiterate brute. You have put 
in one place “gude ta true,” in 


place of “gid ta tru;” and in 


another part you have set down 
“ seegganin,” in place of “ gee- 
garin.” Know you not that gee- 
garin means shifting about from 
place to place: and “da eage o’ 
a tyme,” you have kept out “kan 
keep” before ‘‘a man’s stomach”: 
—Devil rumble in your stomach 
for your pains! After that, if 
you think you know rightly about 
grammar, or propriety of lan- 
guage, so may I thrive, but you 
are as far out as Meggy Low, 
when she scratched the post of 
the bed, instead of her own 
bottom. 

They are telling me that you 
are going away to an unknown 
place, where there are nothing 
but negroes, that go mother- 
naked, #/‘Ay brutes! and do not 
believe in our Bible: ill luck to 
their faces! they want no im- 
pudence. Now you will need to 
take care of yourself; for they 
will not care to stab you, if they 
could have an occasion. I need 
not ask you if you will take 
abundance of father-meat with 
you. You are the wrong hand 
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an tree or fowr taillies o’ saat 
beeff, an plentie o’ spaarls ta 
keetshin dee grual, no furyattin 
somtin ta sweei dee kreag. Se 
fear weel ta dee, an Gud bliss 
dee, an tak a kear o’ dee a yun 
-unkirsint plannit, an bring dee 
weel ta dee nean agen, an se re- 
means wi lovin affexion, 

Dye Kummarad, 

A——d B——y. 


P.S. Dey sey itt Andru Nizbet, 
da keeng o’ Burraness, is dead— 
a wirtie, onnist man az evvir pat 
a drap o’ key bru in a ulie kig, or 
hiulkie eddiran. 


to forget that. I dare say you 
will take five or six barrels of 
sea-biddies and three or four 
pieces of salt beef, and plenty of 
smelts to season your gruel, not 
forgetting something to tickle in 
your throat. So farewell to you, 
and God bless you, and take a 
care of you in yon unchristened 
country, and bring you well to 
your own again: and so remain, 
with loving affection, 
Your Comrade, 
A d B—~y. 


P.S. They say that Andrew 
Nesbit, the king of Burraness, is 
dead ; a worthy honest man, as 
ever put a drop of strong ale in a 
jolly cag or portly elder. 


Glossary to the Zetland Dialect. [See Note 12.] 
[1838, fart IZ., pp. 489, 490.] 


The translation of the Zetlandic letter, with the original text, which 
you did me the favour to publish in your Magazine for December 
1836, according to my own apprehension, has not been found free 
from errors. By the kind assistance of the Reverend Mr. Paterson, 
an exemplary and excellent minister in the Shetland Islands, I have 
been enabled to furnish you with the following long list of errata, to 
which [ have added a few illustrations, with the hope that this addi- 
tional attempt to obtain a correct notion of the affinity which exists 
between the dialects of the North of England and the Shetland 
Islands, may not be unacceptable to many of your readers. J. H. 


[Zhe words in square brackets are the different spellings in the text.) 


vyldest, vilest. 

du ela (da ela], the pitlock or young scethe fishing. 
blessit, piebald. 

bocht, fishing-line five fathoms long. 

paald, pressed against. 

lokkin, Clasping. 

odias, odious. 

shoarded, shored or propped up. 

noost, creek where boats are drawn up. 
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bure, bore. 

lek da ful, like the fowl. 

trou, through. 

sukkalegs, stockings without feet. . 

zuag, hillock. 

meashee {meashie], net made of straw ropes. 

splunder, quite. 

hee, it, time: neuter gender but seldom used in Zetlandic. 

Johnsmis, Johnsmas. 

bindi [biudie], basket made of the stalks of docks. 

blaand, whey of sour milk, much used as a beverage in Shetland. 

sloomin, at a sluggish, sauntering pace. 

lipnin, expecting. 

Sudderlan, Sutherland. 

klif [kliv], hoof. 

no akrum atill’d itt kud a been a humblaband till a whillie: i. e— 
not a bit in it could have been a humblaband to a small four-oared 
boat. A humblaband is a small piece of rope or a leather thong, 
which keeps the oar steady while the rower is pulling. 

veeraly [veevaly], distinctly, livelily. 

kimi, dust. In Westmorland, saw-coom is saw-dust. 

Z da ebb [elb], on the shore between high and low water-mark. 

ta so at da ea, to sow or scatter at the fishing-place. Limpets for 
this purpose are parboiled, chewed, and spirted from the mouth 
on the water, to invite the fish near the top. The hooks on the 
lines are, however, always baited. 

vianadit, inclined. 

trast, twist. 

we |wee] dreekbandit it [hit], I took him round the waist or trousers 
band. We is here used instead of Z,a very common mode of 
speech in the North of Engiand., 

gaat, hog or swine. 

smuks, brouges or shoes made of worsted rags. 

skuyk {skuyt], look. 

sholmit, whitefaced. (?) Sholmut. 

stranip, step: in the North of England a tramp is a long walk 
quickly performed, and a tramper a vagabond—one who walks 
from place to place begging or selling trifles. 

Osla, Ursula. 

jopee |Joopee], worsted or woollen shirt. 

skrotte|skrottee], a brown dye from stone-rag or lichens gathered from 
the rocks, 

sefeeshint, sufficient. 

smuk, worsted shoe. 

rtveleen |rivleen], ancient highland brouge or shoe. See Lady of the 
Lake, canto ui, note 9. 
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virse, swine’s hide. 

Saxie, a giant. The kettle, in which he boiled the ship, is a 
hollow in a rock in the Island of Uist. Through Shetland, rocks 
surrounded by water are called Saxie’s stepping stones. 

bens [benz], bones. 

pushin, worthless. 

blett, bashful. Blaat, in Northumberland. 

moar az, more than. 

Geegarin meenz shiften aboot fer |fre] ples ta ples in the eage 0 a tyme. 
This clause is wrong printed in the text: “and a eage o’ a time,” 
should be “in the eage, etc.,” that is, from time to time. 

veezable, anything. 

Jerdamel |ferdamett], provision for the day. 

bindies [biudies], baskets. 

spaarls, puddings made of coarse beef. 

adrap & hey (key] bru in a ilie keg or hilke eddiran,—iiterally— 
drop of hay broth in an oil cag or barrel, either. In Shetland, as 
in the mountainous parts of the North of England, infusions of hay 
in water are given to calves instead of milk; and to cows, to in- 
crease their quantity of milk. Decoctions of herbs, in Bartholomew, 
Turner, and other old writers, are very commonly called broths. 


Anglo-Saxon Words Preserved in Devonshire. 
[See Note 13. ] 
[1839, Part 7Z., pp. 238, 239.] 


It has often occurred to me, whilst taking a review of the present 
state of Anglo-Saxon literature, to endeavour, by means of inquiries 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, to ascertain if the Anglo-Saxon language 
was ever extinct in England. A few days ago, whilst looking over 
Hearne’s ‘“‘ Glossary to Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle,” I met with 
a “letter concerning a book printed at Tavistock in Devonshire,” 
written by Hearne to John Bagford, who was then making collections 
(now in the Harleian Library) for a History of Printing. 

The allusion is to “‘ The Boke of Comfort, called in Latyn Boecius 
de Consolatione Philosophie, enprented in the exempt Monastery of 
Tavestok, in Denshyre. By me Dan Thomas Rychard, Monke of 
the sayd Monastery, to the instant desyre of the ryght worshypful 
esquyer Mayster Robert Langdon, Anno Domini MDXXV.” [See 
Note 14.] On this work Hearne, who apparently had examined it, 
has the following conjecture : 

“TJ am of opinion that. Robert Langdon mov’d him to print this 
Book not only out of a pious Design, but also for the advancing the 
Saxon Tongue, which was taught in this Abbey as well as in some 
other places of this Kingdom with success ; and there were Lectures 
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read in it constantly here, which continued some time after the Re- 
formation. Now this Translation of Boétius having variety of words 
agreeing with the Saxon, it might be reckoned by Mr. Langdon a very 
proper book for attaining to the knowledge of the Saxon Language, 
especially if compared with the Translation made King Alfred ; 
and for that reason, if for none else, the Printer m: induced to 
set it forth. If so, perhaps, there were onl a Number 
printed as would serve the Abbey for this end.” ; 

Several authorities may be cited respecting the founding a Saxon 
lecture in the monastery of Tavistock. The first which I shall adduce 
is Camden in the “ Britannia” (in Devonshire), who distinctly states 
that Saxon Lectures were read in Tavistock Monastery till or near to 
the time of its dissolution. In L’Isle’s “Saxon Monuments,” Preface. 
to the edition of 1623, allusion is made to it in the’ following words : 
“Thanks be to God that he that conquered the land could ‘not so 
conquer the language, but that in Memory of our Fathers it hath 
been preserved in common Lectures,” etc. Kennet, in his “ Life of 
Somner,” apparently following Camden, says: “In the Abbey of 
Tavistock, which had a Saxon founder about 691, there were solemn 
lectures in the Saxon tongue even to the time of our fathers, that the 
knowledge of it might not fail, as it has since well nigh done.” Ina 
sketch of the progress of Anglo-Saxon literature, published at Paris 
in 1836, there is an allusion to an Anglo-Saxon grammar, ‘‘ Nous 
avons lu quelque part que les moines de Tavistock compostrent et 
méme imprimérent une Grammaire Saxonne.” And in a work on the 
same subject, published the following year, Mr. Kemble remarks, “ It 
is said that the monks of Tavistock, before the dissolution of their 
monastery, not only revived the study of Saxon, but possessed a font 
of Saxon type, and printed Saxon books. Assuredly of any Saxon 
book which they did print (if ever they printed any), there is nothing 
remaining in any library in Europe.” 

Without multiplying quotations on the subject, although it may be 
doubted whether any Saxon books were printed before the Saxon 
Homilies, in 1567, by John Daye, yet it appears reasonable to con- 
clude that a Saxon lecture was publicly read in the monastery of 
Tavistock till its dissolution, which a few years only preceded what 
has been called the revival of Saxon literature by Archbishop Parker, 
about the year 1566. But the Archbishop was not alone in the wish 
to promote the revival of the Saxon tongue, although from his elevated 
position the merit of much that others did was, probably, attributed 
to him. The labours of Nowell, and Josceline, and Lambarde, must 
not be forgotten: the former of whom, so early as 1557, compiled a 
Saxon vocabulary, said to be deposited in the Bodleian Library ; so 
that his knowledge of the language, we may suppose, had been ac- 
quired before this period. Of Josceline but little is known ; some 
particulars of his life and labours are given in the “ History of Lam- 
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beth Palace,” and a portion of his collections: is deposited in the 
Cotton Library. [See Note 15.] 

There is, perhaps, no part of England in which so many Anglo- 
Saxon words are to be met with in general use, as amongst the common 
people of the counties of Devon and Somerset. For the purpose of 
illustration I subjoin a few words selected at random ; the first 
column has the Anglo-Saxon form ; the second the western dialect ; 
the third is modern English. 


her heer hair 
helm, healm - helm haulm 
heth heeth heath 
heorte hort heart 
heorot-berg hurt-berry whortleberry 
heorth herth hearth 
heering heering : herring 
hesl heasel hazel 
hroc hroke rook 
hrof hrof roof 
hyran hiér to hear 
hwar whaur where 
hweetene hweeten wheaten 


Without a knowledge of the strong aspiration of the 7, by natives 
of the west, it is, perhaps, not so evident ; but with that knowledge it 
will appear plainly that their pronunciation of words which retain the 
Anglo-Saxon form, approaches very nearly to that which is elucidated 
by the rules given by philologers for our guidance in the Anglo-Saxon. 
With this in view, the accenting of Aroc in any other way than by 
lengthening the open sound of @ as in croak seems to be improper. 
The retention too of the Anglo-Saxon pronoun ic, in the various 
forms of ic, ich, iche, ’ch, etc., as well as the singular and plural dative, 
thissum, of the Anglo-Saxon pronoun ¢#es, may be noticed as deserv- 
ing of attention. But the stronger evidence rests in the language 
itself as spoken in the remote districts into which the zmprovements of 
modern times have not hitherto found a way. 

In conclusion, it would afford me satisfaction if any of your readers 
can furnish distinct and positive evidence on the subject with which I 
commenced this letter. Yours, etc., 

PEDRIDAN. 


The Saxon Dialect of Dorsetshire. [See Note 16.] 


[1840, Part L., pp. 31-33-] 

The observations which your correspondent PEDRIDAN made in 
your Magazine for September on the Saxon character of the dialect 
of Devonshire, have induced me to send you a few on that of my 
native county, Dorsetshire. 


a 
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This dialect, which is purer and more regular than that which has 
been adopted as the national speech, is, I think, with little variation, 
that of most of those western parts of England which were included 
in the kingdom of the West Saxons, and has come down by inde-. 
pendent descent from the Saxon dialect which our forefathers, the 
followers of Cerdic and Cynric, Porta, Stuf, and Wihtgar, brought 
from the South of Denmark, and the Saxon islands Nordstrand, 
Busen, and Heligdland. It is a broad, bold, rustic shape of the 
English, as the Doric was of the Greek; rich in humour, strong in 
raillery, powerful in hyperbole, and altogether as fit a vehicle of 
rustic feeling and thought as the Doric is found in the Idyllia of 
Theocritus. — 

But to take up the subject of my letter—its affinity with the Saxon. 
It is very remarkable as retaining in the perfect participle of verbs a 
syllabic augment which is found in Anglo-Saxon and German, though 
the English has lost it. In German this augment is ge, as GE-hangen, 
hung—from hangen, to hang; GE-sungen, sung—from s7ugen, to sing ; 
GE-sehen, seen—from sehen, to see. 

In Saxon it is GE or A, the latter of which is that retained in Dorset- 
shire, as: 


He’ve A-lost his hatchet. 
He has lost his ax. 

He’ve a-vound his hoss. 
He has found his horse. 


A.-Saxon, Paulus GE-dundenwearth GE-send to Rome. Sax. Chr. A.D. 50. 
Dorset. Paul A-dound wer a-zent to Rome. 

A.-Saxon, Simon se apostle wees a-hangen. Sax. Chr. A.D. go. 
Dorset. Simon the ’possle wer a-hang’d. 
A.-Saxon. Cenwalh cing wees a-dryven of his rice. Sax. Chr. A.D. 645. 
Dorset. King Kenwalk wer a-dvove vrom his kingdom. 


The present tense indicative mood sing. of the verb 70 e is, 


Dorset. A.-SAXON. 
I be Ic beo 
Thou bist Thu byst 
He is He ys. 


A gainst is in the Dorset dialect and Anglo-Saxon agien. 

The demonstrative pronoun ¢/az is in the Dorset dialect ¢hick, with 
the z# soft, as in ¢He ; and ¢hick is clearly a corruption of the A.-Sax. 
thy ylca, in Scotch ¢he wk, meaning the same. 


A.-Saxon. Thy ylean geare hie gefuhton with Bryttas. Sax. Chr. a.D. 519. 
Dorsxt. Zick year tha fought with the Britons, 


~ 
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The pronoun ¢Ais is in Dorset dialect 4zez, in A.-Sax. ¢heos 


ine en hine 
a plough (avatrum) a zul sul 
a woodpigeon a woodculver culfer, a dove. 


The word rather, as in the expression I would rather die than do 
such an action, means, sooner or earlier, and is the comparative degree 
of an adverb ra¢he, which is lost from national English, though in the 
vale of Blackmore—natale solum meum—the expression “I wer up 
rathe this marnen,” for “I was up early this morning,” is in common 
use. 

To drong is in Dorset to crowd or press, as dringen is in German ; 
and a hangen is the slope or side of a hill, which the Germans call 
abhang. 

Many verbs that are irregular in the national language are con- 
jugated regularly in the dialect of the West. The imperfect tenses 
of the verbs dlow, build, catch, and crow, for examples; being d/owed, 
builded, catched, and crowed. 

The Dorset dialect, in most cases, substitutes the diphthongal 
sound za or ya for the long a, as that in fale, bake, cake, hate, late, 
making these words “ale, biake, kiake, hiate, liate; the very change 
which the Spanish language has made in the same sound, that of ¢ in 
many Italian words, such as dene, certo, inverno, serra, tempo, and 
vento, which are in Spanish den, cierto, invierno, sierra, tiempo, and 
viento ; and in like manner the a long of English words, such as do/d, 
cold, fold, more, oak, and rope, is commonly preceded by z in our 
dialect, in which those words become éxo/d, cuold, vuold, muore, woak, 
and ruofe; a change of which we find examples in Italian in such 
words as buono, cuore, luogo, and uomo, from the Latin donus, cor, 
locus, and homo, though in these cases the is not sounded so strongly 
as it is in the Dorsetshire words. 

The initial f of English words is commonly rejected for its softer 
cognate v in the Dorset dialect, while in the Swedish language / is 
pronounced as v at the end of words. ; ; 

The study of the provincial dialects would open to philologists 
much that is yet unknown of the structure of the English language, 
and most likely lead them nearer to the true pronunciation of the 


Anglo-Saxon. Yours, etc, 
W. BaRNES. 


Exmoor Courtship: Or, A Devonshire Dialogue. 


[See Note 17.] 
[1746, 2p. 297-300. ] : 
There is no accounting for the sudden transition in the mind from 
one subject to another. I believe you will scarce sce the least 
marks of connection, and yet I found several, between the pieces 
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mentioned in your entertaining account of the French Theatre, and 
the pastoral which I here inclose, and (pardon the liberty) recommend 
to a place in your magazine. The dramatic piece entitled a ‘ Morality,’ 
ante p. 200 [See Note 18] which condemns extravagant Feasting, gave 
me so great pleasure, that I really think, a delightful F arce, or coml- 
tragic opera might be composed under this title. The trial and con- 
demnation of Sir John Feasting, and Humphry Gluttony, Esq., for 
the horrid murder of 17 lords, 5 bishops, 29 members of parliament, 
123 liverymen, 606 free-holders and free-burgesses, besides a great 
number cruelly wounded, and disabled in their limbs, since the dis- 
solution of last parliament; together with the humours of Sir 
Timothy Good-company, Roger I-drink-to-you, Harry Goodfellow, 
etc., Esquires ; especially, if a genius like Hogarth’s was to dress 
these characters, with those of Mess, Remedy, Pill, Clyster, Dropsy, 
Quinsy, Jaundice, etc. This piece however contributed very little to 
the recollection of the inclosed, no further than that I fancy’d they 
might both be brought on some of our stages with success ; and 
probably from this hint, the manager of Goodman’s fields may try one 
of them, when his run of Culloden fight is over. But to come to the 
point—it was that passage, p. 199 B., of the cursed child who killed 
his father, hanged his mother, and at last went distracted, which 
fetch’d back to my memory a like passage about the ballad, in the 
following dialogue, and caused me to peruse the whole again ; and as 
I had more than once read it before, and still with pleasure, I guess 
it will be entertaining to others. It was first written by a clerygyman 
of Devonshire, near the forest of Exmoor ; but, I believe, has received 
some additions. 
I am your obliged monthly subscriber, 
H. Oxon. 


P.S. If you please to insert this letter, I could wish you would add 
a request that your correspondents in other counties would favour the 
public by your means with as good and as copious a sample oftheir 
particular dialects, and that some of them would’send us the mean- 
ing of the words, which I have marked with an asterism, for I cannot 
so much as guess at it. 


EXMOOR COURTSHIP: 


Or, A Suitoring Discourse, in the Devonshire Dialect and Mode, 
near the forest of Exmoor. 


THE PERSONS. 


ANDREW MOORMAN, @ young farmer. 
MARGERY VAGWELL, Ais sweetheart. 

Old gammer'NELL, gammer to MARGERY. 
TAMSIN, sister to MARGERY. 


Exmoor Courtship. 4 


| on 


ScENE.—AMargery’s House, 


To MARGERY exfer ANDREW. 


And. How geeth et, Cozen Magery ? 

.Mar. Hoh! cozen Andra, how d’ye try? 

A. Come, let’s shake honds, thof kissing be scarce. 

M. Kissing’s plenty enow ; but chud zo leefe kiss tha back o’ ma 
hond, as e’er a manin Challacomb, or eet in Paracomb ; no dispreise. 

A. Es don’t believe thek, and eet es believe well too. 

(Zwop / he kisses and smuggles her.) 

MM. Hemph !—Oh! the vary vengeance out o’ tha!—Tha hast a 
creem’d ma yearms, and a’morst a burst ma neck.—Well, bet, vor 
at dost try, ees zay, cozen Andra? Les hant a zee’d ye a gurt 
while. 

A. Why, fath, cozen Magery, nort marchantable, e’er zince es 
scor’st a tack or two wey Rager Trogwell, t’ather day.—Bet, zugs! es 
trem’d en, and vagg’d en zo, that he’ll veel et vor wone while, chell 
warndy. 

MM. How, cozen Andra! Why ees thort ee couden a vort zo. 

A. Why, ’twas oll about ¢4ee, mun ;—vor es chan’t hire an eel 
word o’ tha. : e 

M. How! about me /—why, why vore about me, good zweet now? 
—Of a ground ha can zay no harm by ma. 

A. Well, well, no matter. Es cou’den hire tha a run down, and a 
roilad upon zo, and zet still leke a mumchance, and net pritch en vor’t. 

MM. Why, whot, and be hang’d to en, cou’d a zey oO’ me, a gurt 
meazel ? 

A. Es begit tha words now ;—bet ha roilad zo, that es cou’dent 
bear et.—Bet a deden’t looze his labour, fath ;—vor es toz’d en, es 
lamb’d en, es lace’d en, es thong’d en, es drash’d en, es drumm’d en, 
es tann’d en to tha true *ben, fath.—Bet stap ! cham avore ma story. 
—Zes I, ‘‘ Thee! thee art a pretty vella!’—Zes he, ‘Gar! thee 
castn’t make a pretty vella o’ ma.”—“ No, agar,” zes I, “vor th’art 
too ugly to be made a pretty vella, that true enow.” Gar, ha wos 
woundy mad than.—‘“ Chell try thek,” zes he.—“ As zoon’s tha wut,” 
zes I. Zo upharoze, and to’t we went.—Vurst ha geed ma a whister- 
poop under tha year, and vorewey ha geed ma a vulch in tha leer.— 
Add, then ees rakad up, and tuck en be tha collar, and zo box’d en, 
and zlapp’d en, that es made hes kep *hoppy, and hes yead addle 
to en. : 

M. Well, ees thank ye, cozen Andra, vor taking wone’s peart zo.— 
Bet cham *agest eel go vor a warrant vor ye, and take ye bevore tha 
cunsabel ; and than ye mey be bound over, and be vorst to gi'n 
t’Exeter to zizes ; and than ha mey zwear tha peace of es, you know. 
—Es en et better to drenk vriends and make et up? 
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A. Go vor a warrant !—Ad! let ’en, let en go; chell not hender 
en :—Vor there’s Tom Vuss can take hes cornoral oath thet 4e begun 
vurst.—And if ha do’s, chell ha’ as good a warrant vor fe as he can 
vor me, don’t quesson’t: Vor tha turney into Moulton knows me, 
good now, and has had zome zweet pounds o’ veather bevore ha dy’d. 
—And if he’s a meended to go to la, es can spend vorty or vifty 
shillings as well’s he, And zo let en go, and wipe whot ha zets upon 
a zindeys wi’ hes warrant.—Bet hang en, let’s ha’ nort more to zey 
about en ; vor chave better bezneze in hond a gurt deal. 

(He takes hold of her, and paddles in her neck and bosom.) 

M. Come, be quiet ;—be quiet, ees zay, a grabbling o’ wone’s 
tetties.—-Ees won't ha’ ma tetties a gtabbled zo; ner ees won't be zo 
mullad and foulad.—Stand azide ; come, gi’ o’er. 

A, Lock, lock ! How skittish we be now! Yow weren’t zo skittish 
wey Kester Hosegood up to Daraty Vuzz’s up-zetting.—No, no, yow 
weren't zo skittish than, ner zo squeamesh nether.—/Ze murt mully 
and foully tell ha-wos weary. 

MM. Ees believe the vary dowl’s in voke vor leeing. 

A. How! zure and zure, you won’t deny et, wull ye, whan oll the 
voaken took noteze o’ et ? ; 

MM, Why, cozen Andra, thes wos the whole sump o’ tha bezneze.— 
Chaw’r in wey en to donce; and whan tha donce was out, tha crowd 
cry’d “Squeak squeak, squeak squeak” (as ha uzeth to do, you know) 
and ha cort ma about tha neck, and wouden’t be a zed bet ha woud 
kiss ma, in spite o’ ma, do what ees coud to hender en.—Ees coud a 
borst tha crowd in shivers, and tha crowder too, a foul slave as ha 
wos, and hes veddlestick to tha bargen. 

A. Well, well, es b’ent angry, mun.—And zo let’s kiss and vriends. 
—(Kisses her.)—Well, bet cozen Magery, oll thes while es han’t a told 
tha my arrant ;—and chave on* ever arrant to tha, mun. 

M. (Simpering) Good sweet now, whot arrant es et? Ees marl 
whot arrant ee can ha to me. 

A. Why, vath, chell tell tha. Whot zignavies et to mence the 
matter? ’Tes these; volus nolus wut ha’ ma? a 
A Bt fa ma? Whot's thek?—Ees can’t tell what ye me-an by 
thek. 

A. Why, than, chell tell tha vlat and plean. Yow know es kep 
Challacomb-moor in hond ; ’tes vuil-statad* ; Bet cham to chonge a 
live vor dree yallow-beels.** And than thare’s tha lant up to 
Parracomb town ; and whan es be ta Parracomb, es must ha’ wone 
that es can trest to look arter thee *girred-teal’d meazels, and to zar tha 
ilt* and tha barra, and melk tha kee to Challacomb, and to look arter 
the thengs of tha houze. 

aa O varjuice!" Why, cozen Andra, a good steddy zarrant can do 
oll thes. 
A. Po, po, po! chell trest no zarrants.—And more an zo, than 
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they'll zey by me as they ded by geffer Hill t’ather day : Zzey made 
two beds, and ded g’in to wone.—No, no, es ban’t zo mad _ nether.— 
Well, bet, lock, dost zee, cozen Magery ; zo vur yore es tha wut ha 
ma, chell put thy live upon Parracomb-down. "Tes wor twanty 
nobles a year, and a purse to put min in. 

M. O vile! Whot, marry?—No; chan’t ha’ tha best man in 
Challacomb, ner eet in Parracomb.—Na, chell ne’er marry, vor ort’s 
know. No, no; they zey thare be more a marry’d aready than can 
boil tha crock o’ zendeys.—No, no, cozen Andra, cud amorst zwear 
chudn’t ha tha best squaer in oll Ingland.—Bet, come ; prey, cozen 
Andra, zet down a lit. Ees murst g’up in chamber, and speak a 
word or two wey zister Tamzin. Hare’s darning up of old blankets, 
and rearting* tha peels, and snapping o’ vleas.—Ees’ll come agen 
prezently. . 

A. Well, do than; bet make haste, d’ye zee.—Mean time chell 
read o’er the new ballet chave in ma pocket. 

M. New ballet! O good now, let’s hire you zing it up. 

A, Zing !—No, no; ’tes no zinging ballet, mun: bet ’tes a godly 
wone, good now. 

MM. Why, whot’s about, than ? 

A. Why, ’tes about a boy that kill’d hes veather; and how hes 
veather went agen, in shape of a gurt voul theng, wi’ a cloven voot, 
and vlashes o’ vire, and troubled tha house zo, that the whotjecomb, 
tha whit-witch, was vorst to lay en in the Red-Zea ; and how tha boy 
repented, and went distracted, and was taen up, and was hang’d vor't, 
and zung saums, and zed hes prayers. ’Twull do your heart good to 
hire et, and make yow cry lick enny theng.—Thare’s tha picture o’en 
too, and the parson, and tha dowl, and tha ghost, and tha gallows. 

M. Bet es et true, bezure ? 

A. True! O la! yes, yes; Es olweys look to that. Look’s zee ; 
’tes here in prent, /issen’d according to order. That’s olweys prented 
on what es true, mun.—Es took care to zee that, whan es bort ’en. 

M. Well, well, read et ;—and chell g’up to zester. 


ScenE—the chamber. 
To TAMZEN enter MARGERY. 


M. Oh; zester Tamzen !—Odd! ee es a come along, and fath and 
trath hath a put vore the quesson to ma a ready.—Kes very b'leive 
tha banes wull g’ in next zindey.— Tis oll es ho’ vor.—Bet es tell en, 
marry a-ketha! and tell en downreert es chant marry tha best man in 
Sherwill-hunderd.—Bet dest hire ma, zester Tamzen?—Don’tee be a 
labb o’ tha tongue in what cham a going to zey, and than chell tell tha 
zometheng.—The banes, cham a’most zure, wull g’in other a Zendey, 
or a Zendey-zenneert to vurdest. E’s not abo’ two and twonty ;— 
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a spicy vella, and a vitty vella vor enny keendest theng.—Thee know’st 
Jo Hosegood es reckon’d a vitty vella: Poo! ees a zooterly vella to 
Andra; thare’s no compare. 

T. Go, ya wicked countervit ! why dost lee zo agenst tha meend g 
and whan ha put vore tha quesson tell en tha wudstn’t marry ?—Bezides, 
zo vur as know’st, ha murt take pip o’, and meach off, and come no 
more anearst tha. 

M. Go, yow alkitole! yow gurt vullesh trapes! Dest thee thenk 
ee believad ma, whan ees zed chudn’t marry? Ee es net zo zart-a- 
baked nether. Vor why? Ees wudn’t be too vurword nether ; vor 
than ee murt dra back.—No, no; vor oll whot’s zed, ees hope tha 
banes wull g’in, ees zey, next Zundey.—And vath, nif’s do vall over 
tha desk, ’twont *thir ma, ner borst.ma bones.—Bet nif they don’t 
g’in by Zendey-zenneert, chell tell tha, in shoort company, es shall 
borst ma heart. Bet ees must go down to en; vor he’s by es zel oll 
thes while. 


Scenz—the ground-room again. 
To ANDREW enter MARGERY. 


A. Well, cozen Magery ; cham glad you’re come agen: vor thes 
ballet es so very good, that et makes wone’s heart troubled to 
read et. 

M. Why, put et up than while ees get a putcher o’ zyder. Will ee 
eat a croust o’ bread and cheeze, cozen Andra? 

A. No, es thankee, cozen Magery; vor es eat acrub as es came 
along; bezides es went to denner jest avore.—Well, bet cozen 
Magery, whot onser do’st gi ma to tha quesson es put vore now- 
reert. 

Mf, What quesson was et ? 

A, Why, zure, yow ar’n’t zo vorgetvul. Why, the quesson es put a 
little rather. 

M. Ees don’t know whot quesson ee mean ; ees begit what quesson 
twos, 

A. Why, to tell tha vlat and plane agen, ’twos thes: “ Wut ha ma, 
ay or no?” 

M. Whot! marry to earteen? Ees gee tha zame onser ees gee’d 
avore, ees wudn’t marry tha best man in oll Ingland. Ees cud amorst 
zwear chud ne’er marry at oll—No more chon’t—vor ort’s know. — 
And more an zo, cozen Andra, cham a told you keep company wey 
Tamzen Hosegood, thek gurt banging, thonging, muxy drawbreech, 
daggle-teal’d jade, a zower-sop’d, yerring, chockling trash, a buzzom- 
chuck’d haggaging moyle, a gurt fustilug. Hare’satrub. And nif 
you keep hare company, ees ’ll ha no more to zey to tha. 


A. Ay, this is Jo Hosegood’s flimflam.—Oh tha vary vengeance 
out o’en. 
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4M. No, no; tes none of Jo Hosegood’s flimflam ; bet zo tha crime 
of tha country goeth. 

A. Ah, bet ’twos Jo Hosegood’s zetting vore in tha vurst place. 
Ha wull lee a rope upreert—Whan ha hath a took a shord and a 
paddled, ha wull tell doil, and tell dildrams, and roily upon enny 
kesson zoul.—Add ! nif es come athert en, chell gi’ en a lick ;—chell 
lay en o’er the years ;—chell plim en, chell toze en, chell cotten en, 
chell thong en, chell tann en ;—chell gi’ en a strat in tha chups ;— 
chell vag en, chell trem en, chell drash en, chell curry hes coat vor en ; 
—chell drub en, chell make hes kep hoppy.—Add! chell gi’ en zutch a 
zwop !—chell gi’ en a whapper, and a wherret, and a whisterpoop too : 
Add! chell baste en to tha true benn. 


(Speaks in a great passion, and shews with his hands how he'll beat his 
adversary.) 


M. Lock, lock, lock! cozen Andra! vor why vore be ee in zitch a 
vustin fume ?P—Why, ees don’t zey ’twos Jo Hosegood zes zo, bet only 
that zo tha crime o’ tha country goeth. 

A. Well, well, cozen Magery, be’t how twull, whot caree I ?—And 
zo, good-buy, good-buy t’ye, cozen Magery.—Nif voaken be jealous 
avore they be married, zo they mey arter. Ay ay, zo they mey arter. 
Zo good-buy, cozen Magery. Chell not trouble yow agen vor wone 
while, chell warndy. [ Going. 

M. (calling after him). Bet hearky, hearky a bit, cozen Andra! 
Ees wudn’t ha’ ye go away angry nether. Zure and zure you won't 
deny to zee ma drenk, wull ye >—Why, you han’t a tasted our zyder 
yet. (A. returns.) Come, cozen Andra, here’s tee. 

A. Na, vor that matter, es owe no illwill to enny kesson, net I.— 
Bet es won’t drenk, nether, except yow vurst kiss and vriends, 
(Kisses her.) 

M. Yow won’t be a zed—(Ae drinks)—Well, bet hearkee, cozen 
Andra, won’t ye g’up and zee grammer avore ye g’up to Challacomb ? 
—’Tes bet jest over tha paddack and along the park. 

A. Es caren’t much nif’s do go zee old ont Nell.—And how do 
hare tare along ? : 

M. Rub along, d’ye zey?—Oh! grammer’s wor vour hunderd 
pounds, reckon tha goods indoor and out a door. 

A. Cham glad to hire et: vor es olweys thort her to ha’ be bare 
buckle and thongs. 

MM. Oh! no, no, mun: hare’s mearty well to pass, and maketh 
gurt account of me, good now. : 

A, Cham glad to hire o’ thek too. Mey be, hare mey gi’ tha a good 
stub,—Come let’s g’ender than. 

(Takes her arm under his, and leads her.) 
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Scene—Old Gammer NELU’S. 
To her enter ANDREW and MARGERY. 


A. Good den, good den, ount Nell.—Well, how d’ye try? How 
goeth et wi’ ye? : 

Old Neil, Why, vath, cozen Andra, pritty vitty, whot’s chur. Chad 
a glam or two about ma.—Chad a crick in ma back, and in ma niddick. 
Tho chawr a lamps ’d in wone 0’ ma yearms. Tho come to a heart- 
gun: vorewey struck out and came to a *barngun: tho come to an 
*allernbatch : and vorey vell in upon ma bones, and come to a bone- 
shave.*—But e’er zince the old Jilian Vrinkle blessed vore, ’tes pritty 
vitty; and cham come to ma meat-list agen.—Well, but hearky, 
Cozen Andra: Ees hire yow lick a lit about ma cozen Magery, ay and 
have smeled about her a pritty while. Chawr a told that yow sim- 
mered upon wone t’ather up to Grace Vrogwell’s bed-ale.—Well, cozen 
Andra, ’twell do vary well vor both. No matter how zoon. Cham 
oll vore, and zo chaw’r zo zoon’s ees hired o’t.—Hare’s net as zome 
giglets, zome prenking mencing thengs be, oll vor gamboyling, rump- 
ing, steehopping, ragrouting, and gigletting ; bet a tyrant maid vor 
work, and tha stewardlest vittest wanch that comath on tha stones 0’ 
Moulton, no dispreise. 

M. (softly aside to her). Thenkee, grammer, thenkee keendly.— 
And _nif’s. shou’dn’t ha’ en, shou’d borst ma heart—(a/oud) Good 
grammer, don’t tell me o’ marrying. Chave a told cozen Andra ma 
meend aready, that chell ~e’er marry, vor ort’s know. 

Old Nell. Stap hather, cozen Magery, a lite, and tern these cheesen. 
—(Pretendedly private to her.) Go, you alketole, why dest tell zo, 
tha’rt ne’er marry? ‘Tha wutten ha’ tha’ leek ; a comely sprey vitty 
vella vor enny keendest theng. Come, nif tha wut ha’ en, chell gi’ 
tha a good stub. ‘There’s net a spryer vella in Challacomb, 

M. Bet, grammer, wullee be zo good’s yow zey, nif zo be, vor your 
zake, ees do vorce ma Zel to let en lick a bit about ma. 

Old Nell. Ay, es tell tha.—(aside) Cham agest hare’ll dra en into a 
promish wone dey or wother. 

A, Well, ount Nell, es hired whot yow zed, and es thank yow too. 
—Bet now chave a zeed ye, ’tes zo good as chad eat ye, as they uze 
to zey.. Es must go home now as vast as es can. Cozen Magery, 
won’tee go wi’ ma a lit wey ? 

Mf. May be ees may g’up and zee ont Moreman, and may he ees 
man’t. | Zxeunt, 

ScENE— The open Country. ~ 


Enter ANDREW, followed by MARGERY. 

Md. Add! ees ’ll zee en up to Challacomb-Moor stile-—Now must 
ees make wise chawr a going to ont Moreman’s, and only come thes 
wey. 

£ 
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A. (spying her). Cozen Magery, cozen Magery! stap a lit: whare 
so vast, mun? (Ske stays.) Zo, now es zee yow be zo good as yer 
word, na, and better; vor tha -zedst ‘may be chell, and may be 
chon’t.” ETS aa 

M. Oh, yow take tha words tather wey. ;'Ees.zed, “ may be chéll, 
and may be chon’t g’up and zee ont Moreinah,”?-'Bes zed no more 
an zo. Ees go thes wey to zee Aare, that’s oll. " Bet. ghudn’t:go zo 
vur to meet enny man in Challacomb, ner Parracomb, ner eet in oll. 


king George’s kingdom, bless hes worship! Meet tha men aketha:!.° .” 


—Hah! be quiet, ees zey, a creeming a body zo. And more an zo, 
yar beard precketh ill-vavourdly. Ees marl whot these gurt black 
beards be good vor, Yow ha made ma chucks buzzom. 

A. Well whot’s zey, cozen Magery? Chell put in tha banesa Zendey, 
volus nolus, / 

M. Than ees ’ll vorbed men, fath. 

A. Oh! chell trest tha vor thek. Es don’t thenk yow’ll take zo 
much stomach to yare zel as to vorbed men avore zo many vokes.— 
Well, cozen Magery, good neart. 

4M. Cozen Andra, good neart.—Ees wish you well to do. 


ScENE—MarceEry’s Home. 
To TAMZEN enter MARGERY Singing. 


MM. Zister Tamzin, whare art? Whare art a popling and a pulch- 
ing, dost hire ma? 

T: Lock, lock, lock! Whot’s the mater, Magery, that tha leapest, 
and caperest, and whistlest, and zing’st zo? Whot, art hanteck ? 

M. That’s nort to nobody ; chell whistley, and capery, and zing vor 
oll yow.—Eet a vor oll, nif ta wutten’t be a labb of tha tongue now, 
chell tell tha zometheng,—Zart ! whistery.—My banes g’in a Zendey, 
fath, to Andra, tha spicest vella in Sherwill hunderd. 

ZT. Ola! why thare lo! why zo lo! Now we shall be marry’d 
near together ; vor mine be in and out agen ;—thof my man don’t 
eet tell me tha day. Ees marl ha don’t pointee whot’s in tha meend 
o’ en, 

M. Chell g’in to Moulton tomarra pritty *tapely, to buy zome can- 
vest vor a new holland chonge. , 

T: Ay, ay, zo do; vor tha casen’t tell whot mey happen to tha in 
tha middle banes. 

M. How! ya gurt trapes.—Whot dest me-an by thek? _Ees scorn 
tha words. Ded ort happen to ¢Aee in thy middle banes? Happen 
aketha ! 

T. Hah! ort happen to me in my middle banes? es scorn et to 
tha dert o’ ma shoes, locks zee, ya mincing, *kerping baggage.— Vare- 


well. 
4—2 
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[1746, 2p. 352-355-] xe 
AN EXMOOR: SCOLDING ; 
In the Propriety and: Deceney ‘of Exmoor Language, between two 
sisters, WILMQ¥..MQREMAN, azd THOMASIN MoREMAN, as they were 
SPINNING." , 0° ae 


Pan oT. Bock ! Wilmot, vor why vore ded’st roily zo upon ma up to 
+s. 2/6 Challacomb rowl?* Ees ded’nt thenk tha had’st a be’ zitch a labb 


o’ tha tongue.—What a vengeance! wart betoatled, or wart tha bag- 
‘gaged ;—or had’st tha took a shord, or a paddled ? 

W. I roily upon tha, ya gurt, thonging, banging, muxy drawbreech? 
—Noa, ’twas thee roil’st upon me up to Daraty Vrogwill’s up-zitting, 
when tha vung’st to, and be hang’d to tha! to Rabbin.—’Shoud zem 
tha wart zeck arter me-at and me-al—And zo tha merst, by ort I 
know, wey guttering,* as gutter tha will’st, whan tha com’st to good 
tackling.—Bet zome zed “Shoor and shoor tha ded’st bet make wise, 
to zee whare tha young Josy Heaff-field, wou’d come to zlack thy 
boddize, and whare a wou’d be O vore* or no.”—But ’twas thy old 
disyease, chun. 

T. Hey go! what disyease dest me-an, ya gurt, dugged-teal’d, 
zwopping, rousling blowze? Ya gurt roile, tell ma. Tell ma, a zey, 
what disyease dest me-an ?—Ad! chell ream my heart to tha avore is 
let tha lipped.*—Chell tack et out wi’ tha to tha true ben, fath! Tell 
ma, a zey, what disyease dest me-an that tha zest cham a troubled 
wey? 

W. Why, ya purting, tatchy, stertling, ghowering, prinking, minc- 
ing theng, chell tell tha what disyease. Is dedn’t me-an the bone- 
shave, ner the heartgun, ner the Allernbatch* that tha had’st in thy 
niddick. ’Tes better ’twar: vor than ount Annis Moreman cou’d ha’ 
blessed vore, and net ha’ pomster’d about et, as moather ded. 

IZ. What disyease than, ya gurt haggage? ~ 

W. Why, e’er zince tha wart tonty, ay zewnteen, and avore, tha 
hast a be’ troubled wey tha doul vetch tha. 

Z. What’s me-an by that, ya long-hanjed mea-zel? Dist hire ma? 
Tha call’st ma stertling roil now-reert—How dedst thee stertlee* upon 
the zest last harrest wey the young Dick Vrogwill, whan George Vuzz 
putch’d >—He told ma the whole fump o’ the besneze. 

W. Oh! the very vengeance tear tha !— Dest thee tell me o’ Dick 
Vrogwill ?—Why thee art in a ninniwatch e’ery other torn, nif zo be 
tha dest but zet zeert in Harry Vursdon. 

fT. How! ya gurt, chounting, grumbling, glumping, zower-zwaped, 
yerring trash ! 

W. Don’t tell me o’ glumping : oll the neighbourhooden know thee 
to be a ve-aking, blazing, tiltish hussey. 
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_ Z And thee art a crewnting, querking, he-avy, dudded-yess, chock- 
ling baggage. is 

W. Net zo chockling, ner it zo crewnting, as thee art, a colting 
hobby-horse !—Nif tha dest bet go down in the paddick, to stroak the 
kee, thee wut come oll a-gerred,* and oll horry zo vurs tha art a vorked; 
ya gerred-teal’d, panking, hewstring me-azel! Thee art lick a skittish 
sture jest a yooked. Tha wouldst bost any keendest theng, tha art 
zo vore-reert, nif vauther dedn’t ha-ape tha. 

Z. Ay, ay! Kester Moreman wou’d ha’ be’ hove up, nif zo be a 
had a had tha; a toteling, wambling, zlottering, zart-and-vair he-at- 
stool. ic 

-W. Ay; and zo wou'd the young George Vuzz, chun, whan a had 
a had a rubracrock, rouzeabout, platvooted, zidlemouth’d swashbucket. 
—Pitha, dest think enny theng will e’er vittee or gooddee wey zich a 
whatnosed, haggage-tooth’d, stare-bason, timersome, rixy,* wapper- 
ee’d theng as thee art? 

Z. Dest hire ma? Oll the crime o’ the country goth, that whan 
tha liy’st up to tha cot, tha wert the old Rager Hill’s under bed- 
blonket. And more and zo, that tha wert a chittering, raving, racing; 
buzzom-chuck’d, rigging,* lonching,* haggaging moil. 

W. How! ya confounded trapes! Tell me enny more o’ Rager 
Hill’s bed-blonket, ad! chell pull the poll o’ tha, chall plim tha, chell 
vulch tha, looks zee. Rager Hill.es as honest a man as any in Chal- 
lacomb ;—no dispreise. 

TZ. And do thee tell me o’ stertling upon the zess, when George 
Vuzz putch’d, chell gi’ tha a lick ;—chell lay tha over the years wey 
the vire-tangs. Ad! chell ting tha. Thy buzzom chucks were pretty 
vitty avore tha mad’st thy zell therle, and they vlesh oll wangery, and 
they skin oll flagged, with nort but agging, and veaking, and tiltish- 
ness. ; 

W. Bed-blonket akether! Ha! zey zitch a word more, chell cotton 
thy wastecoat. Chell thong tha, chell gi tha’ zitch a strat in tha chups, 
ya grizzledemundy. 

T: Meastrat in the chups? Dest hirema? Come a neest me, 
chell pummel tha, chell vag tha, chell lace tha. 

W. Thee lace ma? Chem a laced well afine aready.—Zey wone 
word more, and chell bresh tha, chall make thy boddize pilmee. 

T. How a man a zed! make my boddize pilmee? Add! if e’er 
tha squeak’st wone word more o’ the bed-blonket, chell trim tha, chell 
crown tha, chell vump tha. 

W. Why dedst thee tell me o’ the zess, or it of the hey-pook, as 
tha dedst whileer ;—Chell drub tha, chell curry thy scabbed yess var 
tha. 

TZ. Why dedst thee, than, tell me ’isterday o’ losting my rewden 
hat in the rex-bush, out to whorting ? and more and zo, that the young 
Tom Vuzz shou’d le-ave he’s codglove*—-Ad! a word more o’ tha 
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young Tom Vuzz, chell baste tha, chell stram tha, chell drash tha ;— 
chell make thy kepp hoppee, wi’ thy Vlanders lace upon’t. 

W..Vianders lace! _ Whet’s me-an by that, ha-ah? Tell me enny 
more o’ Vlanders lace, chell make thy yead addle. Chell up wi’ ma 
veest, and gi’ tha a whisterpoop, and zitch a zwop as shall make tha 
veel me, looks’zee ! Si5Ee 

7. Gi’ me a zwop?—Ad! chell gi’ tha a wherret, or a zlat in the 
chups—or up wi’ thy dugged coats, and tack tha gre-asy yess o’ tha. 

W.. Thee tack-me, ya -unlifty, ill-hearty, untidy me-azel ?—Andra 
wou’d ha’ had a trub in tha, nif’s vauther hadn’t a strat the match. 

7. How, dem? a trub?—Go, ya rearing, snapping, tedious, cutted 
snibblenose!. Th’art olweys a vustled up in an old jump, ora whittle, 
or an old seggard, avore zitch times as. Neckle Halse comath about : 
~Than tha wut prinkee.—Thee-hast a let the kee go zoo-vor..want of 
strocking. It a-vor oll th’art an abomination pinchvart vor thy own 
eends.—Ay, ya! shoort,* Wilmot, shoort !—Zwer thy torn; or else 
tha'tedst net carry whome thy pad, and'meét Neckle Halse by tha 
wey.—He'll meet tha in the vuzzy-park coander be cockleert, or avore, 
chell warndy. . 

W. Tell ma wone word o’ Neckle Halse, chell skull tha, tha hastn’t 
a be’ a skull’d: zo vor wone while. Ya gurt fustilugs! The old Mag 
Dawkins es but a huckmuck to tha. Zet tha about ort, why, tha dest 
thengs vore and back, a cathamm’d, a vore-reert, and vramp-shapen, 
like a totle. 

Z: How! ya long-hanjed trapes! ya: blowmonger baarge! Thee 
wut coalvarty* a-bed ayore bevore-days. Th’art zo deeve as a had- 
dick in chongy weather. Or when ’tes avrore, or a scratcht the le-ast 
theng out, or whan snewth, or blunketh, or doveth, or in. scatty 
aie or in a tingling vrost, than tha art theck-lifted, and behang’d 
to tha. 

W. And thee art a lams’d in one o’ thy yearms, and can’st net zee 
a sheen in thy reert ee. 

Z. Rex-bush !—Fath! tell me o’ tha rex-bush, ya teeheing pixy !— 
Es marl who’s more vor rigging or rumping, steehopping or ragrowter- 
ing, giggleting or gambowling, than thee art thyzel.—Pitha, destn’t 
remember whan tha comest over the clam wi’ tha old Hugh Hose- 
good, whan tha wawter wos by stave, how tha velst in, and the old 
Hugh drade thee out by tha vorked eend, wi’ thy dugged clathers up 
zo vur as thy na’el, whan tha wart just a buddled ? 

W. Lock! dest dwallee,* or tell doil? | Pitha, tell reazanable, or 
hold thy popping, ya gurt washamouch. : 


So ends the first bout. 
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W. Dist hire ma, dem? Chell ha tether vinny wi’ tha.—Tha toldst 
ma now-reert, or a whilere, of rigging and rumping, steehopping and 
ragrowtring, giggleting and gamboyling. What’s me-an by that? But 
thee, thee wut ruckee, and squattee, and doatee in the chimly coander 
lick an axwaddle ; and wi’ the zame tha wut rakee up, and gookee, 
and tell doil, tell dildrams and buckingham jenkins.—Ay, ay, poor 
Andra Vursdon wud ha’ had a rigmutton rumpstall in tha, nif tad net 
ha’ be’ strat. A wud ha’ had a coad, riggleting, parbeaking,* piping 
body in tha; olwey wone glam or nether. And more an zo, there’s 
no direct to hot tha tell’st. Tha wut feb et herrtily. Na, tha wut 
lee a rope outreert. Chad a most a borst my guts wi’ laughing, whan’s 
zee’d tha whilere trapesee hum from tha Yeoanna Lock, thy shoes all 
besh—, thy hozen muxy up zo vurs thy gammerels* to tha very huck- 
sheens* o tha, thy gore coat oll a girred, thy head-clathing oll a foust ; 
thy wastcoat-oll horry,* and thy pancrock* a kiver’d wi’ brifs and 
buttons. 

Z. Why thare zo! Bet dist net thee thenk, ya long-hanjed trapes, 
that tha young Josy Yeaff-field wud ha’ be’ placad, whan ha had a 
zitch a crowdling theng as thee art? Eart lundging, eart squatting upen 
thy tether eend. Zey ort to tha, why tha wut twitch up thy teal, and 
drow up thy noaze, and take owl o’ or take pip o’. Nif won zey tha 
le-ast theng out, tha wut purtee a zinnet arter. 

W. How, hussey! ya confounded trash! Dist remember whan tha 
wenst out in tha Vuzzey-park, in the desk o’ tha yeaveling, jest in tha 
dimmet, wi’ tha young Humphry Hosegood,—and how ha mulled and 
foulad about tha? Ha bed tha zet down ;—and tha zedst tha wudst 
net, nif ha ded net blow tha down. Zo ha blow’d, and down tha 
valst. Who shud be hard by (vor ’twas in the dimmet) but the 
square’s bealy ;—and vorewey ha cry’d out that oll windvalls belongad 
to’s measter.. Wi’ tha zame tha splettest away—down the pennet— 
hilter skilter—as if tha dowl had ha’ be’ in tha heels o’ tha. 

Z. Oh the dowl splet tha! who told theckee strammer? 

. W. Why,.’twas thee thy own zel up to stooling o’ terras.* 

T. Oh! a plague confound tha! dest tha thenk ees ded tell’t to 
tha, to ha’ eta drode vore agen? Well, ’tes well a fine.—I can drow 
vore worse spalls than that to thee ;—Ad! I cud rep tha up. 

W. What, a dowl, and be hang’d to tha, canst tha drow vore 
to me? 

T. How many times have es a hord tha, and a zeed tha, pound 
savin, to make metcens, and leckers, and caucheries, and slotters ?— 
’Tes good to know vor why vore. 

W..Oh! a plague rat tha !—Ya mulligrub gurgin ! ya shug meazel! 
—Thvart good vor nort bet a gapes-nest. A gottering hawcha mouth 
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theng! Whan tha com’st to good tackling,—tha wut poochee, and 
hawchee, and scrumpee ; tha wut net look vor lathing,* chell warndy ; 
and nif et be loblolly, tha wut slop et oll up. 

T. How aman a zed! How dedst thee poochee, and hawchee, 
and scrumpee, whan tha young Zaunder Vursdon and thee stey’d up 
oll tha neert a roasting o’ taties? pritch* tha vor me !—Why, than, 
tha wut be a prilled,* or a muggard,* a zennet outreert ; and more an 
zo, thee wut rowcast, nif et be tha own veather. Nif tha beest a zend 
to vield wi’ tha drenking, or ort, to tha voaken, whare they be shooling 
o’ beat, or handbeating, or angle-bowing, nif tha com’st athert Rager 
Hosegood, tha wut lackee an over-while avore tha com’st, and ma’ be 
net trapesee hum avore the desk o’ tha yeaveling, ya blow-maunger 
ba-arge! Oll vor palching about to hire lees, to vine-dra voaks. 
Whan tha goest to tha melking o’ tha kee, in tha vuzzy-park, thee wut 
come oll a dugged, and thy shoes oll mux, and thy whittle oll besh—. 
Tha wut let tha cream chorn be oll horry, and let tha melk be buckard 
in buldering weather. ; 

W. Tell me o’ Rager Hosegood, chell make thy kepp hoppee.— 
Ay, ay, ees marl hot to tha vengeance tha young Zaunder Vursdon 
wud ha’ had a do wi’ tha, nif ha had a had tha. Vor why? ‘Tha 
hast no stroil no docity,—no vittiness in enny keendest theng.—Tha 
cortst tha nated yeo now-reert, or bet leet rather, laping o’er tha 
Yeoanna Lock: (Chell tell veather o’t zo zoon es ha cometh hum vrom 
angle bowing,* don’t question’t). Hot ded tha yeo do, whan tha 
had’st a cort en be tha heend legs—(bet vurst ha button’d ;—'tes a 
marl ’tad net a valled into tha pancrock as uzeth to do) bet thof 
ha ded viggee and potee, and towsee, and tervee, and loustree, and 
spudlee, and wriggled, and pawed, and wraxled, and rattled, and 
teared, vig vig, vig vig, yet rather than tha wudst ha enny more champ,* 
and holster,* and tanbast* wi’ en, tha tookst en, and dedst wetherly 
bost tha neck o’en. 

Z. And nif tha dest pick prates upon me, and tell veather o’, chell 
tell a zweet rabblerote upon thee, locks zee. Vor whan tha shudst 
be about thy yeaveling’s chuers, tha wut spudlee out tha yewmors, and 
screedle over men. And more an zo, thee wut roily eart upon wone, 
and eart upon another, zet voak to bate, lick a gurt ba-arge as tha art: 
And than getfer Rager Sherwell he must qualify’t agen. Whan tha 
art zet agog, tha desn’t caree who tha scullest : "T'wos olweys thy uze ; 
and chem agest tha wut vore an e’en. Tha hast tha very daps o’ thy 
old muxy ont Sybly Moreman upazet. 

W. Why, ya gurt roil, chant zo bad’s thee. Thee wut ha’ a’ hy to 
enny kessen soul. ‘Than tha wut chocklee, and bannee, and blazee, 
and roundshave enny body that deth bet zey ay to tha. ‘Tha wudst 
buy tha cot up to town rather than thy live ; bet tha hasn’t tha whare- 
wey ; and tha wudst kiss tha yess o’ George Hosegood, to ha’ en ; bet 
tha hasn’t tha why vor ay. 
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Z. How! ya mulligrub gurgin ? 

W. And thee art a long-hanjed blowmonger baarge vor telling me 
0’ Neckle Halse, and tha square’s bealy, and tha zess. 

f. And thee art a convounded trash vor telling me of an under 
bed-blonket, and 0’ pounding o’ savin, and making caucheries and 
slotters wit. Tha art a beagle, chun, pritch tha! yor anether trick. 
Chad et in my meend, and zo chave still. But chawnt drow’t out 
bevore tha begen’st agen, and than chell. 

W. Hiego! Mrs. Hi-go-shit-a-beagle! And hot art thee? Tha 
wut drow, and hen, and slat,—slat tha podgers, slat tha crock, slat tha 
keeve and tha jibb, bost tha cloam. Tha hast a most a stinned e’ry 
earthly theng in tha houze. Abseutly tha art bygaged. Ay ay, ont 
Margery was death the near vor tha. Her moort ha’ vet et, nif zo be 
tha hadst net let her totee up, and do zo ort. 

TZ. Why thare low! Bygaged! And hot dest thee do bet jest 
now reert? Tha henst a long thy torn, tha wudst ha’ bost en to 
shivers, nif chat net a vung en, and a pung’d en back agen. Than 
tha wut snappy, and than tha wut cunniflee,* and than tha wut 
bloggy.* 

W. And hot art thee? A brocking mungrel, a skulking meazel !— 
And it a vore oll good vor nort bet scollee, avore tha art a hoazed* 
that tha cast scarce yeppy. Petha, dest thenk enny theng will goodee 
or vittee wi’ enny zitch a trub as thee art,—that dest net cary to zey 
thy praers?>—bet—wut strammee, and fibbee, and blazee, and bannee: 
And more an zo, wut coltee and riggee wi’ enny trolubber thet comath 
athert tha. And whan tha dest zey men, ’tes bet whilst tha art 
scrubbing, hewstring, and ritling abed. And, nif by gurt hap tha dest 
zey men at oll, thy marrabones shan’t kneelee, thof tha cast 
ruckee well a-fine-—’Tes a marl if e’er tha comst to hewn only to 
zey men; zence tha ne’er zest men, chell warndy, bet whan tha art 
half azlape, half dozy, or scrubbing o’ thy scabbed yess, whan tha 
art a coal-varting abed, ya gurt lollipot !~-—-Tha hasn’t tha sense to 
stile thy own dressing. Vor why, et ’twul zet, arter tha, ether antle- 
beer* lick tha dorns of o door, or wotherwey twul zet along, or 
weewow, or oll a puckering. ‘Tha zedst ’twos squelstring and whot 
while’er. Ad! tha wut be mickled anda steeved wi’ tha cold vore 
*Tandra’s Tide, chun, nif tha dest net buy tha a new whittle. 

T. Why, ya gurt kickhammer baggage! thee art good vor no sauze. 
Thee wut net break tha cantle-bone o’ thy t’ other eend wi’ cheuring, 
chell warndy; tha wut net take et zo vreache,* ya sauntering tro-ant! 

W. Higo! sauntering tro-ant than! Vor why vore dedst tell wone, 
than, o’ tha rexbush, and tha hey-pook, and tha zess? 

7. And why vore dest thee drow vore zetch spalls to me ? Go, 
pey tha score vor tha lecker tha hast a had zo ort in thy teening 
bottle.—There’s a rumple, chun ! 

W. Nif tha young George Hosegood had a had tha, ha murt ha 
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bozed in a little time. Ha wud zoon ha’ be’ condiddled. It avore 
oll, avore voak, tha wut lustree, and towzee, and chewree, and bucklee, 
and tear, make wise, as passath: And out of zeert a spare. toatle in 
enny keendest theng. : ek 

Z. Why, thare’s odds betwe’ sh ng and tearing wones yess. 
Wone must net olweys be a boostering, must a?—But thee,—thee 
wut steehoppy, and colty, and hobby, and riggy wi’ enny kesson zoul : 
Oll vor whistering and pistering, and hoaling and halzening, or cuffing 
a tale. 

W. Ad! tell me o’ hobbing and rigging, chell vlee to tha kepp 0’ 


tha. [Pulls her poll. 

Z. Oh! — oh! — mo-ather !— mo-ather !— murder! -Oh! — 
mo-ather ! Her hath a chuck’d ma wi’ tha chingstey. Ees verly 
bleive es shall ne’er vet et.——-And nif ’s don’t vet et, looks -zee, in a 


twelve month and a dey, cuzzen Kester Broom shall see tha a trest 
up o’ ground.—He shall zee tha zwinged, fath ! 


Linter the Old JoLiAN- MOREMAN. 


_ Jutian. Labbe, labbe, soze, labbe, Gi’ o’er, gi’ o’er, Tamzen. 
And thee be olweys wother agging or veaking, gawing or sherking, 
blazing or racing, kerping or speaking cutted, chittering or drowing 
vore 0’ spalls, purting or ghowering, yerring or chounting, taking owl 
o’ wone theng or pip o’ t’ather, chockling or pooching, ripping up or 
round-shaving wone t’ether, stivering or grizzeling, tacking or busking, 
aprill’d or a muggard, blogging or glumping, rearing or snapping, 
vrom candle-douting to candle-teening in tha yeaveling,—gurt hap 
else. 


An Exmoor Vocabulary. [See Note 18.] 

[1746, AA. 405-408. ] ; 

On perusing those curious pieces the ‘Exmoor Courtship and 
Scolding” in your Magazine, I find several words mark’d with an 
asterisk, as wanting an explanation; and having heretofore liv’d a good 
while within a few miles of the forest of Exmoor,* where that dialect 
is spoken, and heard a good deal of it, I well remember in what 
sense all those words are used; which induc’d me to draw up the 
inclos’d Vocabulary, for the service of your readers in other parts, 
and perhaps it may afford.some help to their understanding our old 
books. I have added several words that are not to be found either 
in the ‘Exmoor Scolding or Courtship” (tho’ not less common in 
that quarter), and believe I could recollect as many more, if they 
would be acceptable. You will in this Vocabulary find all the words 
which you have mark’d, and you may depend on, the truth of my 


* This forest is in Somersetshire, and is call’d Exmoor, from the river Ex having 
there its rise. 
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explanation of every one, except two, of which being in doubt, I 
have mark’d them with a Q. It may not be amiss to observe, that 
tho’ it is called “A Devonshire Dialect,’ it is not the dialect of the 
whole county, and that it would be almost as unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of the southern parts of it, as to a citizen of London. 
Every county, doubtless, has its peculiar dialect, which among the 
vulgar, and those who are far remov’d from the more considerable 
towns, is generally barbarous enough; and therefore Devonshire is 
no more to be ridicul’d on that account, than any other large county: 
For I dare affirm that there is as good English in general spoken in 
some parts of Devonshire, as in any part of England. 

I can’t help observing that the Transcriber of the “ Exmoor Court- 
ship” has committed some blunders, having used the word ¢hed in 
many places where an Exmoorian would have said ¢ha¢, and the v 
instead of f, etc. For tho’ it be very common with them to change 
J into 2, s into 2, ¢/ into d, ete., yet there area great many words in 
which they weve make this change, as flash, fashion, fine, sea, soul, 
sad, sarrant (i.é. servant), third, and many others. It should be ob- 
served that they generally use ¢o instead of at, ise, ees, and ich for J; 
1 cham, or cham for [ am; ’chell for I shall, etc., which was once the 
general. mode of proper speaking throughout the kingdom, and may 
be found in many ancient English authors. 


I am, etc., DEVONIENSIS. 


A Vocabulary of the Exmoor Dialect, containing all such Words 
in the “ Exmoor Scolding and Courtship,” the Meaning of which 
does not appear by the Sense ; with the Addition of some others; 
all accented on their proper Syllables, to show the Method of 
their Pronunciation (with Notes). 


A'xwaddle, a dealer in ashes, and, 
sometimes, one that tumbles in 
them. 


Agést, or agést, afraid, 
Ageing,* murmuring, 
quarrels. 


raising 


‘ Alkithole, a fool, a silly oaf. 

'Allernbatch (probably of </derf, 
elder, and Bosse,.a botch), a 
kind of botch or old sore. 

A-piirt, sullen. 

Aquott,, See Quote. 

Art, eight. 

Arteen, eighteen. 

Avrore, frosty. 

A'xen, ashes. 


Azoon, anon. 

Baggiéged, or Bygéged, mad, be- 
witch’d. 

To Bank, to beat. 

Banging, large, great. 

Bérngun, a breaking out in small 
pimples, or pustles in the skin. 

Barra, or Bérrow, a gelt pig. 

To the true Bex or Bend (possibly 
of Bendan, Sax., to stretch out, 


* Egoing, or égging-on, is an expression frequently used in most counties, per- 
haps to spur on, from aigz, 7 a point of a spur, or needle. 
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to yield to), to the purpose, 
or sufficiently, to the utmost 
stretch. 

Bewhiver'd, lost to one’s self, 
bewilder’d. 

Liird or Berd, bread. 

Slaking, crying till out of breath. 

Blazing, spreading abroad news. 

To Bloggy, to be sullen. 

Blowmaunger, a fat blow-cheek’d 
person. 

Boneshave (perhaps from done 
spavin, a bony crust ' growing 
on a horse’s heels, or the 
scratches), a kind of horny 
tumour. @Q. [See Note 19.] 

Boostering, labouring busily, so as 
to sweat. 

Bourm, yeest. 

Brdndires, a trivet. 

Brawn or Broan,* a cleft of wood 
for the fire. 

Briss, dust. 

Broach, a spit, spindle. 

Buckard or Bucked (spoken of 
milk), soured by keeping too 
long in the milk-bucket, or by 
a foul bucket. 

Bildering (weather), sultry, hot. 

Birnish, to grow fat, or increase 
in bulk, look bright, rosy. 

Butt, a bee-butt, or hive. 

Cat-ham'd, fumbling, 
dexterity. 

Cduchery, a medicinal composi- 
tion, or slop. 

Champ, a scuffle. 

Chdnnest, to challenge. 

Chaungeling, an idiot, one whom 
the fairies have chang’d. 

Chaunge, a shirt, or shift. 

Chéckling, hectoring, scolding, 

Chéunting, quarrelling. 


without 


Chier, a chare, or job of work. 
Clathing, clothes. 


- Clével, a chimney-piece. 


Cloam, earthenware. - 

Coad, unhealthy. 

Coajerstend (i.e. a ,cordwainer’s 
end), a shoemaker’s thread. 

Coander, a corner. 

Cockleett(t.e.cock-light),day-break, 
or (sometimes) the dusk of the 
evening. ET 

Céd-glove, a thick glove without 
fingers, to handle turf. 

Condiddled, dispers’d. 

Conkabell, an icicle (in the Somer- 
set dialect Clinkabelt). 

Cépper-clouts, a kind of splatter 
dashes worn on the small of 
the leg. 

To Cotten, to beat one soundly. 

To Creem, to squeeze or press 
together. 

Créwnting, grunting or complain- 
ing. 

Crock, a pot. 

Crowd, a violin. 

Crowdling, slow, dull, sickly. 

Crub or Croust, a crast of bread 
or cheese. 

Ciuffing, expounding on (applied 
to a tale). 

Culvers, pigeons. 

Daps, likeness (the very daps of 
one, the exact likeness in shape 
or manners). 

Deard, hurried, 
stunn’d. 

Dem! you slut! 

Dimmet, the dusk of the evening. 

Dinder, thunder. 

Dinderex, a thunder-bolt. 

Dorns, doorposts. 

Doveth, it thaws. 


frighten’d, 


* Asa seam of braunds is a horse-load of billet-wood, a rick of braunds is a 
stack of wood cleft for the fire; so woaker or elmen braunds means oak or elm 


billets, 
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Dowl, the devil. 

Dreade, thread \ and in general 

Dree, three \ all words be- 
ginning with ¢#, sound @ in- 
stead thereof. 

To Drou, to dry. 

Drimbledrane,a drone (or humble 
bee). 

Dubbed, blunt. 

Digged or Dudded, draggle-tail’d. 

£art one, eart to’ther, now one, 
then the other. 

Eil-thing, or Lli-thing, St. An- 
thony’s fire. 

Eléwn, eleven. 

£’-iong, slanting. 

£i/t, see L1t. 

Lwte, to pour in. 

Fitchole, a polecat (fitcher or 
fitchet, in other counties). 

Foust, dirty. 

Full-stated, spoken of a leasehold 
estate that has three lives sub- 
sisting on it. 

Fistiluggs, a big-bon’d person. 

Géllied, frighten’ d. 

Gdllibagger, a bug-bear. 

Gédlliment, a great fright. 

Gémmerell, the small of the leg. 

Gand or G’ender, go yonder. 

Génny, a turkey. 

Gédéwing, chiding. 

Gédpesnest, a raree show, a fine 
sight. 

Geed, gave. 

Ghoiwering or Jowering, quarrel- 
some, 

Ginged or Jinged, bewitch’d. 

Gint or Jynt, joint. 

Girred, draggle-tail’d. 

Glam, a wound or sore. 

Glowing, staring. 

Glimping, sullen, or sour-looking. 

Griddle, a grid-iron. 

Grizzledemundy, a laughing fool, 
one that grins at every thing. 


Grizsling, laughing, smiling. 
Gud, a pandar, or go-between. 
Gurt, great. 

Giittering, eating greedily (gutt- 
ling). 

fléggage, a slattern. 

Halzening, predicting the worst 
that can happen. 

Hanje or Hange, the purtenance 
of any creature (in Somerset, 
lamb’s head and purt nance, is 
the head, heart, liver, and 
lights). 

fléntick, frantick. 

fare, her, also us’d for She, 

flérrest, harvest. 


_ Héwchamouth, one that talks in- 


decently. 

Héwthern, a kind of hitch, or 
pin, cut out in an erect board, 
to hang a coat on, or the like. 

To Henn, to throw. 

féwstring, short-breath’d, wheez- 
ing. 

fforry, mouldy. Q. 

To Hoppy, to hop or caper. 

LHézee, to be badly off. 

Hickmuck, a little tiny fellow 
(thick, stubbed). 

Hicksheens, the hocks-or hams. 

Husking, shuffling and shrinking 
up ones’ shoulders. 

Jacketawéd, an Ignis Fatuus. 

Llt or Et, a gelt sow. 

Kee, kine or cows. 

Kep, a cap. 

Kerping, carping, finding fault. 

Kittepacks, a kind of buskins. 

Labb, a blab. 

To Lackee, to be wanting from 
home. 

Lamps d, \am’d or hurted. 

Lathing, invitation. 

Leech-way, the path in which the 
dead are carried to be buried. 

Leéry, empty, unloaden, 
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Loblolly, an odd mixture of spoon- 
meat. 

Lock | What! 

Loff, \ow. 

Longeripple, a viper. 

Loose, a hog-fly. 

To Loustree, to work hard. 

Lowing, piling up one thing on 
another. 

To Lundge, to lean on any thing. 

Lymptwigg, a lapwing. 

Malls, the measles. 

Marl, a marvel, a wonder. 

Mass, acorns (mast). 

Mazd, mad, crazy (so a maz’d- 
man for madman). 

Mews, moss. 

Min or Men, them, ¢.g., Put min 
up, t.é., Put them up. 

Moyle, a mule. 

To Moyley, to labour hard like a 
mule. 

Muggard, sullen. 

Muggots, chitierlings, also a calf’s 
pluck. 

To Aull, to pull and tumble one 
about. 

Mux, dirt. 

LVeeald, a needle. 

Viddick, the nape of the neck. 

NVinniwatch, the longing desire or 
expectation of a thing. 

WVose-gigg, a toe-piece on a shoe. 

Oavts, the eaves of a house. 

Over, material, important, eg., I 
have an over errand to you. 

To take Owl, to take amiss, 

Ownty, empty. 

Péddick, a toad. 

To FPéddle, to tipple. 

falching, patching, or mending 
clothes. 

Pélching, walking slowly. 

fame, a christening blanket, a 
mantle. 


Heyday! 


Péncrock, an earthen pan. 


_ Pénking, panting. 


Pirbeaking, fretful. 

Peek, a prong, or pitchfork. 

Péstle, or leg, of pork. 

Film, dust raised by the wind. 

To Ping, to push. 

Pingswill, a boyl. : 

To take Pi at a thing, to take it 
ill, 

Pistering, whispering. 

Pixy, a fairy. 

Flésad, in a fine condition. 

To Plim, to swell or encrease in 
bulk, or to make any thing 
swell by beating. 

Flump, a pump. 

Pédger, a platter, or pewter dish. 

To Pomster, to act the empirick. 

To Pobochee, to make mows at a 
person. 

Pook, a cock of hay. 

To Pétee, to push with one’s feet. 

Prilld, sour’d. 

Prinked, well-dress’d, fine, neat. 

To Pritch, to check or withstand.* 

Prisets, buskihs. 

Fung, push’d. 

Pirting or a-purt, sullen. 

Lutch, to hand up (pitch) sheaves 
or the like with a pitch-fork. 

Quéistring, hot, sultry (sweltry). 

Querking, grunting, 

Quott or Aquott, weary of eating ; 
also sat down. 

Rabble-rote, a repetition of a long 
story, a tale of a tub. 

Ragréwiering, playing at romps. 

Ranish, ravenous. 

athe (not rear, as Gay has it), 
early, soon, ¢g., @ leet rather, 
z.é., a little while ago, a little 
sooner (why do you op so rathe, 
or rise so early), 

To Ream, to stretch. 


* A term for making holes in the teathers of cards to admit the wire. 
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Rearing, mocking, by repeating 
another’s words with disdain, 
or the like. 

Reart, right. 

Redrting (2. righting), mending. 

_Réxen, rushes. 

To fey one’s self, to dress one’s 
self (array). 

Ripping one up, telling him all 
his faults. 

Rittling, wheazing (quasi rattling). 

Roundshaving, chiding exceed- 
ingly. 

Rumple, a large debt contracted 
by little and little. —(.Somer- 

. Setshire. . "Twill come to a 
rumple, or breaking, at last). 

To Scorse or Scoace, to exchange. 

Sewent or Suent, even, regular, 
all alike. 

Shéenstrads, splatterdashes. 

Sherking or Sharking, an eager 
desire to cheat or defraud 
another. 

To take a Shoard, to drink a cup 
too much. 

Shool, a shovel. 

To Shoort, to shift for a living. 

Siss, a great fat woman. 

Skotch or Squotch, a notch. 

Slotter, nastiness. 

To Sow/, to tumble one’s clothes, 
to pull one about, etc. 

Spalls, chips, also things cast in 
one’s teeth. 

Spare, slow. 

Spewring, a boarded partition. 

Sprey, spruce, ingenious. 

To Spidlee, to stir or spread a 
thing abroad. 

Sguelstring, sultry. 

Stéchopping, playing the abby. 
horse. 

Stewardly, like a good housewife. 

Stéyan or Stean, an earthen pot, 
like a jar. 


To Séile or Stilee, to iron clothes, 
Stirrups, a kind of buskins. 
Strdimmer, a great lie. 

Stréaking, milking after a calf has 
suck’d. 

Stroi, strength and agility. 

A good Stubd, a large sum of 
money. 

Sture, a steer, also a dust raised. 

Sufing, sobbing. 

Swill, to swallow down one’s 
throat. 

Swillet, growing turf set on fire 
for manuring the land. 

Téllet (i.e., top-loft), a hay loft. 

Téinbaste or Ténbase, scuffling, 
struggling. 

Taply or Tapely, early in the 
morning, 

Tatchy, peevish. 

Teaster, the canopy of a bed. 

Ted or Tet, to be order’d or per- 
mitted to do a thing, as, J Zed 
go home, i.e., 1 am to go home. 

Terra, a turf. 

To Zervee, to struggle andtumble, - 
to get free. 

Tetties (from Tears), breasts. 

Thek or Théckee or Thécka, this is 
(generally, not always) us’d for 
That when it is a pronoun de- 
monstrative, but never when it 
is a pronoun relative, or a con- 
junction, in which cases Zhet or 
Thate is the word us’d. 

Therle, gaunt, lean. 

To Zhir, Thear, Der, Dear or 
Dere, to frighten, hurt, or strike 
dead, 

Tho, then, at that time. 

Thimping, great, huge. 

To Zing, to chide severely. 

Totle, a slow, lazy person. 

Totling, slow, idle. 

Tourn, a spinning-wheel. 

To Zoze, to pull abroad wool, etc. 
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Troant, a foolish fellow, and 
sometimes a lazy loiterer, a 
truant. : 

Trolubber, a husbandman, a day- 
labourer. 

Trub, a slut (not @ Zittle squat 
woman, as Bailey has it). 

Twine, packthread. 

To Vang, to take or receive. 

To Vang to, to stand sponsor to a 
child, 

Véaking, fretfulness, peevishness. 

Vigging. See Fotee. 

Vinnted, mouldy. 

Vinny, a scolding-bout. 

To Vit, to dress (meat, etc.). 

Vitty, decent, handsome, well. 

Omber, number. 

Voor, a furrow. 

Vore, forth. 

To drow Vore, to twit one with a 
fault. : 

Vore-days or Voar-days, \ate in the 


day. 
Vore-reert, forth-right, without 
-circumspection. 


Upazét, in perfection. 

Upzétting, a gossiping or christen- 
ing feast. 

Vung, receiv’d. 

Vull-stétad. See Full-stated. 

Vurdin, a farthing. 

Vur vore, far forth, 

Weangery, flabby. 

Wéshamouthe, a blabb. 

Wéshbrew, flummery. 

Watséil, a drinking-song on 
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twelfth-day eve, throwing toast 
to the apple-trees in order to 
have a fruitful year; which 
seems to be a relick of a 
heathen sacrifice to Pomona.* 
Wetherly, with rage and vio-. 
lence. 


Wherret a great blow 
Whislerpoop | nee ta 


Whitwich, a pretended conjurer 
that discovers, and sells charms 
for witchcraft. 

Whéitjecomb, what d’ye call him. 

Whott, hot. 

Why-vore, or for Why vore, where- 
fore. 

Wop, a wasp. 

Wraxling, wrestling. 

Ydllow beels or Yellow boys, 
guineas. 

Yead, head. 

YVéaveling, evening. 

Yees, eyes. 

Yeevil, a dung-fork. 

Yérring, noisy. 

Yéwmors, embers, hot-ashes. 

Yeo, an ewe. 

Zénnet, a week, a sev’night. 

Zess, a pile of sheaves in a barn. 

Zew, a SOW. 

Zewnteen, seventeen. 

Zigg, urine. 

Zinnyla, son-in-law. 

Zive, a scythe. 

Zowerswopped, ill-natur’d. 

Zowl, a plough. 


I could muster up many more words in this barbarous dialect, but 


ne guid nimis. 


DEvon. 


KZ” What is between hooks (_), and the notes is an addition to the 
Vocabulary ; and we hope will not offend the author. 


* Wassail, or Was-heil, to wish health, See Observat. on Macbeth, P- 41. 
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Popular Names of Natural Objects. 
(1784, Part IZ., pp. 505, 506.) 


Among many other impediments to the progress of Science, one 
is the different names the same thing passes under, not only in 
different kingdoms, but in different parts of the same kingdom. ‘Your 
correspondent, R. B., p. too, observes that Mr. D. Barrington, in his 
Miscellanies, has said that the A/ountain Ash is not indigenous in the 
Southern counties, which mistake he fell into from not knowing that 
Quickbeam is the name commonly given to that tree in these parts. 
Many instances of similar mistakes have occurred tome. The writers 
of books on Natural History appear to me not to have been sufficiently 
careful to form a complete nomenclature of the animals, birds, fishes, 
insects, plants, and trees, which they describe, so as to enable their 
readers in different countries to know what object in nature their 
descriptions refer to. ‘To remedy these defects, and the perplexities 
which result from them, people in different parts of the country ought 
to furnish lists of the names of things in those parts where they reside. 
To excite some of your correspondents to do this, I shall subjoin a 
few articles which have occurred to me, to show the difference between 
names in Scotland and England. [See note 20. | 

The Mountain Ash, or Quickbeam, is with us [Montrose] the Raxtry, 
or Roddan Tree. The red berries it produces are called Roddans. 
Concerning this tree there are various superstitions. 

The plant Sorrel, we call Sourrichs. 

Buttermilk, called Bladda, from the Gaelic Bladdach. 

The Lark is the Laverock or Larick. 

The Zinnet, the Lintwhite. 

The Thrush, the Mavis, from the French Mauvais, a Thrush. 

The Magpye, the Pyot. 

The Chaffinch, the Shillfa. 

The Zomtit, the Oxeye. 

The Kite, the Gledd, from the Saxon Glidan, to glide, because 
this bird moves through long tracts of the air without shaking its 
wings. / 

The Great Turn, I suppose, our Pictarney. 

The Arctic Gull is the Dirty Aulin. 

The Land-rail is the Corn-craik, from the noise it makes, by oveyco- 
AOE, 

The Fox is with us the Zod. 

The Zoad, the Tedd. 

The Frog, the Paddock. 

The Weasel, I suppose, the Whitterit. 

The Mole, the Maudawort. 

The Crad, the Parton. 
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The Periwinkle, the Wilk. 

The Aollibut, the Turbot. 

The Zurbot, the Bannock Flook. 

The Hlounder, the Flook. 

Small differences are easily got over, as the Wvran for Wren, 
Pertrick for Partridge, etc. ; but I should be glad to see the English 
names corresponding to many other Scotch terms: thus of birds, the 
Bleucheret, Clocheret, Colhood, Sandy-larick and Havour Craws, 
Hoody-Craws and Corbies, correspond with the English Craws, Ravens, 
Koyston Crows, etc. I do not know what animal answers to our 
Fumart,* and to several others. We have many droll names of 
insects, as the Cloc, King-Colin, Horngolach, Maggy-with-the-Mony- 
Feet, etc. Many of these names I conceive are derived from the 
northern languages, and from the Gaelic. The etymologies of some 
of them may be curious; most of them are now used only by the 
vulgar, as the higher classes of people are daily adopting the language 
and manners of England. 

P.S. We call the House-spider, Etter-cap. In the Welsh it is Atyr- 
cop, 1.€., the Top-insect, because it lodges near the roof. 


4 hae Gs 
Montrose. 


* The weasel we believe : though a learned friend suggests the polecat, EDITOR. 
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Witty and Seasonable Proverbs. , 
[1748, p. 21.] SAnUALY. 


M ANY papers were published this month, with regard to this 

subject of exporting corn to France; and the strongest 
reasons urged in favour of it were: 1. If the K. of France can get 
corn from any other country to supply the magazines for his armies, 
our farmers should not lose so large a sum as amillion. 2. If the K. 
of France can get a supply only sufficient for his armies, by sending to 
all countries as he does, he will be able the better to recruit them, 
and sooner, as his poor subjects are in want of bread. On this occa- 
sion is quoted a politic stratagem of Lewis XIV. during the late war. 
It was a time of uncommon scarcity, and his armies having suffered 
in the preceding year greatly at the relief of Barcelona, the siege of 
Turin, and the battle of Ramellies, so great a number of recruits were 
wanting for the next campaign, that it was thought impossible to raise 
them. His majesty issued money, and sent ships to Egypt, Syria, 
Constantinople, etc., filled the public magazines, and while his 
generals were surprised that he issued no orders about levies, he only 
commanded them to take care that his soldiers should have plenty of 
bread, and to publish it everywhere that it was his majesty’s strict 
orders, On this, the poor starving peasants ran everywhere to the 
officers, and listed so fast that, tho’ they wanted 80,000 men, the 
army was filled up without any expense for levies, besides 20 new 
regiments by way of augmentation.——This is a matter that ought 
undoubtedly to have great weight. But, on the other hand, as our 
fleets are now much superior, the French can scarcely be supposed 
able to procure a supply from Egypt or other parts by sea.—And, 
therefore, the soldiers must want bread, be enfeebled and perish, if 
not relieved from England. On this supposition were published 
some witty Proverbs, as follows : 
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From the Dadly Advertiser, Jan. 7. 


1. Hambre e frio entrégan al hémbre a su enemigo. j 

Hunger and cold deliver a man to his enemy ; 7.¢, put him out of a 
capacity of defending himself. 

2. El pan comido, la campanna desheca. : 

The bread being eaten, the company depart, or campaign breaks up ; 
z.¢., no longer pipe, no longer dance. 

3. Lombar par hdmbre. 

To take a town by starving it; a metaphor, to make advantage of a 
man’s wants. 

4. A pan duro dente agudo. 

A sharp tooth for hard bread ; or diamond must cut diamond. 

5. A pico pan timar primtero. 

When “ttle bread, cut first. 

6. A quitn xo le sbbrapan, no crie can. 

He that has not dread to spare, must not keep a dog. If a manhas 
not enough for himself, he must not keep more mouths. 

7. Tanto pan cémo el purgar, tdrno el alma a su tugar. 

As much bread as a man’s thumb restores his soul to its place ; that 
is, saves a man’s life when he is starving. 

8. Por mucho pan nunca mal anno. 

Much corn never makes a bad year. 

[See note 21.] PEDRO PINEDA. 


From the Daily Advertiser, Jan. 9. 


Fas est & ab hoste doceri. 


We have proverbs as much to the purpose as the Spaniards. 
. Shut the stable door before the steed ts stolen. 
A man cannot live by the air. 
. The edly is not filled with fair words. 
It is an 2d/ sign to see a fox lick a lamb. 
The jirst point in hawking is hold fast. 
. Brag is a good dog, but hold-fast ts a better. 
. This buying of bread undoes us. 
. There are more ways to &:// a dog than hanging. 
9. He that’s down, down with him ;—for I can’t allow that 
10. A French dog should be preferred to an English man, though it 
be asserted by the right honourable the lord , and should be 
offered to be proved by his wadet de chambre, Monsieur Pimp. 
11. He needs must go whom the devil drives. ——And then 
12, All’s well that ends well, 


Ow AN wD H 


Yours, etc., J. Ray. 
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From the Daily Advertiser, Jan. 13. 


LVy cheir gon y uwynog ondi groen. 
From a fox nought, scarce the skin. 


Splutter hur nails! what does the Spaniard mean? and the 
Saxoneig too? Certe they must both give way to the antient Prittish. 

The Cymaracean tongue is ranked by all glottographers amongst the 
fourteen maternal and independent vernacular languages; and for 
energy and sweetness yields to none. Read, 


1. Dyn, derwen, a diwnrod. Whilst through all places thou dost 

roam, yet have thy eyes still toward home. 
he Can tin gwedt brummu, The bum-hole’s shut when the fart’s 

shot. 

3. Anghew garw drud ai birch. Grim death will buy full dear. 

4. Angen a dyrr ddedaf. Want cancels commands. 

5. Gwell can muw ir cannyn nag un muw iundyn. Better die one, 
than die all ; or, better die one in a hundred, than a hundred for one. 

6. Gwell duw, yn gar na lu y ddaiar. Better God’s arm, than earth’s 
army. 
7. Gwell duw na dim. Better God than gold. 

8. Wid cau fau ar lwynog. Not shut hole fast on fox. For 

9. Lip twyll twyllo, twyllwr. To fox the fox, no foxing. 

10, Lan yrrer y guyddel allan, infyd ydd heurtr et fod. When the 
Kerne’s turned out of door, they feign that he was mad before. 


The Gauls (now called French) came over by frequent transfreta- 
tions to be indoctrinated by us; we are still willing to give them one 
more lesson, and we will give it in the modern Saxoneig, viz., 

Bread is the staff of life, and that staff we will not put out of our 
hands. [See note 22.] Yours, 

James Howe 1, Cambro Britannus. 


Anglo-Saxon Proverb. 

[1836, Part 7., p. 611.) 

On passing some time lately with Professor Schmeller of Munich, 
my attention was called by him to an ancient Saxon proverb quoted 
in an Epistle of Saint Boniface, which he had read in the third vol. 
of Pertz’ “ Thesaurus,” just published. As it stood in Pertz, it ran 
thus : 

Oft daed lata dome for eldit si gi sitha gahuuem suuylt it piana. 

A very old MS. copy of the same epistle in the Munich library, 
and, like that from which Pertz printed, written in Germany, gave the 
same, as follows : 
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Oft deed latadom efor eldit si gisitha gahuuem suuylt it piana. 

On translating this from its half-German half-Northumbrian dialect, 
into good plain West-Saxon (Anglo-Saxon), I arranged the lines as 
follows : 

Oft deedlata 
ddéme forylded 
sigesféa gehweem : 
swylted dy’ dna. 


‘“Oft doth the dilatory man with justice lose by his delay, in every 
successful undertaking : therefore he dieth lonely.” 

As this was written by Saint Boniface, or, to call him by his Anglo- 
Saxon name, Winifrid, in the early half of the eighth century, it is 
one of the earliest pieces of Saxon poetry on record. It shares the 
character of the Saxon proverbs generally; viz., that of a solemn 
gnomic saying, treasured, probably, as a wise rule of life. Winfrid 
quotes it as well known, and therefore as earlier than his own period. 
On this account, it may, perhaps, be placed by the side of the verses 
cited by Beda in his last moments; and on this account, it may, per- 
haps, interest some one or other of your readers. 

Yours, etc., J. M. KemBLE. 


; Greek Proverbs for Absurd Actions. 
; [See note 23.] 

[1809, Part L, p. 428. 

Permit me to send you a list of a few of the foolish and absurd 
actions mentioned by the Greeks, and used by them as a kind of 
proverbs, more than 2,000 years ago. Those of your readers that are 
well acquainted with the histories of modern times, and the colloquial 
language of this country, will be able to judge how far the nations of 
Europe have, by adopting these, approved of them. 

When the Greeks meant to say that a man was absurdly, foolishly, 
or improperly employed, they used to say: 


He ploughs the air; 

He washes the Ethiopian ; 

He measuressa twig ; 

He opens the door with an axe ; 

He demands tribute of the dead ; 

He holds the serpent by the tail ; 

He takes the bull by the horns ; 

He is making clothes for fishes ; 

He is teaching an old woman to dance ; 
He is teaching a pig to play on a flute ; 
He catches the wind with a net ;, 
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He changes a fly into an elephant ; 
He takes the spring from the year ; 
He is making ropes of sand ; 
He sprinkles incense on a dunghill ; 
He is ploughing a rock ; 
He is sowing on the sand ; 
He takes oil to extinguish the fire ; 
He chastises the dead ; 
He seeks water in the sea; 
He puts a rope to the eye of a needle ; 
a He Is washing the crow; 
He draws water with a sieve ; 
He gives straw to his dog, and bones to his ass ; 
He numbers the waves ; 
He paves the meadow ; 
He paints the dead ; 
He seeks wool on an ass; 
He digs the well at the river ; 
He puts a hat on a hen; 
He runs against the point of a spear ; 
He is erecting broken ports ; 
He fans with a feather ; 
He strikes with a straw; 
He cleaves the clouds ; 
He takes a spear to kill a fly; 
He brings his machines after the war is over ; 
He washes his sheep with scalding water ; 
He speaks of things more antient than chaos ; 
He roasts snow in a furnace ; 
He holds a looking-glass to a mole; 
He is teaching iron to swim ; 
He is building a bridge over the sea, etc., etc. 
James HALL. 


* 


[1809, Part II., p. 627.] 

We are much obliged to you for Mr. Hall’s set of Proverbial Say- 
ings from the Greeks, p. 428. Erasmus, who has mentioned some of 
them, tells us, that when the Greeks meant to say that a man was use- 
lessly, foolishly, or improperly employed, they used to say : 


He is teaching a dog to bark ; 
He is teaching a bull to roar; 
He is teaching a cock to crow ; 
He is teaching a serpent to hiss ; 
He is teaching a hen to chuck ; 
He is teaching a fish to bite ;. 
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He is writing on the surface of the sea ; 
He is boiling a bone; . 
He is shaving an ass ; 
He is glueing chalk ; 
He is sounding the trumpet before the victory ; 
He is putting meat in a chamber-pot ; 
He is taking a post to kill a bee ; 
He is selling an ox to catch a hare; 
He is doing what is done ; 
He is promising golden mountains ; 
He is taking a hammer to spread a plaster ; 
He is seeking figs where only brambles grow; 
He is taking a hair to draw a waggon. 
A NEw CoRRESPONDENT. 


English Proverb Explained. 

(1754, p. 415.] 

The late Mr. Ray, in his “ English Proverbs, p. 256, very well explains 
the sense and meaning of the proverbial phrase “at latter Lammas,” 
*‘ad Grecas calendas,” says he, “z¢, never, ereav juiovog rexewoi, Cum 
muli pariant. Herodot.” But the question still recurs, how came 
“latter Lammas” to signify zever? I answer, The first of August 
had a great variety of names amongst our ancestors: it was called 
“Festum Sancti Petri ad vincula,” ‘“‘Gula Augusti,” “ Peter-mass,” 
and amongst the rest ‘‘ Lammas.” The two former of these names 
depend upon an old legend, which in Durantus runs thus: “One 
Quirinus, a tribune, having a daughter that had a disease in her 
throat, she, by the order of Alexander, then Pope of Rome, and the 
sixth from St. Peter, sought for the chains with which St. Peter was 
bound at Rome, under Nero; and having found them, she kissed them 
and was healed ; and Quirinus and his family were baptized.” ‘“*Tunc 
dictus Alexander Papa hoc festum in calendis Augusti celebrandum 
instituit, et in honorem beati Petri ecclesiam in urba fabricavit, ubi 
ipsa vincula reposuit, et ad vincula nominavit, et calendis Augusti 
dedicavit. In qua festivitate populus illic conveniens isa vincula 
hodie osculatur.” Durant. “ Rationale divin. Offic.” lib. vii., p. 240.* 
The festival was instituted on occasion of finding the chains, and of 
the miracle wrought by them, and so was intitled “ Festum Sancti 
Petri ad vincula ,” and because the part upon which it was performed 
was the gw/a or throat, in process of time it came to be called “ Gula 
Augusti.” It took the name of Peter-mas partly from the Apostle, and 
partly, as I think, from its being the day when the Rome-scot or Peter- 
pence in ancient time (when that tribute was paid in this kingdom) 


* This legend is falsely represented by Dr. Cowel in his ‘‘Interpreter,” vide 
“*Gule of August.” 
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was levied. The Confessor’s law is very express: “ The Peter penny 
ought to be demanded at the feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul,* 
and to be levied at the feast called ‘ad vincula’?”t ‘Eccles. Laws of 
Edward the Confessor,” a.p. MLXIV. c. 11. 

We come now to Lammas; of which there are two etymologies. 
The first is in Cowel : ‘‘ Lammas day,” says he, “‘is the first of August, 
so called, ‘ quasi Lamb-mas,’ on which day the tenants that held lands 
of the cathedral church of York, which is dedicated to St. Peter ad 
vincula,{ were bound, by that tenure, to bring a living lamb into the 
church at high-mass.”—Cowel’s “Interpreter.” But this custom may 
seem too local to give occasion to so general a name, and therefore 
the etymén given us by Mr. Wheatly from Somner I would choose to 
prefer. These gentlemen derive it from the Anglo-Saxon hl4fmaessan 
that is, Loaf-mass, it having been the custom of the Saxons to offer 
that day, universally throughout the whole kingdom, an oblation of 
loaves, made of new wheat, as the first fruits of their new corn. It 
appears from many passages in the Saxon chronicle, that this name is 
of great antiquity; in some of them there is the J) prefixed, which 
shows it has no relation to the lamb, agzus ; and in others, as anno 
913, 918, 921, and r1o1, ’tis expressly written hldfmessaan, and the 
learned editor and translator of the Saxon annals renders it everywhere 
very justly, by “ Festum primitiarum.” 

Now as to the point in hand, Lammas day was always a great day 
of accounts ; for in the payment of rents, etc., our ancestors distributed 
the year into four quarters, ending at Candlemas, Whitsuntide, Lammas, 
and Martinmas, and this was every whit as common as the present 
division of Lady-day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christmas. In 
regard to Lammas, besides it being one of the usual days of reckon- 
ing, it appears from the quotation taken above from the Confessor’s 
laws, that it was the specific day whereon the Peter-pence, a tax very 
rigorously exacted, and the punctual payment of which was enforced 
under a penalty, by the law of St. Edward, was paid. In this view, 
then, Lammas stands as a day of accounts, and “latter Lammas” will 
consequently signify the last day of accounts, or the day of doom, 
which, in effect, as to all payments of money, and in general, as to all 
worldly transactions whatever, is never. “Latter” here is used for 
“Jast,” the comparative for the superlative, just as it is in a like case 
in the book of Job, xix. 25. “I know that my redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the /a/fer day upon the earth,” meaning the last 
day. That the last day, or the “latter Lammas,” as to all temporal 


* June 29. oe, 

+ Mr. Johnson says, King Offa chose this time for the payment of the Peter- 
pence, because on this day the relicts of St. Alban the martyr were first discovered 
to him. ; 

+ This is not true; ’tis dedicated to St. Peter, but not to St. Peter ad vincula, 
The feast of the dedication is Oct. 1. See Mr. Drake’s “ Eboracum, 
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affairs, is indeed never, may be illustrated by the following story. A 
man at confession owned to his having stolen a sow and pigs. The 
father confessor exhorted him to restitution. The man said some were 
sold and some were killed ; but the priest, not satisfied with that, told 
him they would follow him to the day of judgment if he did not make 
restitution; upon which the man replies quickly, “ 2’ restore ‘em 
THEN,” as much as to say, “ever. 
ie zg Yours, etc., G. P. 


An Old Proverb Illustrated from a Play in MS. 


(1788, Part ZL, pp. 770, 771.) 


Meeting the other day with a very pretty book, lately published, 
called “The Lounger” [See note 24], I observed Mrs. Bustle, in the 
description of her husband, says, among his other plans of alteration, 
“his dove-cote he pulled down, without regarding the old proverb which 
intimates the wife must die with it.”—-This proverb I could not recollect, 
nor could I guess from whence it arose. But looking over some old 
papers, I saw a piece of a play in manuscript ; it was very much wore, 
and in some places scarcely legible. I think, however, I have made 
enough out of it to send you three speeches, which allude particularly 
to this subject. The first speaker, the husband, appears to be called 


Moroso. 


What would I give, the three last years of life 
Could I recall, when happy I was free? 

No woman e’er again should me persuade, 

Or tempt, bewitching for the A#liad’s charms, 
To engage in wedlock. The ruby lip, 

The ivory teeth, the jet black hair, and shape 
As finely turn’d as Venus, should ne’er more 
My thoughts seduce from freedom’s flowery path, 
Or noose me to a woman. Why, these charms 
My wife possesses, and they tell me too 

Has virtue to preserve them: let that be; 

T little prize the virtue that’s in woman. 

Will she not smile on others, amble, corvet, 
And lisp? Will she not, when the dance > 
Sprightly moves on, laugh, talk, and gay appear, 
Tho’ I’m no partner? This they virtue call, 
And this to married women they allow, 

And say the husband, who does take offence 

At this, is but a Dolt, a mere John Dolt, 

A Nicompope: how dare I then complain? 
But sweet revenge I’ll have, and secret too: 
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My dove-cote I’ll pull down; my wife will die, 
And T’ll commence a fresh man o’er again. 


(While he ts speaking, enter the father BENEVOLS, and the wife JuLta.) 
BENEVOLUS. 


What is this murmuring, son, which fills my house 
With pining discontent, and smuts the joys 

That white-rob’d Fortune has bestow’d upon me? 
You shun my daughter. If by chance you meet 
With scowling eye, knit brow, and language harsh 
You wound her bosom : nay, if truth I hear, 
When warm with your companions, you traduce 
Her reputation, cruelly injure her fair fame, 
Than which no wife a fairer e’er deserv'd. 

Not purer to the eye should seem the galaxy, 
Than to your heart her virtues. Oh, my daughter, 
‘To me, and to my house, you e’er were kind. 

My grey hairs knew no sorrow, and my years 
Declin’d with comfort, till this testy gentleman, 
Proud of his titled birth, made suit upon thee, 
Conquer’d thy easy nature, won thy heart, 
Which, skill-less how to prize, he’as cast away. 
But, Sir, insult me not: tho’ I’m not noble, 

I’m honest; and tho’ time shews white upon me, 
T have an arm still able to resent 

My daughter’s and my house’s injury. 

My father was a merchant, high esteem’d ; 

His father was not less so; and, I’ve heard, 

This grandsire’s father was a man of honour. 
Thus, Sir, four ages have not yet debas’d 

The blood within these veins ; and merchandise, 
By which my country is kept high in riches, 

Can ne’er disgrace its practiser.—Merchant’s a name, 
An argosie fraught with integrity : 

And, should this fail, honour will, like Astrea, 

To heaven fly, and leave her Britain wretched. 


JULIA. 


My honour’d father, oh, my heart it grieves, 

To see you thus afflicted for your daughter : 
True what you say, from your bright conduct I 
Have nought receiv’d but what was just and right. 
And then, kind Sir, you had a consort, who 
Contributed with you to give me birth ; 
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And she, like you, had all the sense of honour 
Which piety can bestow, and Christian faith. 
From her I learnt, together with yourself, 
That all worth knowing my kind Saviour taught : 
Nor ever shall be learnt, or understood, 
Doctrines sublimer, or more useful, than 
His Gospel has bestow’d on all mankind ; 
They who receive them happy, unhappy 
They who dare reject them. My mother, Sir, 
Was gentle, pious, humble as a dove, 
Quite well her qualities I recollect, 
For twelve years while she liv’d I thought upon them : 
Nay, and my father, sure I am, array’d 
His own sweet countenance with benevolence, 
Ten times more brightened by the faith she bore. 
A Christian and a woman ! two characters 
Which man ne’er yet despis’d. Why should J fear, 
For I’m a Christian and a woman, this 
Testy husband? If he goes, why let him ; 
I'll conquer his esteem ; and if his heart, 
Wayward, uneasy, cannot be recall’d, 
Vl fret not: let him go, let him pull down 
His dove-cote, if he pleases; his poor dove 
Will fly on virtue’s pinions unconfin’d. 
Yours, etc., fat: 


Soon Ripe, Soon Rotten. 


(1756, 2. 556.) 

There is a coarse proverb in England ‘concerning the Spanish ladies 
which, in justice to the most amiable and useful of the sex, I must 
refute. The proverb is, “Soon ripe, soon rotten ;” intimating that 
the ladies of Spain are soon marriageable, and soon barren. They 
are indeed soon marriageable, but they bear children longer, perhaps, 
than any other women in the world. A woman of fifty, with an 
infant sucking at her breast, is here a common sight, as common as 
a woman of forty, in the same situation, in England and Ireland. It 
is here common to see women that were married at thirteen, sur- 
rounded by ten or a dozen children, all of which they have suckled 
at their own breasts. 


Cuckoo Proverb. 


[1797,Part 1., p. 456.] 
A Constant Reader wishes to remind those who wait for an oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to keep a Cuckoo through the Winter, that 
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this is the time for offering a reward to the neighbouring boys, who 
may thereby be induced to find and bring them at the proper age. 

Has it been observed that they stammer (or s¢w/, as it is called in 
the North of England), and are unusually clamorous in the month of 
June, as if mocking and vying with each other, previous to their 
general silence? And are they not said to be Aoarse during some 
period of their singing? “As scadbed as a cuckoo” is a common 
saying in the North of England, as well as the following: 


Comes in mid March, 
Sings in mid April, 
Stuts in mid May, 
And in mid June® flies away. 
Curroso. 


Weather Proverbs. 
[1799, Part I., ~. 203.] 


The present month of February, which has commenced in the 
midst of a whirlwind of driving snow, unequalled probably, even in 
the North of England, during the last twenty years, reminds me of 
an old adage— 

“ February fill dike, 
Either black or white ;” 


which, I apprehend, is generally known. But I am not certain that 
the following, applied to Candlemas-day, is equally notorious : 


‘Tf the sun shines i’ th’ forenoon, 
Winter is not half done.” 


Yesterday the sun certainly did shine through the /vosty air upon 
a white world; but we also know, that the gezzal warmth of his rays 
sometimes renders a forenoon in the beginning of February delightful 
to an invalid as an April morn. Is it not possible then, that the 
latter maxim might be founded on the common observation, that a 
too early spring is usually succeeded by wintry weather? On the 
other hand, as an o/d adage must refer to o/d style, it may seem 
that the 22nd of January is rather too early for spring-like weather ; 
and that it may signify only, that a clear sunshiny morning on the 
22nd of January is likely to be followed by a continuation of settled 
frost.T 

Considering the word ezther in the first adage, may not the meaning 
of the second apply to ezther ? 

Yours, etc., Utrum Horvum. 


* Old Style. 
+ In the North of England usually called a storm, however ca/m and pleasant. 
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Local Proverb. 


[1820, Part Z7., p. 326.] 

In the “Beauties of England and Wales,” vol. i., p. 342, I observed 
the following: “Acccording to the tradition which accompanies the 
quaint distich, 

‘Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, did go, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow.’ 
Those places were formerly in the possession of the Hampden family, 
but what degree of credit is to be attached to these lines we know 
not; for the particulars of the circumstance to which they relate 
have eluded our inquiries.” 

Tradition says, that Edward III. and his son, the Black Prince, 
once honoured Lord Hampden with a visit at his seat at Great 
Hampden, now Wendover, in Bucks, for many generations the pro- 
perty of this ancient family: and that whilst the Prince and his host 
were exercising themselves in feats of arms, a quarrel rose between 
them, in which Lord Hampden gave the Prince a blow on the face; 
the King, in consequence of this outrage, quitted the place in great 
wrath, and punished Lord Hampden’s misbehaviour by seizing on 
some of his most valuable manors, which gave rise to the following 
impromptu by some of the court wits: 


“Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 
Hampden did forego, 
For striking of a blow, 
And glad he did escape so.” 


Mr. Lysons, however, in his ‘Magna Britannia,” adds, 

“This tradition, like many other of a like nature, will not bear the 
test of examination ; for it appears by record, that neither the manors 
of Tring, Wing, or Ivinghoe, ever were in the Hampden family.” 

Yours, etc., Wz; 


Season Proverbs, 
[See note 25.] 


(1788, Part 7, pp. 188, 189.] 


I have long threatened to trouble you with some of my grand- 
mother’s saws ; for, what we catch in our youth, we rarely lose. At 
the distance of nearly half a century, the tag of many a monkish 
thyme still rings in my ears. 

Born and educated in a Northern county of England, and there- 
fore remote from the capital, their sayings, and their customs, which 
still savour much of Popish superstition, are not to be wondered at. 


Scason Proverbs. 8t 


We have in Northumberland the following couplet, which gives 
name to every Sunday in Lent, except the first ; 


Tid, and Mid, and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Good-pas-day. 


What the three first mean, or whether they mean anything, some 
of your correspondents may inform us. 

Pas-day is obviously an abbreviation of Pasgue, the old French 
spelling for Easter. Pas-eggs are still, I am told, sent as presents for 
young folks in the Easter-holidays. They are merely the eggs of our 
domestic fowl boiled, and tinged of various hues, by adding to the 
water, when boiling, logwood, rose-leaves, the yellow blossoms of the 
whin or furze, or other dyes, and are written on, figured or orna- 
mented, by an oiled pencil, or any greasy matter, drawn lightly over 
the shell, before they are boiled, according to the boyish taste of the 
artist. A pecuniary present, at this season, has the same name given 
to it. 

Of the more social customs still kept up in this country, is this of, 
the Sunday fortnight before Easter, feasting together on Carlings,* 
which are choice grey-pease, of the preceding autumn, steeped in 
spring-water for twelve or fifteen hours, till they are soaked or mace- 
rated; then laid on a sieve, in the open air, that they may be ex- 
ternally dry. ‘Thus swelled, and enlarged to a considerable size, and 
on the verge of vegetating, they are put in an iron pot, or otherwise, 
on a slow fire, and kept stirring. They will then parch, crack, and, 
as we provincially call it, bristle: when they begin to burst, they are 
ready to eat. 

On this memorable Sunday, the Carlings are everywhere regularly 
introduced among the genteeler sort; after dinner, faire Ja bonne 
bouche to a glass of wine, as we would here a napkin of roasted 
chestnuts, to which they are no bad substitute, being in taste not ex- 
ceedingly unlike them. While the honest peasant resorts to the best 
home-brew’d, and there freely quaffs his Car/img-groat in honour of 
the festival. 


[1788, p. 288.] 
In answer to your correspondent (p. 188), who desires an explanation of 
Tid, and Mid, and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Good-pas-day ; 
Tide, and tite, are words in common use in the North of England, sig- 
nifying soon, or quickly; and “der, or “ifer,t sooner or nearer. 
* I have endeavoured to find the etymology of the word Carding to little effect ; 
it can have nothing to do with the Carle-Carleing, or xwde-churle of Minsheu. 
+ Vihen I was on a visit in Yorkshire, I found the family one morning employed 


in securing a swarm of bees, which had fixed on a high tree in the garden. A 
poor neighbour came in to assist, and the first words she spoke, I write exactly as 
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“The tider you come, the tider you'll go,” [proverb] probably a cor- 
ruption of the hither. Tid, then, in this instance, means the first 
Sunday in the first line ; J/d, the middle of the first three ; of A/isera, 
I can only suppose it to be the firgt word in some office appropriated 
to that day in the missal. Grey pease are called Carlings in some 
counties ; but whether the pease were denominated after the festival, 
or the festival after the pease, remains to be proved. Carding, or 
Careing, may be derived from carefully preserving and preparing the 
best pease for the purpose, or perhaps, Charing, or Charting, from 
parching the pease like charcoal ; or, lastly, if (as is asserted) this feast 
was instituted to commemorate the plucking the ears of corn by the 
disciples, might it not be earing Sunday ? an e and a ¢, when written, 
being very frequently not distinguishable ; and many mistakes have 
doubtless thus originated, and continued undetected. Palm requires 
no explanation ; and Good-pas-day is obviously either an abbreviation 
of Lasgue, Paschal, or Passover. 

Vails (as it is commonly pronounced), I conceive to have been 
originally the Latin Va/e, as it is applied to farewell gifts to ts 


Round about Revess. 


[1754, p. 426.] 

As you sometimes allow a place in your useful Magazine, for the 
explanation of proverbial sayings, peculiar to certain counties, I send 
you the following: Near Howden, in Yorkshire, when a person 
cannot easily come at a place, without going a great way about ; or, 
for want of a proper term, is forced to make use of several synoni- 
mous words ; or, in discourse, produces several arguments before he 
comes to the main point; it isa common saying, that he is going 
“ Round about Revess.” This adage is undoubtedly taken from the 
abbey of Revess (or Rivaulx, in Latin, Rievallis, ze, the valley 
thro’ which the river Rye passes), now adorned with an agreeable 
variety of woods and water, but anciently, Zocus horroris et vaste 
solitudinis, It is situate between Black Hamilton and Hemsley- 
Black-a-Moor, was founded by Walter Espec, in the year 1131, and is 
now in the possession of Duncomb, Esq. [Lord Faversham]. 
The road to it is almost circular ; first, down a very steep and craggy 
mountain, where you must make several serpentine windings, before 
you reach the bottom and river, and then rising again, much in the 
same manner, on the opposite side, seeming sometimes to go directly 


she pronounced them: ‘‘Ya sed a cute doon t’ bewss titter, and tok’ em i’ t’ 
eeve.” It is impossible, however, to describe on paper her accent, or the rapidity 
of her utterance, which rendered it still more unintelligible. ‘Does this woman 
speak English ?” whispered I to my friend. “Yes,” said he; “and her .words 
ug You should have cut down the boughs ¢i#fer [sooner], and taken them into 
the hive.’ ” 
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to the place, and anon directly from it ; and to be sometimes on one 
side of it, and sometimes on another. This, sir, I presume, is ground 
enough for the propriety of our proverb. 

PW, 


Northern Proverbs. 
[1754, p. 121.] 


From Erric-Bree-Foot we ascend for above a mile to the vertex, 
beyond which is a monstrous dungeon just by the roadside, called 
the “ Beef-stand ;” at the bottom of this the river Annan has its source, 
and the nitch above it is called the “Nick of Annan-Head.” 

Not above half a mile beyond is the source of the Tweed, and hard 
by that, a little westward, is the source of the Clyde. Of these the 
country people use this proverb : 


Tweed run, Annan won, 
Clyde fell down and broke its neck. 


Intimating this to be the starting-post of these three rivers in a wager 
for the sea. ‘Tweed made great haste, as its course is rapid, but it 
had too far to go to reach the East Sea. Annan won, as its stage 
was the shortest to the Irish or South Sea, though its pace was slow, 
and Clyde made more haste than good speed by tumbling over a 
precipice a little below Lanark, in its course for the West Sea. 

At Tweed Cross the hill falls lower to Tweedy Brz Foot, and we 
coast Tweed to the “ Beel,” an inn by the highway. The landlord told 
me that the Marquis of Tweedale had entic’d him to dig, or howk as 
he call’d it, in some cumuli of stones hard by, assuring him he would 
find gold, which induc’d the man and his servants to throw off the 
stones ’till they came to an upright coffin; this deterred him from 
proceeding, being prejudiced by a popular opinion in this country, 
and afraid of raising the plague; but I have persuaded him to go 
on with it, and to dig up a place called the giant’s grave near the same 
place, where he, doubtless, would be rewarded. 

I take all these to be the burying-places of the antient Druides, or 
of heroes killed in battle, and should be glad to see them opened. 
The houses here have the fires in the midst of the floor, and the 
family sit all round, arguing like Hudibras, that in our practice all that 
rises in smoke is useless, which in their opinion helps to keep them 
warm, 

Powmood is a gentleman’s seat: here secretary Murray was taken. 
Wree is an old ruin’d place, as is Drumailer on the opposite side of 
Tweed. ance 

The Broad-law is a very high and extended mountain ; it 1s enter- 

6—2 
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Wi atid is scan aes A satel kak a Peas, ee agen RELL 
taining to observe the variety of words for high hills in this country : 
Law, Dun, Cor, Heighth, Fell, etc., are only so many different names for 
the same thing. This must be the mountain called Braid Alb in his- 
tory, from whence both seas may be seen, for it is described as in 
Tweedale, and AZ or Af is an Irish name for heights. : 
Broughton, near the seat of secretary Murray, is a paltry village ; 

beyond this we have a prospect into Clydes-Dale, a level country, 
except one very conspicuous eminence like a pyramid by itself in a 
large plain, called “Tintoc-Top.” This mountain is equal to any in 
South Scotland, reckon’d from the base, and has passed into a proverb 
thus : 

On Tintoc-Top there is a mist, 

And in the mist there is a chest, 

And in the chest there is a cup, 

And in the cup there is a drop ; 

Take up the cup, suck out the drop, 

And set the cup on Tintoc-Top. 


These mountains are surprizing barometers to country people. 

The heights of Car-Donn, or rather Cor-Donn, are also very emi- 
nent, but beyond these the mountains are neither so high nor so 
frequent. 


A Peck of March Dust is Worth a King’s Ransom, 
[1753, ff. 267-268.] 


There is a proverbial saying in the midland countries of England, 
* A peck of March dust is worth a (king’s ransome,” but whether it 
obtains in any other parts I am really no competent judge: however, 
it is grounded on experience, and a good geoponical reason may 
certainly be assigned for it, fora dry season at this time of the year, 
after the wet month of February, especially if we follow the new stile 
(and I believe the observation to have been very antient), makes the 
best seed-time for all lenten corn. The corn will grow, but how 
grew the expression? A large sum no doubt is meant, but why a 
king’s ransome? ‘This is something particular, and, as I take it, has its 
foundation in very high antiquity. K. Richard I., “‘ Coeur de Lion” had 
the misfortune in his return from the Holy Land to fall into the hands 
of the Emperor, Henry VL. who being of a very sordid and ungenerous 
disposition, impos’d upon him a very exorbitant ransome, to wit, 
150,000 marks of silver, which amount to £291,000.* I thought 
myself obliged, in descanting upon this subject, to take some notice of 
this passage in our English history, but otherwise I am of opinion we 
must go a great deal farther back for the original of this proverb: A 


* Mr, Folkes’s table of English silver coins, p. 6. 
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single fact could hardly give rise to it; besides, this was entirely an 
arbitrary proceeding of the emperor’s, consequently the sum fixed 
was accidental ; whereas our Adage seems to hint at something more 
certain, and in mid-England, at least, very well-known. In short, it 
seems to me to allude to the antient Wergild, of which we read so much 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws.* The custom was with these our ancestors, 
when any person was slain, to admit a payment in money by way of 
compensation, which payment was called the Wergild, and it was 
always proportioned to the quality of the person killed. A pecuniary 
mulct was allowed in other cases, as well as murder; it was 
likewise varied in the business of murder, according to the circum- 
stances that attended it, but on these occasional variations I need not 
insist. Now, for this purpose, says Sir Henry Spelman, “ zstimabantur 
omnes hominum classes ab ipso rege ad mancipium ipsum inclusive ;”+ 
and in Mercia, which included all the midland part of England, 
where, as I said, this proverb prevails, the estimation ran thus: the 
Churl’s Wergild was rated at 200 shillings, the Thane’s Wergild at 6 
times as much, or 1,200 shillings, the King’s Wergild at 6 times the 
Thane’s, or 7,200 shillings, which, there being 60 shillings in the 
pound, amounted to £120. And then it was added in the law, “ Tan- 
tum est de Weregildo, sed pro dignitate regni debet addi tantundem in 
Cynegilde ipsam Weram debent habere Parentes ejus, et regni emenda- 
tionem ipsius terre populus,”{ by which I understand that twice the sum 
was to be pay’d, that is, double of the simple Wergild (for the Weres 
were sometimes doubled and trebled and a great deal more),§ one 
half of which the relations of the deceased were to have, and the 
other half was to go to the state or community. Thus the culprit 
redeemed his own life with a sum of money, “et posteri,” says Sir H. 
Spelman, “si me non fallitconjectura, hanc redemptionem vocant Gallis 
et Anglis ransome,” insomuch that~by a “ King’s ransom,” in the 
proverb is meant as much as was paid for the redemption of a man’s 
life on occasion of the killing of a king, which was the highest 
mulct of this sort which our ancestors knew of, and which indeed 
amounted in those days to a very great sum. : 

Mr. Urban, I know not whether such a paper as this will fall in 
with your design of collecting a Vol. of our Antiquities from your 
Magazines, but I cannot but declare myself a well wisher to that 
scheme, and am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
: PauL GEMSEGE, 


* Laws of AEthelbert, Hlotaire, and Eadric, etc., in Dr, Wilkins’s edition, 
+ Spelman’s Gloss. v, Wera. 

+ Dr. Hicke’s Dissert. Epist., p. 110. 

§ Spelman’s Gloss, v. Wera and Wergilda, 
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Lancashire Proverb. 
[1753, p. 120.] 
We have an old saying: 


He that marls sand, may buy land ; 
He that marls moss, suffers no loss ; 
But he that marls clay throws his money away. 


ee ee 
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. An’t Please the Pigs. 
(1790, Part I/., ~. 876.] 
OUR correspondent Indagator, p. 801, asks the derivation of 
*An’t please the Zzgs.” It is, with a very small change, 
the old Roman Catholic ejaculation “An it please the Aix /” To 
the same purpose, R.B., who adds, “The Pix is the box in which the 
host was carried” [and G.S. in 1755, p. 115}. : 


{1790, Part IZ., pp. 1086, 1087.] 


I do not agree with K.A. and R.S., that the expression “an it 
please the pigs” is a corruption of “‘an it please the pix.” The 
following account, will, I trust, more satisfactorily answer the enquiry 
of your correspondent Indagator : 

There were formerly two eminent and rival schools in London: St. 
Paul’s, founded in the reign of King Stephen; and St. Anthony’s, 
established in 1213, by a grant of Henry III. to the brotherhood of 
St. Anthony of Vienna; which latter was situate in the parish of St. 
Bennet Finke, Threadneedle-street. 

Many learned and dignified characters received their education at 
St. Anthony’s. Among others, Sir Thomas Moore and Dr, Nicholas 
Heath, Lord Chancellors; and Dr. John Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Indeed, this seminary generally presented better 
scholars than St. Paul’s in the yearly disputations in grammar and 
other exercises, held, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in the Church- 
yard of the priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield. This pre- 
eminence occasioned great animosity between the scholars on the 
different foundations, and proved the source of numberless_ broils 
whenever they met in the streets. : 

The story of St. Anthony’s preaching to the figs is too well-known 
to merit repetition here : it is sufficient to observe that this saint was 
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always figured with a pig following him; and in consequence, the 
scholars of St. Paul’s nick-named their rivals, St. Anthony’s fzgs ; who, 
in return, derided them with the appellation of St. Paul’s pigeons, from 
the number of those birds bred in the spire of that cathedral. 

From this circumstance alone arose the saying of “an it-please the 
pigs ;” for the scholars of St. Paul’s having accustomed themselves, 
whenever they answered each other in the affirmative, to add thereto 
the expression in question, scoffingly insinuated, with a reserve of the 
approbation of their competitors of St. Anthony’s, who claimed a 
superiority over them. 

To what extent the contagion of cant-words may spread, we have 
had various instances of late, in bore, twaddle, guoz, and other 
ridiculous expressions, It is, therefore, not unreasonable to presume 
that the repetition of this saying by the numerous scholars of St. Paul’s 
in their respective families, strongly attracted the attention of the- 
menial servants on account of its quaintness, and was by them dis- 
seminated to their companions, and the lower orders of society, 
among whom the saying at present principally prevails. 

Yours, etc., 1.:H. 5. 


Bear the Bell. 
(1839, Fart Z7., p. 330.] 


Pennant derives the phrase “to bear the bell” from the custom of 
giving a bell as the prize at running matches. A little golden bell 
was given at York as the reward of victory, in 1607.—Pennant’s 
Tours in Wales, vol. i, p. 257, edit. 1810. 


Cat in the Pan. 

[1754, pp. 66, 67.] 

We have a proverbial saying current through the whole kingdom, 
peculiar I believe to this nation, of which the sense is generally well 
enough understood, but the reason and foundation of it is so greatly 
obscured by a corrupt pronunciation, that I presume they are known 
to few. The adage meant is “to turn cat i’ th’ pan,” of which every- 
one knows the meaning, and probably has remarked many examples 
of it, but there being no connection between @ cat and a pan, the 
rise of the phrase is very intricate, all owing, as I said, to a corruption 
of speech, for the word no doubt is caze, which is an old word for a 
cake, or other aumalette, which, being usually fried, and consequently 
turned in the pan, does therefore very aptly express the changing of 
sides in politics or religion, or, as we otherwise say, “the turning 
one’s coat.” 

I will now produce some authorities for this word; offer a conjec- 
ture concerning its etymon ; and then show, by a similar instance, the 
facility and probability of the corruption. 
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When the cowherd’s wife upbraids King Alfred in Speed, for letting 
the cake at the fire burn, the author observes, she little suspected him 
“to be the man that had been served with far more delicate cates ” 
(Speed’s “ History,” p. 386), here it signifies a cake, but in general it 
means any dainty or delicacy, as in the example following, and as Dr. 
Littleton well notes when he latinizes it in his dictionary, cidd delicati. 
In the Moresco feast called Ashorah, Dr. Lancelot Addison tells us 
the Moors eat nothing but “ dates, figs, parched corn, and all such 
natural cates as their substance can procure” (Addison’s “Account of 
West Barbary,” p. 214). In Taylor’s play, “The hog hath lost his 


oad ” Lightfoot says of King Croesus in the shades below, that he is 
there, 


“Feasting with Pluto and Proserpine 
Night after night with all delicious cates.” 
Dodsley’s ‘‘ Old Plays,” vol. iii., p. 227. 


So in Heywood’s “ Woman killed with kindness,” Anne says : 


spe —— for from this sad hour, 


I never will, nor eat, nor drink, nor taste 
Of any cates that may preserve my life.” 
Ibid, vol. iv., p. 139. 


In Lylie’s “‘ Euphues,” Euphues says, “ be not dainty mouthed ; a 
fine taste noteth the fond appetites that Venus said her Adonis to have, 
who seeing him to take his chief delight in costly cates,” etc. (Lylie’s 
‘‘Euphues,” p. 242.) Here it apparently signifies delicacies, and indeed 
I take the word to be no other but the last syllable of the word 
delicate, for the last cited author, p. 356, uses the word delicate in 
the very same sense, when he speaks of the English ladies, ‘‘ drinking 
of wine, yet moderately ; eating of delicates, yet but their ears full,” 
and perhaps from this word cafe, comes to cater and a caterer, 
which are both of them English, and not French terms. 

Now that this is the true original of this saying is very clear from 
a similar corruption in the word saé¢cat. A salt-cat is a cake well 
impregnated with brine, and laid in a pigeon house, in order to tempt 
and entice the birds, who are exceedingly fond of it; and ca#, is here 
used for caze in the sense of a cake, just as it is in this proverbial saying 
which we are now explaining. I am, Sir, yours etc., 

PAUL GEMSEGE. 


£1754, p. 172.] 

My author* gives the etymology of cat-in-pan mentioned in your 
magazine for February, p. 66, and of Topsy-turvy in that for March 
p. 129, as follows : 

Catipan, to turn catipan, from a people called Casipani, in Calabria 


* See a book containing the derivation of English words. London: printed by 
E. H, and W. H., 1689. [See note 26.] 
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and Apulia, who got an ill name by reason of their perfidy; very 
falsely by us called cat-in-pan. : 

Topsy Turvy, q. d. the “ops of turves downwards ; metaphorically 
taken from gravers of turfs. 


[1796, Part LI, pp. 1065, 1066.] 


I received an unexpected pleasure from seeing the celebrated song 
of “the Vicar of Bray” in your last Magazine. The example of this 
sensible vicar is exhibited to us with peculiar propriety in such a 
situation of affairs as we are now placed in; and may probably be 
attended with beneficial effects, in a greater or less degree. Amidst 
revolutions in governments, and the struggles of contending parties 
for profit and power, what has a prudent priest to do, but be quiet 
during the uncertainty of the conflict, and, when the victory 1s 
decided, then to join the conquerors? This line of conduct is what 
I design to pursue, it being my maxim (and I would recommend it 
to my brethren) to keep what I have, and get what Ican. But this 
is not the purport of my writing. 

In the last stanza but one of the song, the line, which you print 

“My principles I chang’d once more,” 
used, in the older editions, to be read 
‘*T turn’d my cat-a-pan once more,” 


The late Dr. Miles Cowper, who had a knack at song-writing, and 
composed some popular things about the beginning of the American 
war, had a conjecture that the term cat¢a-fan was a corruption of 
the text, and suspected that cat zx pan was the true reading. At first 
view, this emendation seems plausible ; but, with due deference to 
such authority, I presume to think the Doctor did not hit the nail on 
the head: for who ever heard of turning a ca¢# ina pane? A custom 
in his own college might have helped him to a better solution. At 
Shrove-tide, when pancakes are a standing dish, the scholars, who 
chuse to try their dexterity at surning a pancake in the frying-pan in 
the college kitchen, pay a forfeit on their failure. This practice at 
once suggests the genuine reading, viz. 


**T turn’d my cake in pan once more.’ 


The gradation of corruption from the original purity is easy to be 
traced. The word keef, for brevity’s sake, is often pronounced hep ; 
and give me is abridged to g’me : so also cake, in the rapidity of utter- 
ance, becomes cak. In this way, the expression cake im pan was 
transmuted into cak in pan, and thence, for the sake of more speedy 
delivery, was abbreviated to cak @ pan; just as we say six o'clock by 
way of dispatch, rather than take up time by pronouncing szx of the 
clock at full length. ‘The short sound of cae exciting the idea of that 
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substance which a darling child, who is introduced by its fond mother 
to be admired by the company, sometimes drops involuntarily on the 
carpet, while the visitors are obliged to hold their noses till it is 
removed ; the cant word ca& was, in process of time, through delicacy, 
displaced for the unmeaning term ca?; the primitive reading, caZe, 
being, by long disuse, entirely forgotten. This I apprehend to be 
the true state of the case. 

However, after all, itis not impossible but the term cata-pan 
might have been in the author’s manuscript ; for, it cannot reasonably 
be supposed, that so ingenious a clerk as the vicar (who wrote the 
song, as appears from his speaking in the first person) should be 
ignorant of Greek. Cata-pan, when properly distinguished, is literally 
a Grecian phrase in English characters, as I shall instantly prove, if 
Mr. Urban will pardon the trouble I give him in looking for his Greek 
types. Kard& Seay) is Greek for paulatim ; nard xasgiv for opportune ; 
and it is as clear as the day, that xara awév is Greek for ommnind, in 
English, entirely, thoroughly, etc. Now, after restoring one word, 
namely, me, which is the same in sound as my, and might easily be 
mistaken by the copyists, the line will run thus: J¢urn’d me cat-a-pan 
once more: that is, J turn’d myself entirely ; or, according to your 
paraphrase, J chang’d my principles, as many other men do (and who 
can call it wrong ?) when it suits their interest to do so. 

‘ Perhaps some of your correspondents, who are inclined to con- 
troversy, may give a different account of this matter. But, lest any 
of them should be desirous to appear bold by advancing to attack 
you, I hereby declare, that, being of a peaceable disposition, I will 
never fight while I have power to run away. 


O. X. 


[1812, Part Z., p. 228.] 


“ As busy as the Devil in a high wind,” is an adage of probably 
much greater antiquity than the legend of Saint Michael, and originated 
in the generally-received opinion of the Devil being the author of all 
mischief. 

The proverbial saying ¢o turn cat in band has hitherto been 
“obscured by the corrupt pronunciation” of pan for band; and not- 
withstanding much reading and some ingenuity have been exhibited 
by your old Correspondent, in support of the text 40 turn cat in pan, 
yet the attempt to prove that ca¢ is a corruption of cafe, and that caze 
is “an old word for a cake or other omelette usually fried, and conse- 
quently ¢urned in the pan,” is very far from being satisfactory. 
Indeed, it is afterwards observed by the same respectable writer, that 
“cate is no other but the last syllable of the word dedicate,” and that 
cates signify delicacies, Shakspeare playfully gives precisely the same 
definition : 
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———. 


«______ Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 
Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all Cates me 


Taming of the Shrew. [Act. ii, Sc. 1.] 


I am informed that the words cates and acates, perhaps from the 
French achat, frequently occur in house accounts of the sixteenth 
century ; and uniformly distinguish, in such accounts, the provisions 
purchased, among which we may presume to class delicacies or dainties, 
from such as were the immediate produce of the farm. It does not 
then seem reasonable to infer that the adage in question has any 
relation to “cate or cake, or other omelette fried and turned in a pan.” 
Proverbial sayings, generally speaking, took their rise from circum- 
stances and occurrences familiar to those in the lower stations of life ; 
from common objects, and not from the habits or customs of the few 
in the higher ranks of society. How then is it probable that one of 
our most common sayings should allude to a practice, of which the 
great majority of mankind, in all ages, may with reason be supposed 
to be ignorant? that is to say, the method of dressing certain delicacies 
for the tables of the great. 

“ Give a dog an ill name and hang him,” is another old saying, and 
tends to shew, that before the invention of gunpowder, offending dogs 
as well as cats were customarily destroyed by suspension. Since the 
invention of gunpowder, another engine of destruction has superseded 
the cord or band; and notwithstanding the practice of “shooting the 
cat”* is doubtless of high antiquity, yet the proverb now under discus-' 
sion did evidently take its rise from the punishment inflicted by 
hanging, as a cat when suspended by the neck zz a band twirls about, 
and from its rotary motion and gesticulation requires, it is said, more 
space when undergoing this operation of strangulation, than perhaps 
any other animal of the same size. Swingt and hang are synonymous 
terms ; hence the origin of another old saying, serving to elucidate 
and confirm the true reading of the proverb in question; speaking in 
derision of a place of small extent we say, “there is not room to swing a 
cat,” meaning there is not room to Aang a cat or for a cat to turn in 
band. 

James DowLanp. 
[1812, Part J., pp. 308, 309.] 


“Cat in the pan.”—-An unknown Correspondent imagines, very 
naturally, that it is corrupted from “cate inthe pan.”—These are the 
very words of Dr. Johnson (see his Dictionary); and they certainly 
allude to Paul Gemsege, ze. Samuel Pegge: but, as Mr. Dowland 
seems to think that “much reading and some ingenuity” ought to 
give way to a deficiency of both, how far his pretensions should be 
supported is the subject of this paper. 


* See Grose’s Dictionary. + Lbid. 
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It is not my disposition to be witty; and if anything I shall 
advance wears that complexion, I beg it may be considered as merely 
illustrative of the subject. 
__ Mr. Gemsege, your old Correspondent, tells us the meaning of cat 
Y th’ pan is “the changing of sides in politics or religion ; that the 
turning of a cake in a pan very aptly expresses this, or, as we other- 
wise might say, turning one’s coat;’ but Mr. Gemsege no where 
asserts, or intimates, that it requires a frequency or repetition of 
turning to constitute a cat in the pan, which Mr. Dowland’s reasoning 
implies. Mr. Dowland says, a cat, when suspended by the neck in a 
band, twirls about ; and by his using the words “ rotary motion,” I 
should suppose him to mean a perpetual one to be necessary, con- 
necting with it the idea of overcoming the “nine lives of a cat” by 
suspension ; how he makes the gesticulation of the cat, or that of its 
taking up more space than perhaps any other animal during strangu- 
lation, to apply to the proverb “turn cat i’ the pan,” he has not 
explained. 

Though Mr. Dowland thinks lightly of much learning, I find he 
attends to as much of Mr. Gemsege’s as he imagines will serve him- 
self, eruditely supporting it with a proof from Shakespeare. Here I 
wish Mr. Dowland had not lost sight of candour ; for this, with his 
saying that, “indeed it is afterwards observed by the same respectable 
writer, that cate is no other but the last syllable of the word delicate, 
and that cates signifies delicacies,” leads the reader to believe that 
Mr. Gemsege has relinquished his assertion that cate means cake ; 
now that he has not done so, take it from his own words : 

“When the cowherd’s wife upbraids King Alfred, in Speed, for 
letting the cake at the fire burn, the author observes, she little suspected 
him to be the man that had been served with more delicate cates 
(Speed’s “ History,” p. 386). Here it signifies a cake, but in general 
it means any dainty or delicacy.” 

Add to this the quotation from Dr. Johnson I started with; for 
would the Doctor have said, ‘“‘ Imagines very naturally,” if he had not 
understood cate in the pan to mean a cake? 

But Mr. Dowland himself has proved that cates means cake, though 
he knows it not, for his quotation from Shakspeare, taken with his 
observations thereon, it is most certain acknowledges as much ; he 
says that delicacies, or dainties we may presume, come from the farm. 
Now we will apply this to his quotation from Shakspeare, and then 
ask if we can be otherwise than simpletons, if we do not believe the 


metaphor : 


_ My super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all Cates,” 
to be a rich and most delicious cake? We never, I am positive, can 
presume it to mean a sucking pig, or a fat goose, “the immediate 
produce of the farm.” By a visit to the farm, we shall get acquainted 
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with a stranger Mr. Dowland has not thought fit to introduce to us ; I 
mean the salt-cat Mr. Gemsege speaks of, whom I understand to be a 
very worthy resident of the Pigeon-house, and well-known to all the 
people of the farm, so much so that the most illiterate plough-boy, 
belonging to the said farm, will tell you, in his own dialect, all about 
the salt-cat, just to the same meaning as Mr. Gemsege has done. 
Yours, etc,  W. M. 


[1812, Part J., p. 429.] 


Your old correspondent tells us the meaning of the words “ Cat i’ 
th’ pan,” is ‘the changing of sides in politics or religion ;” and he tells 
us the meaning very rightly, but he does not himself understand how 
to make them out. Now I will explain them for him. The words 
should be written xard& way; that is, in Latin, omnind ; and in plain 
English, wholly, or altogether. Thus in the song of the “ Vicar of 
Bray,” the Vicar says, “I changed my principles xara wiv,” that is 
totally. Je M. 


(1813, Part Z., pp. 627, 628.] 


However I may despise the gross misrepresentations contained in 
the letter signed W.M., and lament the spirit of rancour and unmanly 
bitterness in which it is written ; however I may be biamed by those 
whose opinions claim respect from me, for thus taking notice of an 
anonymous attack, as weak as it is calumnious, and manifesting a 
- want of that spirit which should influence the actions of a good man ; 
yet, feeling as I do, in the situation of one at the bar of the public, I 
must crave leave of you, Mr. Urban, to be heard in my defence. 

In my endeavour to show that, in the saying “to turn cat in pan,” 
the word Zaz is a corruption of sand, every impartial and unprejudiced 
man will, I trust, acquit me of ill-manners and of want of candour, in 
citing your old correspondent, Paul Gemsege, whom I personally 
knew, and whose opinions I wished to treat with becoming respect. 
But, much as I am inclined to reverence “ grey-headed doctrines,” I 
must be allowed to preserve the liberty of my own judgment; and as 
my faith is not so strong as to bear all the lumber thrown in its way, 
or so easy as to believe, without examination, all that is told, I claim 
the privilege of thinking for myself, and of sifting the opinions of other, 
even against a torrent of authorities, under the exalted names of that 
Colossus in Literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and that polite scholar 
and Antiquary, the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Pegge. If these literary 
characters were not infallible; if, on the contrary, it can be shown, 
that in tracing the origin of this proverbial saying, they have (mistak- 
ingly) perverted some words, and disagreed in the meaning of others ; 
I shall stand protected by the rhyming adage : 


** When Doctors disagree, 
Disciples then are free.” 
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In vol. xxiv., pp. 66, 212 {See note 27] may be found all that Dr. 
Pegge, under the anagrammatical signature of Paul Gemsege, advanced 
in favour of the text “cat in pan ;” and I request such of your readers, 
Mr. Urban, as are in possession of the early volumes of the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” to refer to his authorities, which I should be glad 
to give at length were it consistent with the limits of your publication 
to allow such an indulgence. 

It is observed by Dr. Johnson that the word ca#es has no singular ;* 
indeed, there is not to be found in the English language such a word 
as cate ; yet we are told by Mr. Gemsege “the word [ca/] no doubt is 
cate, which is another word for a cake or other aumalette!” This is 
a pretty round assertion, and, it is presumed, destitute of all authority. 
He takes ‘“‘caze to be no other than the last syllable of the word 
delicate,” giving a rather unlucky instance from Zi//y, who, in his 
“Euphues,” speaks of the English ladies “eating delicates.” Mr. 
Gemsege then observes, “ perhaps from this word ca/e comes to cater, 
and a caterer ;” perhaps not ; ca/e being an airy nothing, and the mere 
child of imagination, cannot be the etymon of cater. Dr. Johnson 
says cater is from cafes, with the authority of Junius before him, who 
observes that the Dutch have £a/er in the same sense with our cater. 

Mr. Gemsege having deduced his favourite cate from delicate (the 
propriety of which he himself afterwards justly called in question, 
suggesting that cafe might be from the French acha#, a word signifying 
a purchase, bargain, buying, etc.), goes on, “that this is the true 
original of this saying is very clear from a similar corruption in the 
word saltcat; a saltcat is a cake well impregnated with brine, and laid 
in a pigeon house in order to tempt and entice the birds,” etc. Now 
really, Mr. Urban, a sa/tcat so enticingly described would almost lead 
one to suppose it to be “a rich and most delicious cake!” It is, 
however, no such thing. To support his hypothesis, Mr. Gemsege 
had recourse to a maze of words, and to ringing changes, as it were, 
upon cates, cate, and cat, to prove, if he could, that they all signify 
“a cake, or other aumalette;” well knowing, that on failure of doing 
this, his explanation of the saying would fall to the ground, and jthat 
his ca¢, instead of being “in the fryingpan,” would be “in the fire.” 
His fondness for the non-entity ca/e, reminds me of a man, who, having 
but one story, and that about a gun, would mistake any noise for the 
report of one, that he might introduce his story. Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of sa/fcat is “a lump of salt,” and in this neighbourhood 
a “saltcat is a misshapen mass of clay impregnated with brine, or 
generally with a less expensive saline ingredient: but in preparing 
it for use, it is neither daked or fried, and consequently as fis cat 


* Notwithstanding this positive assertion by the Doctor, cafe has most anoma- 
lously and feebly found its way into the late editions of his Dictionary, attended 
with a quotation: from Shakespeare, proving its non-existence as a word. 
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is not turned in the pan, it cannot have any more relation to the 
saying than the owl and gridiron in the sign. tS Ree F 

“Cat in the pan,” says Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, “is imagined 
by some to be rightly written catipan, as coming from ‘Catipania. 
An unknown Correspondent imagines, very naturally, that it is cor- 
rupted from cate in the pan.” ‘Turning of the cat i the pan,” taking 
the meaning from the Doctor’s citation, ‘‘is, when that which a man 
says to another, he lays it as if another had said it to him.” Our 
great Lexicographer certainly knew no more of the meaning of this 
saying than he did of the word fastern when he called it “the knee 
of an horse ;’* and how he came to assert that it was “naturally 
imagined” to be a corruption from cate in the pan, when cate is not 
to be found, as an authorized word, in his own or any other Dic- 
tionary, or work, in the English language, seems wonderful. Such 
slips as these ought, in charity, to be considered as the aberrations 
of a great mind, which could not bend to trifles as the objects of 
research. 

Whether Mr. Gemsege has made out a good case in favour of the 
saying “cat in pan,” or I have succeeded in overturning it, by re- 
storing that which I think is the true text, namely, “cat in band,” I 
appeal to the judgment of unbiased minds to decide; and, willing 
to allow all men the liberty of their own sentiments, I shall take leave 
of this subject, after making a few observations on the letter signed 
WaMe” 2 & 

/ Ina manner the most gross and ungentlemanly, I am charged by 
W. M. with “seeming to think” that much reading and some in- 
genuity ought to give way to a deficiency of both—of thinking lightly 
of much learning, and of want of candour. Whether these charges 
can be supported by what is advanced in my letter, must be deter- 
mined by other and better judges than W. M., who has wilfully per- 
verted my reasoning in support of cat im band, by making it referable 
to ‘the corruption cat in pan. He makes me say that delicacies or 
dainties came from the farm ; whereas I classed delicacies or dainties 
among the purchased provisions, in contradistinction to such as were 
the produce of the farm. He then goes on misquoting, and lays 
upon my shoulders the luggage of his own ignorance, by asserting, 
that, without knowing it, I have proved, in citing the passage from 
Shakespeare, “‘dainties are all cates,” that cates means cake ; and then, 
with great puerility, asks “if we can be otherwise than simpletons, 
if we do not believe this to be a rich and most delicious cake ?? The 
word cafes, in Johnson’s Dictionary, is thus defined : “‘Viands ; food ; 
dish of meat: generally employed to signify nice and luxurious food :” 
and Shakespeare, in this passage, intended to designate that which is 
nice and luxurious; for by transposition we have the sense in this 


* See Dictionary, ed. 1755, 
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sentence, a// cates are dainties. ‘To use the simple language of W. M., 
what “a simpleton” a man must be, to believe that Shakespeare 
here meant to convey the idea of ‘‘a rich and most delicious cake !” 

It is unquestionably proved, that there is no such word as cate. If 
the saying took its rise from the plural word ces, then, to be con- 
sistent, the advocates for the old should adopt a new reading; and 
cats i?” th’ pan would be “illustrative of the subject,” by proclaiming 
its own origin. Now, should these be living cats, and they would 
answer all the purposes of the saying as well as dead ones, a person 
prone to mischief (I will not say W. M.), would, “very naturally,” 
be gratified with the employment of “turning” such velvet-footed 
delicacies, and be highly delighted with the d¢scord which would doubt- 
less attend it. 

In phrase most singular we are told by W. M. that he “ starred with 
a quotation from Dr. Johnson ;” and before he has run the length of 
a decent distance, he insinuates that he intends to win in a canter, by 
enlightening the course he has to go over, with some flashes of 
illustrative wit. Not having any wit of my own, I do not pretend to 
judge of it in others; but, I presume, the dreadful coruscation we 
were led to expect, lies in his observation upon the words “rotary 
motion,” which were innocently used by me, in opposition to motion 
rectilinear: a word probably not in W. M.’s vocabulary, as he does 
not appear to have any practical knowledge of its’meaning. 

Passing over a misquotation where he makes me say “cates signifies 
delicacies,” I come to the last and dying flash of his illustrative wit, on 
being introduced, in language appropriately elegant, to a sa/fcat—‘ the 
salt-cat Mr. Gemsege speaks of, wom,” says W. M., “I understand to be 
a very worthy resident of the pigeon-house, and well known to all the 
people of the farm, so much so, that the most illiterate plough-boy 
will tell you, in his own dialect, all about the saltcat, just to the same 
meaning as Mr. Gemsege has done.” This story “all about the salt- 
cat” is froth without ink, and too ridiculous for criticism ; the mean- 
ing of the word having been already explained, it is unnecessary to say 
more on that head, than merely to remark that W. M. has adopted 
the most infallible method to prevent the diffusion of knowledge, by 
setting up something in the room of it; it being fair to conclude that 
were his friend, the “illiterate plough-boy,” to declare, “in his own 
dialect,” that the sun is no bigger than a cheese-vat, and that the 
moon is made of green-cheese, he would believe “all about it, just to 
the same meaning as the plough-boy,” and propagate these ab- 
surdities. 

And now, having drawn back the curtain which has hitherto been 
spread over this subject, I shall take a final leave of it. If I am 
wrong, I shall acknowledge my error when I am better informed ; 
but I do not mean to seek for truth in troubled or muddy waters, or 
to reply to the scoffs or buffoonery of the rude or the ignorant. A 
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well-dressed man may fight with a chimney-sweeper, and beat him ; but 
in the conflict his clothes might be so much daubed, and made to 
stink of soot, that the victory would but ill requite him for the disorder 


he would be put into. 
Yours, etc., JAMES DoWLAND. 


[1813, Part IL. pp. 334-335-] 

‘Though it is so long since as your July Supplement, 1812, that 
Mr. Dowland’s second letter appeared, there has no one stepped 
forward in vindication of the learned author of “ Anonymiana,” that 
staunch supporter of the Gentleman's Magazine, the once worthy and 
much respected Paul Gemsege. Permit me then, sir, again to address 
you in his behalf. 

I do not mean to enter into a full discussion of Mr. Dowland’s 
letter; that will appear presently unnecessary: indeed, any remark 
of mine you will think so; and I shall only trouble you with one or 
two observations, out of many, to convince him that his arguments are 
assailable. 

You will recollect, Mr. Urban, that Mr. Pegge merely offered to 
explain the etymon of Cat-zz-pan; he did not conceive any alteration of 
its name; and in the support of its etymon, he brought forward several 
quotations, together with the sa/tcat: that Mr. D. not only disputed 
the aptness of these quotations, but set his face against the sa/¢+cat and 
proposed Catin-band as the true reading; and he instanced the ges- 
ticulation and “twirling rotary motion” of a suspended cat in a state 
of strangulation to make it pass muster ; but it is Mr. Pegge’s salt-cat, 
_ which Mr. D. was se shy of introducing, that I wish the reader to be 
more acquainted with. 

A salt-cat, Mr. D. asserts, does not mean a salt cake, but he has not 
told us what it does mean ; thus leaving every one to his own conjecture: 
but my opinion is with Mr. Pegge, as cited by me, April, 1812, p. 309; 
and I hesitate not in pronouncing Mr. D. too hasty in his conclusion, 
in saying, because Dr. Johnson defines salt-cat a mis-shapen lump of 
clay, that it is merely so ; and Task Mr. D. what else he would define a 
tallow cake made up of fat enveloped and congealed in the slaugh- 
tered animal's caul, than a lump of mis-shapen fat? Mr. D. surely 
does not mean that a salt-cat is of the race of “ velvet-footed ” Gri- 
malkins ; for either, “‘alive or dead,” I believe, the practice would not 
become very general to place the said Grim in a cote as a lure for 
pigeons : we should rather depend, it is reasonable to think, upon the 
mis-shapen lump of clay, impregnated as it always is with warm 
fragrant seeds, the cummin seed, and other comfortables, for that 
purpose ; and it must be delicious, though Mr. D. says it is not, to 
entice the pigeons from their usual food and homes; but I confess, 
Mr. Urban, that I never tasted, not even the “less expensive one.” 

There is clearly an error, too, in Mr. D.’s proofs of a discrepancy of 
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meaning in cates and ca?, as the corruption of cake’, and it is re- 
markable that he should quote Dr. Johnson’s authority, whose horse’s 
pastern he ridicules, to countenance him in his error. ‘* Mi D. says, 
Dr. Johnson defines cafes “ viands, food ;” this is as much as’ to-say, . 
that ca/, the corruption of cake, is not food: but Jread, I do main- © 
tain, is the staff of life; and my housekeeper not unfrequently, in the 
doughy state of the loaf, reserves a bit of it for a homely cake, such 
as I suppose the cowherd’s wife to have entertained her Royal guest 
with, after having shown the immortal Alfred much of her virago airs, 
for his inattention during the baking process. 

There is another passage in Mr. D.’s letter that I must request to 
allude to, as he has pledged himself to the publick. He says, “if I 
am wrong,” meaning in the substitution of Catin-band for Cat-in-pan, 
“T will acknowledge my error when I am better informed.” ‘This 
information may be found in the following quotation from Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, vol. i, p. 193, from Edward’s “ Damon and Pithias,” of 
the date 1571: 

** Our fine Philosopher, our trimme learned elfe, 
Is gone to see as false a spie as himselfe, 
Damon smatters as well as he of craftie philosophie, 
And can ‘tourne Cat in the panne very prettily ; 


But Carisophus hath given him such a mightie checke 
As I think in the end will break his neck.” 


In the last Magazine, p. 240 (Sept.), Mr. D. has given an authority 
from “The Nomenclator of Adrianus Junius, imprinted in 1585,” 
upon the conviction that it is decisive of what it is meant to establish, 
“wine of one year.” I too, upon the same conviction, have just 
given an older authority by fourteen years than his, to establish Caz- 
in-pan ; the like applies to both.—I therefore, Mr. Urban, as one of 
that publick Mr. D. has pledged himself to, now call upon him to 
acknowledge his error. 

Yours, etc., W. M. 


Cock’s Stride. 


[1759, p. 16.] 

The countryman has a method of making a guess at the lengthening 
or shortening of the days, concerning which he has a saying that I 
believe is very general all over England— 


At New Year’s tide 
They are lengthened a cock’s stride. 


Everybody knows the meaning of this saying, to wit, that it intends to 
express the lengthening of the days in a small but perceptible degree ; 
but very few, I imagine, are aware of the ground and occasion of it, 
which is the less to be wondered at, since there is something uncommon 
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and seemingly. improper in applying long measure, inches, and feet to 
time. Buttthe.countryman knows what he says, and as I take it, borrows 
hig «idea, fern hence: at the winter solstice he observes where the 


_ shadow of the upper lintel of his door falls at 12 o’clock, and makes 


a mark. At New Year’s day, the sun being higher, when at the 
meridian, he finds the shadow is come nearer the door by four or five 
inches, which for rhime’s sake he calls a cock’s stride, and so by that 
he expresses the sensible increase of the day. Whereupon, sir, you 
will please to observe, that before the stile was altered, which was long 
after this saying came into use, the distance of time was greater by 
eleven days between the “solstice” and New Year’s day than it Is 
now ; and consequently, the difference as to the sun’s altitude, or the 
length of the days at those two times, would be more perceptible than 
it is now. 
P. GEMSEGE. 


Cunning as Crowder. 


[1754, pd. 211, 212.] 

Dr. Fuller died while he was writing that extensive work entitled 
the “ History of the Worthies of England,” for which reason, amongst 
others, that book is not so complete as one could wish. In some 
counties he has register’d the ‘proverbial sayings” peculiar to them, 
in others he has omitted them, and yet those counties no doubt 
afforded some, tho’ the doctor could not recollect them. One saying 
we have in the northern parts, omitted by him, which is there very 
common, but perhaps wants some explanation ; it is this, ‘‘as cunning 
as Crowder.” Now a crowd is a fiddle, and a crowder is a fiddler, both 
which words, to go no further, you will find in Dr. Littleton’s dic- 
tionary. Hence crowderv is the fiddler in ‘ Hudibras,” Cant. II. But 
why as cunning as Crowder? I answer, we have two senses of the word 
cunning, one implying craft and subtilty, and often in an ill sense, and 
the other implying art and skill, and always in a good one. Hence 
cining and coninz, vex, from Anglo-Saxon connen, scive. King is an 
abbreviation of cining, and imports prudens, sciens, or the knowing one, 
the first kings or monarchs among the Saxons being chosen into their 
office (which was not hereditary then) on account of their greater and 
more consummate knowledge in the administration of affairs, especially 
the military. But I observe that the word in this latter use was very 
commonly applied to skill or knowledge in music, of which I will here 
produce you an instance or two. 

1 Sam. xvi. 16, 17, 18.—“ Seek out a man who is a cunning player 
upon an harp. And Saul said unto his servants, Provide me now a 
man that can p/ay wed/, and bring him to me. Then answered one of 
the servantsand said, Behold I have seen a son of Jésse the Bethlehemite, 


\ that is cunning in playing,” etc. 


1 Chron. xxv. 7.—‘‘So the number of them, with their brethren 
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that were instructed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were 
cunning, was two hundred fourscore and eight.” 

Psa. viii. 5.—‘‘ Which will not hearken to the voice of the charmers, 
charming never so wisely.” According to the margin, “be the charmer 
never so cunning ;” whereupon, it must be observ’d, that this charming 
of serpents here alluded to was suppos’d to be effected by music. 

Psa. cxxxvii. 5.—“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” ‘This is spoken by King David, the same person 
who above, by the Prophet Samuel, is styled a “cunning player on an 
harp,” and by the late learned Mr. Johnson is very well paraphrased 
thus: “If I do not retain my natural affection for thee, O Jerusalem, 
the city of the living God, and the divine services which are there to 
be perform’d ; if I forget to perform my part in those solemn devo- 
tions, let my hand quite lose its skill in touching the harp.” See 
also Bishop Patrick. In all these passages the substantive means 
skill, and the adjective skilful, but particularly in the science of 
music. 

To come then to the point ; I suppose there was a time formerly, 
when minstrels were so scarce, that it denoted great parts and great. 
application to be able to play on a violin in these parts at least : To 
be as cunning as crowder, imported consequently a person of skill 
and abilities ; and if ever the phrase is us’d of craft and artifice, it is 
by catachresis, or an abuse of speech, as happens very»commonly in 
language. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., Pau. GEMSEGE, 


[1754, p. 256.] 

Mr. Gemsege has given a very pretty account of the saying, “ As 
cunning as Crowder” (see p. 211), it may be a true one; but the 
same saying in the N.W. part of England (perhaps not so ancient 
as his) came from the following story: ‘One Samuel Crowder, a 
carrier, was desired to bring a pound of tobacco for a neighbour ; 
accordingly he buys the tobacco, and packs it up in the mouth of a 
sack of salt, it being wet weather, and the salt moist, breaks through 
the paper in which the tobacco was contained, and next day, when 
Crowder and his wife were unpacking, to their great surprise, found 
the tobacco and some of the salt mixed together. His wife Mary 
made great lamentations to have so much tobacco and salt spoiled, 
which must certainly be paid for by them ; but Samuel, wondering at 
his wife’s simplicity, told her he had thought of a method of separating 
them immediately, and ordered her to fetch a pail of water, which was 
done ; he then emptied the tobacco and salt into the water. ‘‘ Now,” 
says he to his wife, “there is a quick thought of mine, you fool! you 
see all the tobacco swims at the top, and all the salt falls to the 
bottom.” So when any person does not act quite so smart as they 
should, they are said to be ‘‘as cunning as Crowder.” 

Yours, BRITTANICUS. 
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Dab at Anything. 

(1767, pp. 441, 442.] 

Your correspondents have now and then entertained us with the 
explanation of an obscure phrase or proverb, and their attempts were 
generally well receiv’d. Some of your readers would be pleased with 
them, whilst others would be disposed to laugh, which come to the 
same thing, namely, the amusement of both parties, and consequently 
answered one purpose of your Magazine, which was to intermix the 
dulce with the utile. I propose, then, to endeavour here the explica- 
tion of one of our common phrases, of which everyone knows the 
meaning, and but few, as I take it, the original. ’Tis a common 
saying with us that a person is a “dab at such or such a thing,” at 
music, for example, bowling, etc.; and sometimes people will say, 
‘he is a dab,” without naming. in what, leaving you to supply that 
from the subject you happen to be talking upon. Now, all know that 
the sense and meaning of these expressions is that the party is one 
that is very expert in science, or at the exercise in question. How- 
ever, these expressions are mere vulgarisms, are seldom met with 
in authors, and only find a place in our canting dictionaries. But, 
nevertheless, the word dab may possibly have a rational cause or 
origin, though to many it may be hard to investigate. This, then, is 
what I shail try to do. 

Now, as the word dab does not seem to be an old English one, 
that is neither deducible from the British or the Saxon, ’tis probably 
a corruption of some better and more legitimate term, and, as I 
think, of the word adept. An adept is aterm peculiar to the Hermetic 
philosophy, being allotted to the consummate proficients in a/chymy, 
of whom the principal were Ripley, Lully, Paracelsus, Helmont, etc. 
And Mr. Chambers tells us, “ That it is a sort of tradition among the 
alchymists that there are always twelve adefti; and that their places 
are immediately supplied by others, whenever it pleases any of the 
fraternity to die, or transmigrate into some other place, where he may 
make use of his gold ; for that in this wicked world it will scarce pur- 
chase them a shirt.” From thence the word came to be applied meta- 
phorically to other matters, and consequently to signify a person far 
advanced or perfect in anything ; and therefore it obtains exactly the 
same sense as a dab does; wherefore I take this latter to be a vulgar 
corruption of the word adepi, which is no other than the Latin 
adeptus. Just as that other expression, which we have in the north, 
a cute man, is an abbreviation of acuée, or the Latin acutus, and signi- 
fies a person that is sharp, clever, neat; or to use a more modern 
term, jemmy, according to the subject you may happen to be speaking 
of. Spice, again, is a word which we use in the sense of a jot, bit, 
small portion, or least mixture ; as when we say, there is no spice of 
evil in perfect goodness ; in which case it is the latter part of the French 
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word esfece, which was anciently adopted into our language in this 
very sense, as appears from these words of Caxton: “ God’s bounte 
is all pure......wythout ony espece of evyll.”—Caxton’s “ Mirrour of 
the World,” cap. i. Zspece is formed, after the manner of the French, 
from the Latin species, 

T. Row. 
Drunk as David’s Sow. 
[1811, Part J., pp. 634, 635.) 


Curtosus, vol. Ixxx., ii, p. 280, asks for the origin of the proverb, 
“As Drunk as David’s Sow.” He will find an account of it in the 
“British Apollo,” 1711, vol. i, p. 572, of which the following is a 
copy : 

“David Lloyd, a Welshman, kept an ale-house in the town of Here- 
ford, and had a kind of monstrous sow, with six legs, which he showed 
to customers as a valuable rarity. This David’s wife would often rise 
to make herself quite drunk, and then lie down to sleep an hour or 
two, that she might qualify herself for the performance of her business. 
But one day the house was full, and she could find no other place to 
sleep in but the hogsty, where her husband kept the sow above- 
named on clean straw; so she very orderly went in, and fell asleep by 
her harmonious companion. But the sow no sooner found the door 
upon the jar, but out she slipt, and rambled to a considerable dis- 
tance from the yard, in joy for her deliverance. David had that day 
some relations come to see him, who had been against his marrying ; 
and, to give them an opinion of his prudent choice, he took occasion 
to inform them he was sorry that his wife was then abroad, because 
he would have had them seen her: ‘For,’ says David, ‘surely never 
man was better matched, or met with a more quiet, sober wife than I 
am blest in.’ They congratulated his good fortune, and were, after a 
short time, desired by David to go and see the greatest wonder of a 
sow that ever had been heard of in the world. -He led them to the 
hogsty door, and opening it to its full wideness, the first thing they 
saw was, his good wife in such a posture and condition, as, upon her 
starting up and calling David husband, gave occasion for a hearty fit 
of laughter ;” and the proverb you have mentioned. 

Yours, etc., R. W. 


Eyes draw Straws. 

[1790, Part I7., ~. 978.] 

It is a current expression, in a great part of the kingdom, to say of 
a person, when his eyes are heavy and he is much inclined to sleep, 
that his eyes draw straws. 1 have never seen this phrase or mode of 
speaking explained, and therefore may venture, till a more plausible 
illustration of it is offered, to hazard a conjecture, as thus: when a 
person is disposed to doze, his eyelids do not draw up above a straw’s 
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breadth before they close again; so that the meaning and origin of 
this saying—a saying founded, as you see, in Nature—is that the 
person’s eyes, meaning his eye-lids, open or draw up, not more than 
a straw’s breadth, and is opposed to the wide and broad stare. 


[1790, Part IT. p. 1185.] 

A correspondent, p. 978, has endeavoured to explain the meaning 
of the current and vulgar expression made use of to persons when 
inclined to sleep. It may be thought a trifling subject in your 
repository ; however, ‘since it has appeared, we may as well endea- 
vour to throw a proper light thereon, particularly as your correspon- 
dent seems to be so much in the dark; indeed, I have reason to 
fear he was never trusted with fire and candle when going to sleep, or 
he would not have attempted an explanation so wide of the mark. 
But I ask pardon for my familiarity ; and (joking apart) will make 
him amends, if I can, by giving him and your readers a more plau- 
sible illustration. 

Let any one close his eyes nearly, and look at a candle placed at 
some distance : the rays of light will resemble straws, both in breadth 
and colour. The motion of the eyelids will appear to dvaw them 
from the luminary to which they are directed. Therefore those in- 
clined to sleep will consequently, if looking towards a candle, occasion 
their eyes to draw straws. Whence the vulgar saying. 

Nipiry Nop. 


[1790, Part Z/., ~. 1185.] 


What L. E., p. 978, attempts to illustrate he really darkens ; for he 
goes off from the eyes to the eyelids, which by the way do not draw 
up half a straw’s breadth, at the time he speaks of, before they close 
again, The current expression, then, is not founded ov nature. 

The meaning is nothing more than this: let any person at night, 
sitting before a fire or a candle, wink with his eyes; the rays of light 
from the object, being broken by the hairs of the eyelash, will appear 
like straws. 

I recollect the phrase was used in London above sixty years ago: 
“put the child to bed, for his eyes draw straws.” This may serve, if 
you think proper, to fill such a corner in your useful repository, as 
you gave to your correspondent L. E. 


W. 
Keeling the Pot. 
[1760, AA. 169, 170.] 


At the end of a play of Shakespeare’s, entitled “‘ Love’s Labour’s 


Lost,” you may remember there is a song, which thus strongly cha- 
racterises winter ; 
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‘* When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail ; 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whit, to-who ; 

A merry note, 

While greasy Jone doth KEEL the Jot. 


“* When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marion’s nose looks red and raw ; 
When roasted crabbs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whit, to-who ; 

A merry note, 

While greusy Jone doth KEEL the fot.” 


The whole is so highly descriptive, that I believe few of your 
readers have read it so often, as to be displeased at their having this 
occasion for reading it again. The design of my producing it at 
present is, that I may endeavour to trace out the etymology and 
signification of the word ee/, about which the critics seem utterly at 
a loss. One of Shakespeare’s Glossographers says, “ Xee/ seems here 
to mean to drink so deep as to turn up the bottom of the pot, like 
turning up the keel of a ship.” To say the best of this interpretation, 
it affords no emphasis nor propriety to the epithet given to Jone. 
Mr. Johnson explains the word from the Saxon ce/an, to cool; but if 
this had been Shakespeare’s meaning, he would probably have ex- 
pressed it by the more usual word cool. Besides, it is evident from 
the epithet greasy, that Jone appears in the office of cook, who would 
hardly be described as cooling the pot, but rather as endeavouring to 
make it doi/ ; neither of these, therefore, seems to be the true sense 
of the word; and what other conjectures have been made concerning 
it, I have not at present an opportunity of inquiring. 

It appears to me, however, more than a conjecture, that what 
Shakespeare intended by this word, was to express the action of 
putting herbs into the pot, in order to make a kind of 47ofA, or pottage, 
very common amongst our ancestors. Kele (Saxon, capl; Low 
Dutch, kool ; German, kohl), was, says Verstegan, the chief wénter- 
wort for the service of the husbandman. For hence the month of 
February was called by the Saxons sprout-kele-mand (as it is now by 
the Hollanders, sprokkelmaand), because in that month the hele, ca/e, 
or cole-worts begin to sprout afresh. The Scots to this day, not only 
call their potherbs hale, the place where they grow a ha/e-yard, and 
the knife with which they cut them to a proper size before they put 
them into the pot a 4a/e gully; but they also call the broth which is 
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made with them dale. Now, supposing the word heed or hele to have 
signified the herbs which our ancestors used to put into their pottage, 
a verb formed from it would signify the applying those herbs to that 
purpose ; just as to salt, to water, to gravel, to sand, to clay, to manure, 
to dirt, to colour, to paint, and the like, signify to apply salt, water, 
gravel, sand, etc., to their respective recipients. Keeling the pot in 
this sense of it would be properly a characteristic of Jone’s cooking 
the broth, against Dick and Tom and the rest of them came in to 
supper. 

tf you think these observations worth the notice of your readers, 
you may give them a place in your next Magazine. I know the mean- 
ing of a single word, tho’ it be Shakespeare’s, is a matter of small 
importance; but as I have endeavoured to explain Ais as briefly as I 
well could, the explanation I have given may possibly please some, 
and cannot reasonably give much offence to any. 

M. W. C. 


[1760, AA. 218, 219.] 

Your correspondent’s etymology, and signification, of the word 
keel, in your last Magazine, is, I acknowledge, very ingenious, and 
not so far fetched as is frequent in such attempts; but I apprehend 
is not just. I beg leave, by your means, to inform him that Shake- 
speare’s phrase of feeling the pot is in common use in this country, 
among the servant-maids and country-people ; insomuch that many 
would smile at one’s ignorance in asking the meaning of it. “It 
means here no more than cooling the broth with the ladle, when the 
fire is so fierce as to endanger its boiling over.” The term is applied 
in other instances too. In brewing, Zo keel the copper, when the wort is 
likely to boil over. Zo keel the wort, when it is exposed to cool in 
shallow vessels. Zo eel, therefore, as well as Zo cool, both undoubt- 
edly came from the old Anglo-Saxon word ce/an—refrigerare. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that Mr. Johnson’s etymology and signification should 
not be deviated from. The word ee? fat occurs in Skinner’s Etymo- 
logicon Linguze Anglicanze, and is interpreted a vessel to cool the wort 
in ; and in Low Dutch the word 4ce/ vat has the same signification. 
See Ainsworth’s Dictionary likewise, under the word eel, This ex- 
planation, too, I should imagine, would do more justice to Shake- 
speare’s subject, than that of your correspondent; to whom I hope 
this information will not be unentertaining, as I dare say he does not 
know that Aeeling the pot is at present a local term in common use. 

Yours, etc., f eae 


Notwithstanding what your correspondent, in the last Magazine, 
says to the contrary, I am clearly of opinion (with Mr. Johnson) that 
Shakespeare, by the expression of Kerr. ‘Ae pot meant no other 
than Coot ¢he pot, which is an expression s¢i// in use in some parts 
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of Yorkshire ; where I have frequently heard the good woman cry 
out, when it has been in danger of boiling over, “‘ KEEL the fot,” which 
is done by first taking part of the pottage out with a ladle, and then 
gradually pouring it into the pot again, which is thus effectually Zeeled 
or cooled ; a proper office for greasy Jone, in the character of a farmer’s 
cook. This may suffice, I hope, to remove your correspondent’s ob- 
jection to a most easy solution of an expression altogether /oca/, and 
to which he may, for that very reason, be supposed a stranger. 

EBORACENCIS, 


Month’s mind to it. 

[1765, 2. 137.] 

I dare say you have frequently heard it said by those who have a 
great desire to have or to do something, that they have a month’s 
mind to it, and it is probable that neither you, nor any of your readers, 
can account for the expression. I am not sure that I can do it per- 
fectly myself ; but I have something to communicate on the subject, 
that will perhaps afford entertainment, if not instruction. 

The following is an extract from the will of Thomas Windsor, Esq., 
which was dated in the year 1479: 

“Item, I will that I have brennying at my burial and funeral 
service, four tapers and twenty-two torches of wax, every taper to 
conteyn the weight of ten pounds, and every torch sixteen pounds, 
which I will that twenty-four very poor men, and well disposed, shall 
hold, as well at the tyme of my burying as at my monethe’s minde. 

“Ttem, I will that after my monethe’s minde done, the said four 
tapers be delivered to the church-wardens, etc. 

“ And that there be 100 children within the age of 16 years to be 
at my monethe’s mind to say for my soul That against my 
monethe’s mind the candles bren before the rude in the parish 
church. 

“ Also, that at my monethe’s mind my executors provide 20 priests 
to sing placebo, direge, etc.” 

The monethe’s mind mentioned in this extract was a service per- 
formed for the dead one month after their decease; there were also 
week’s mindes, and year’s mindes, which were services for the dead 
performed at the end of a week and of a year. : 

The word mind signified remembrance ; a month’s mind was a 
remembrance after a month; a year’s mind a remembrance after a 
year. The phrase month's mind survived the custom of which it was 
the name, and the words being still remembered as coupled, when 
their original meaning was almost forgotten, it is, I think, easy to 
conceive that a person who had a strong desire to a thing, might, 
instead of saying I have a mind to it, say have a month's mind (0 it, 
as meaning something more. 


Yours, etc., DS; 
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Nine of Diamonds the Curse of Scotland. 
[1786, Part I., Pp. 301, 302.) 


There is a common expression made use of at cards, which I have 
never heard any explanation of. I mean, the nine of diamonds being 
commonly called the “curse of Scotland.” Looking lately over a 
book of heraldry, I found nine diamonds, or lozenges, conjoined, or, 
in the heraldic language, Gules, a cross of lozenges, to be the arms 
of Packer. 

Colonel Packer appears to have been one of the persons who was 
on the scaffold when Charles the First was beheaded, and afterwards 
commanded in Scotland, and is recorded to have acted in his com- 
mand with considerable severity. 

It is possible that his arms might, by a very easy metonymy, be 
called the curse of Scotland, and the nine of diamonds, at cards, 
being very similar in figure to them, might have ever since retained 
the appellation. 

Allusions in old writers to family arms are by no means unfrequent, 
Shakespeare’s Plays, particularly his historical ones, are full of them. 
In the second part of Henry the Sixth, the Earl of Salisbury, and his 
son the Earl of Warwick, are called dears, from their crest. The 
Duke of York says : 

‘* Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, 
That with the very shaking of their chains 


They may astonish these fell lurking curs : 
Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me.” 


And afterwards old Clifford says to Earl Warwick : 
‘* Might I but know tlee by thy house’s badge,” 
when Warwick replies: 


* Now, by my father’s badge, old Nevil’s crest, 
The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged staff, 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet.” 


I think the hint may be of some use, and perhaps lead to explain 
some passages in our antient writers, and some familiar (though un- 
intelligible) expressions that we frequently hear. 

Yours, etc., M. 

[1786, Part 7/., 2. 538.] 

A correspondent, in your March Magazine, expressing a desire to 
know the origin of the nine of diamonds being called the “curse of 
Scotland,” I beg leave to offer the following explanation, which I 


have been assured is the true: That the night before the battle of Cul- 
loden, the Duke of Cumberland thought proper to send orders to 
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General (Campbell, I think, but am not quite certain) not to give 
quarter ; and this order, being despatched in much haste, happened 
to be written on a card, and that card the nine of diamonds; from 


which time and circumstance it has gone by the appellation in 
question, 


[1786, Part I7., p. 538.] 


A well-wisher to the success of your Magazine observes a query 
put there, which has not been answered to his satisfaction, con- 
cerning the reason why the nine of diamonds is called the “curse of 
Scotland.” The following answer to the question will, it is hoped, 
prove satisfactory. When the Duke of York (a little before his suc- 
cession to the crown) came to Scotland, he and his suite introduced 
a new game, there called “ comet,” where the ninth of diamonds is an 
important card.* The Scots who were to learn the game felt it to 
their cost ; and from that circumstance the ninth of diamonds was 
nick-named the “curse of Scotland.” 


* _* Another correspondent suggests that the nine of diamonds re- 
sembles the arms of the Dalrymples, and that Lord Stair (a famous 
hero of that family) was the curse of Scotland. 


[1786, Part I7., p. 1122.] 


Considering the little importance cf the subject, a great deal has 
been offered in explanation of that common, though ungenteel custom 
of stigmatizing the nine of diamonds with the curse of Scotland. 
Nothing that has been advanced seems yet satisfactory ; and what 
is hazarded as a further conjecture, at p. 968 of your last Magazine, 
appears equally improbable with the rest. In a French treatise now 
before me, intituled “ Academie Universelle des Jeux,” printed at 
Paris, 1739, the game of comete is described at full length, with all 
the established laws and rules plainly laid down. One of these is to 
play with two whole packs: the first to contain all the red cards, the 
other the black. Each pack thus formed is to be used alternately ; 
the nine of diamonds being the red comefe, and the nine of clubs the 
black. So there must be two comete cards ; these are placed among 
the cards of the contrary colour, to render them more distinguishable. 
By this method there will be two comefes moving in the same circle, 
and both equally liable to the curse of Scotland, according to the tra- 
dition of P. C. But this discovery throws a negative against his sup- 
position. Besides, I have been engaged many times in a party at this 
game abroad, where, to prevent trouble, one undivided common pack 
has served; and the nine of spades was then honoured with the 
figure of a comet painted thereon. “This game,” says my French 
author, “ is so called on account of the long sequence of cards which 


* By the rules of the game the nine of diamonds answers for any card whatever. 


/ 
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is frequently played. Comets being usually accompanied by a long 
train of light, known by the name of the Comet’s Tail.” 
OBSERVATOR. 

(1787, Pari L, p. 130.] 

Give me leave to add one more conjecture concerning the nine of 
diamonds. 

The curse of Scotland must be something which that nation hate 
and detest; but the Scots hold in the utmost detestation the Pope. 
At the game of Pope Joan the nine of diamonds is Pope ; therefore 
the nine of diamonds is the curse of Scotland. 

Q. E. D. 

[1789, Part 1., ~. 39] 

The old saying of “curse of Scotland” was understood of the 
number nine in general, as alluding to nine kings of Scotland, who 
reigned tyrannically (some say successively); and diamonds being most 
emblematical of royalty, the appearance of the nine of that suit revived 
always the idea of the nine tyrants in the minds of card-players at any 
game ; and they naturally made the application. After the battle of 
Culloden, in 1746, the same card was usually called “ the Duke of 
Cumberland.” 


Old Maids leading Apes in Hell. 
(1798, Part 1, p. 114.] 

I have often wished to discover the meaning of the saying of “old 
maids leading apes in hell,” but can get no information ; but upon read- 
ing Hayley’s ‘Essay on Old Maids,” I found that the saying was 
invented by the monks to allure young women into the cloisters, tell- 
ing them that, if they were not connected to man or God, they must 
expect in a future state to be joined to some disgusting companions. 
This, I think, is the most probable. 

I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents to inform me the 
true meaning of this proverb, or where is the account of this being 
ascribed to the monks to be found. But the expression of dading 
apes does not appear to accord to this story in the ‘ Essay on old 
Maids.” REPANDUNUM. 

Old Nick. 

[1777 p. 439.] 

In page 119 of your present volume, we are told that “ nobody has 
accounted for the Devil’s having the name of Old Nick.” Had your 
correspondent consulted Junius’s “ Etymologicum Anglicanum,” he 
might have observed that Mr. Leye, the learned editor, had previously 
made use of “Olaus Wormius” for the explanation of that name. 
Dr. Zachary Gray has also accounted for the name in a note on Part 3 
Canto i, verse. 1314, of “ Hudibras.” [See note 28. | ; 
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Ploughing with Dogs. 

[1795, Part Z., p. 299.) ; 

Famed as your Miscellany in general is for everything useful and 
agreeable, and particularly for local and provincial terms, customs, 
and proverbs, I have often wondered never to have met with therein 
this old comparative North Country Proverb, “As bad as ploughing 
with dogs ;” which evidently originated from the farm-house ; for, 
when ploughmen (through necessity) have a new or awkward horse 
(sometimes more) taken into their team, by which they are hindered 
and hampered, D—n it, they will say, “This is as bad as ploughing 
with dogs ;” this is in the field; and also in the house, I have seen a 
friendly dame, winding a ravelled skain of thread or yarn, exclaim 
with a curse, “This is as bad as ploughing with dogs.” And, though 
economy would not let her loose the skain till her patience was re- 
covered, she would apply herself to other domestic business. This 
proverb in the country is so common, that it is applied to any- 
thing difficult or abstruse: even at a rubber at whist, I have heard 
the minor party execrate the business in these words, ‘‘ This is as bad 
as ploughing with dogs :” give it up for lost, change chairs, cut for 
partners, and begin a new game. 

But, Mr. Urban, my present design is to explode this saying as 
obsolete, having no more occasion “to use this proverb, no not in 
Israel.” 

For, it requires only the same prudence to match and couple these 
creatures that is requisite for horses, oxen, or other cattle, to be of the 
same breed and size (and to match in colour will better please the 
eye) : then they will draw equal and well, and a word will be instead of 
whip and spur. 

And though this creature’s service may not be wanted for the 
plough, while we have plenty of horses and oxen; yet, Mr. Urban, 
you must have observed them drawing under carts to the market, and 
cheerfully exerting all their strength, sweating with open mouths to 
help their owners home with their meat ; which, when it is once arrived 
there, they will not suffer any thief to purloin. I have sometimes 
seen two dogs yoked, one to each side of a barrow, draw regular and 
well, similar to ploughing; their feet being tender, to prevent their 
being footsore, they should have some sort of shoeing, perhaps leather 
would be properest. A man who sells dog’s meat, in St. George’s 
Fields, has a Newfoundland dog, which draws before the wheel of the 
barrow (wheeled by the man) by two traces fastened to the head of it, 
who knows all the customers, and, if they do not notice his arrival, 
will bark till they come to the door. It is fabled, that when the 
Goddess Fidelity was lost from among men, after long searching, she 
was found in a dog-kennel.* 

* See Sir R. L’Estrange’s “ Fables from the Italian of Boccace.” 
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In short, sir, so tractable is the dog kind, that we are likely soon to 
see your little boys and girls, too small for riding ponies, taught to ride 
this creature with saddle and bridle, under the care of a servant who 
may say with Gay ;* 
‘Our dog, the truest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 


I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray.” 


Yours, etc., T. de B. 


P.S. You see, sir, I have confined myself to the useful qualities of 
this creature, and have not insisted on his Ao/iter ones of education, 
such as dancing and orthography; the former they exhibit every day 
in the streets, dressed “4 la mode de pet-en-l’air” and “4 la mode de 
militaire.” But they are likely to be outdone by the horses, which 
have begun to dance minuets in public, and are now under tuition of 
a dancing-master for cotillons and country-dances ! =o hee 

. de B. 


Running a Muck. 
[1768, Ap. 283, 284.] 


We have an expression of doubtful and very obscure original ; it is 
the phrase ‘‘to run a muck.” Mr. Johnson interprets it, “to run 
madly and attack all we meet ;” and he cites the authority of Mr. 
Dryden. The question is, whence the expression was borrowed, and 
what could give occasion to it? . I remember a gentleman who loved 
an etymology, observed that it probably came from “running to Mecca” 
in one of those expensive and tedious pilgrimages which the followers 
of Mohammed think themselves obliged once in their lives to under- 
take, as prescribed in the Koran. And in confirmation of this, he 
remarked, that to saunter, which is now a common English word, 
came at first from Saincte Terre: the Croisees running in an idle 
manner, and to the neglect of their affairs, under pretext of being 
engaged in expeditions to the Holy Land. The etymology of saunter 
is undoubtedly probable, and may be the truth ; but if Mr. Johnson has 
given us the real sense of running a muck, in his interpretation of the 
phrase, as I suppose he has, the chargeable and expensive pilgrimages to 
Mecca do not seem to come up to it; these imply only idleness and 
extravagance, which are not the ideas conveyed by running a muck, 
since this rather means running a 7#o/, and assaulting people’s persons 
with madness and fury, so as to endanger or take away their lives. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that this expression came to us from the 
island of Java, in the East Indies : Tavernier says certain Java lords, 


* Introduction to his Fables. 
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on a particular occasion “called the English traitors, and drawing 
their poisoned daggers, cry’d a Mocca upon the English, killing a great 
number of them before they had time to put themselves into a posture 
of defence.” —Tavernier’s “ Voyages,” [1678] ii.,p. 202. Again, he tells 
us that a Bantamois, newly come from Mecca, was upon the design of 
moqua ; that is, in their language, when the rascality of the Mahometans 
return from Mecca, they presently take their axe in their hands, which is 
a kind of poniard, the blade whereof is half poisoned, with which they 
run through the streets and kill all those which are not of the Maho- 
metan law, till they be killed themselves.”—Ibidem, p. 199. 

This seems to be an exact description of what we call running 
@ muck, according to Mr. Johnson’s sense of it; and if the English 
did not bring the expression from the island of Java, the Hollanders 
might, and so it might come to us through their hands. Whereupon 
it may be pertinent to observe that the term mohawk came in like 
manner from North America to England; by which we mean both 
those ruffians who infested the streets of London in the same cruel 
manner which the Mohawks, one of the six nations of Indians, might 
be supposed to do, as likewise the instrument employed by them in 
their assaults. 

Yours, etc, T. Row. 


P.S. As we know not the original of the word mocca or mogua, in 
the Javanese language, it is possible it may come from Zecca, since, 
as you observe, this town is mentioned along with it in the latter 
quotation above. But still it will not allude to the pilgrimage to that 
place, merely as a pilgrimage, for this implies nothing of massacres 
and assassinations, but to the furious enthusiasm of certain zealots 
after their return from thence. The word assassin, that I may just 
mention it, is taken from the name of a people in Asia, just as mo- 
hawk is in North America, so that there is nothing wonderful in 
words coming from even the remotest countries; but of theword assas- 
sin, I may, perhaps, write you a line on a future occasion. [See ost, 
p. 128. 


[1770, fp. 564-5.] 

One of your ingenious correspondents, who signs T. Row, some 
time ago, attempted to give us an account of the origin of the word 
a muck, or the phrase running a muck, but I have some reason to 
think he has not quite reached the mark, though he comes near it. 
The word is Indian, as he supposes, and is used particularly by the 
Malays, on the same occasion on which we use it, though the par- 
ticular meaning of it I do not know. ‘The inhabitants of the islands 
to the eastward of Bengal, such as Sumatra, Borneo, Baneo, and the 
coast of Malay, are very famous for cock-fighting, in which they 


carry gaming to a much greater excess than the customs of Europe 
8—2 
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can admit, They stake first their property, and when by repeated 
losses all their money and effects are gone, they stake their wives and 
children. If fortune still frowns, so that nothing is left, the losing 
gamester begins to chew, or eat what is called Bang, which I imagine 
to be the same as opium; when it begins to operate he disfigures 
himself, and furnishes himself with such weapons as he can get, the 
more deadly the fitter for his purpose, and the effect of the opium 
increasing, as he intends it should, he at length becomes mad: this 
madness is of the furious kind, and when it seizes him he rushes 
forth, and kills whatever comes in his way, whether man or beast, 
friend or foe, and commits every outrage which may be expected 
from a person in such circumstances. ‘This is what the Indians call 
amuck, or perhaps, 4s Mr, Row says, @ mecca, and when it happens 
the neighbours rise, and combining together, hunt down and kill 
the wretched desperado, as they would any other furious or destruc- 
tive animal. Perhaps these particulars may excite some of your cor- 
respondents who are skilled in the languages of this part of the East, 
to give you still farther information on the subject. 
I am, Sir, yours, ete., A. B. 


The authority quoted from Dryden by Johnson very much favours 
this account of our Oriental correspondent, and probably gave T. 
Row the first hint of the word amuck being of Indian derivation, and 
it is therefore a pity that he did not cite it: 


‘*Frontless, and satire-proof he scours the streets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets.” 


Thus Johnson has printed it, but it may be questioned whether 
Jndian is intended as an adjective to muck, or whether the words. az 
Jndian are parenthetical ; in either case it is printed wrong: if /dian 
is an adjective to muck, it should not have been printed with all 
capital letters ; if not, the word am as well as the word J/ndian should 
have been in the Roman character, and there should have been a 
comma both at ruas and Indian ; thus: 


** And ruzs, an Indian, suck at all he meets.” 


But in either case it shews that Dryden knew from what country the 
word was derived. By our present correspondent’s account it seems 
probable that amuck means to do mischief frantickly. From the 
passage in Tavernier quoted by T. Row it seems to mean simply to 
kill by a sudden onset. We shall be much obliged to any of our 
distant or learned correspondents who will acquaint us with the literal 
meaning of the word, [See note 28.] 
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Sixes and Sevens. 

{1781, p. 367.] 

What is the origin of the phrase, “I found everything at sixes and 
sevens, as the old woman left her house?” [See note 29. ] 
ADURFI. 


Spick and Span. 


[1755 A. 115.] 

“*Spick and span new” is an expression the meaning of which is 
obvious, though the words want explanation, and which, I presume, 
are a corruption of the Italian, “ Spiccata de la spanna,” snatched from 
the hand; “opus ablatum inendo,” or, according to:-another expres- 
sion of our own, ‘fresh from the mint ;” in all which the same idea is 
conveyed by a different metaphor. It is well known that our language 
abounds with Italicisms, and it is probable the expression before us 
_ was coined when the English were as much bigoted to Italian fashions, 
as they are now to those of the French. There is another expression 
much used by the vulgar, wherein the sense and words are equally 
obscure. The expression I mean is, 47’t please the pigs, in which 
there is a peculiarity of dialect, a corruption of a word, and acommon 
figure, called a metonymy. In the first place, az in the Midland 
Counties is used for 7f; and figs is most assuredly a corruption 
of Pyx a vessel in which the host is kept in Roman Catholic 
countries. [See ante, p. 89.] In the last place, the vessel is substituted 
for the host itself, by an easy metonymy, in the same manner as when 
we speak of the sense of the house, we do not mean to ascribe sense to 
bricks and stones, but to a certain number of representatives. The 
expression means, therefore, no more than Deo volente, or, as it is 
translated into modern English by coachmen and carriers, God 
willing, G. S. 


{1790, Part IL, pp. 1194, 1195.) 

The etymology of words and odd sayings is sometimes very enter- 
taining: and as that subject is started in your magazine, I wish it may 
be continued ; and by way of a specimen, let me tell you, Mr. Urban, 
my opinion of Spick and span new. Says one antient Briton to 
another, “Is your spear new?” “No, it is sfike new ;” that is, he 
had got a new spike to his old spand (handle or haft) “Is yours 
new ?” says another. “No; but is spand new.” “Is yours new?” “ Yes, 
spick and spand new.” Why do ladies help every stranger at their table 
in England and in no other country ? Because no other country was so 
bountiful and generous as the English were, I will not say ave - the word 
Jady is a corruption from two Saxon words ; the lady of the manor was 
called the Le-day [hlaf-dige], that is, the dvead-giver, which she served 
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to the poor at the mansion house gate, and, knowing the number of 
children each family contained, regulated her donations accordingly. 
{See post, p. 154.] When, therefore, her opulent neighbours were at 
her table, “My Ze-day,” said they, “ be pleased to serve us with your 
own fair hands : shall the poor at the gate receive an honour denied to 
us?” Had my lady refused, she would have made them /ook due, that 
is, change colour, as the angry turkey-cock does, from red to blue: so 
they Aum’d the lady to help them, as the milkmaid does the cow when 
she will not give down her milk without a song. But perhaps, Mr. Urban, 
you do not like to be Joth-eared or bothered with such stuff; almost 
everybody has a favourite word, which they bolt out every moment ; 
that is not extraordinary, but many sensible people who have retired 
have a saying (as a body may say). I know a goad old couple who never 
ask a neighbour how they do without adding 7 zt and of it; and if 
they were asked the same question, they replied, ‘Pretty well 2 zt 
and of it.” Nay, even that worthy and respectable man, whose name 
is so honourably mentioned in your obituary of last month relative to 
Mr, Thicknesse, never spoke without adding and ditto: nay, I have 
a letter of his before me, in which he desires a dozen sheets of India 
paper may be sent him, and ditto ; yet he had as good a head as he 
had a heart; his neighbours loved him: nor was he obliged to send 
his hounds into a neighbouring county because his neighbours would 
not let him keep them xearer home. |See note 30.] 


Pd. 


Thief in-a Candle. 
[1809, Part J., p. 605.J 


As the following common phenomenon is almost continually pre- 

- senting itself to observation during our social evenings in winter, I 
shall attempt, for the amusement of the female part of your readers, 
a solution of the same. It is well known that a small knot of cotton, 
or as it is more commonly called, a ¢hzef, will occasion such an in- 
creased flux of the tallow, as to produce a deep guttering in a burn- 
ing candle : and it is not less certain that a slip of paper, or any other 
substance of an oblong form, about four or five inches by one, placed 
horizontally on the top of the candlestick, in an opposite direction, 
will almost instantly arrest the progress of the said ¢Azef, and prevent 
any subsequent effusion of the tallow. But, to form a more correct 
idea of the cause, perhaps it may be necessary to remark, that the air, 
being a fluid, will operate equally on every part of the candle, and 
that it no sooner comes in contact with a more rarified air than the 
equilibrium is destroyed, and a current ensues ; hence it is that the 
thief, exciting a greater absorption of the tallow to take place, the heat 
Is Increased on that side of the candle ; consequently the adjacent 
air becomes more rarified, and recedes from the impulse of the heavier 
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air, which rushes in from the opposite side to occupy the vacuum, 
and thereby preserve the equilibrium; and thus the ¢urrent is ob- 
tained, which will continue in motion till the slip of paper, placed on 
the contrary side, opposes its progress upwards, by preventing a 
greater admission of the surrounding air than is sufficient to restore 
the equilibrium. 

Yours, etc, § WILLIAM HuMPHRIES, 


Topsy-Turvy. 
(1783, Part I, p. 928.] 


When things are in confusion, they are said to be turned ‘ofsy- 
turvy. I apprehend this expression to be devised from the way in 
which turf cut for fuel is placed to dry on its being cut; the surface 
of the ground is pared off with the heath growing on it, and the heath 
is turned downward, and left some days in that state, that the earth 
may get dry before it is carried away. It means then top-side turf- 
way, [See note 31.] 


Trelawny—‘‘ And shall Trelawny Die?’ 
[1827, Part IZ., ~. 409.] 


Since any trifle, indicative of public feeling and of public senti- 
ment at a time so interesting as that of the Revolution, cannot fail 
of being thought worth recording by many of your readers, I take 
the liberty of requesting that the followlng communication may be 
inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Davies GILBERT. 


“ AND SHALL TRELAWNY DIE?” 


The strong sensation excited throughout England by that decisive 
act of bigotry, tyranny, and imprudence, on the part of King James 
the Second, by which he committed the seven Bishops* to the Tower, 
was in no district more manifestly displayed than in Cornwall, notwith- 
standing the part taken by that county in the Civil War. This was, 
probably, in a great degree occasioned by sympathy with a most re- 
spected Cornish gentleman, then Bishop of Bristol, as appears from 
the following song, which is said to have resounded in every house, 
in every high-way, and in every street : 


* The Seven Bishops were : i 
William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury ; consecrated 1678. 
William Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph; consecrated 1680. 
Thomas Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; consecrated 1683, 
Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely ; consecrated 1683. 
John Lake, Bishop of Chichester ; consecrated 1682, 
Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough ; consecrated 1685. 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol ; consecrated 1685 ; translated to 
Exeter in 1689; to Winchester in 1707 ; died 1721, 
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A good sword and a trusty hand, : 
A merry heart and true ; 

King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish men can do. 


And have they fix’d the where and when? 
And shall TRELAwNy die? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 


Out spake the Captain brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he, 

Though London Tower were Michael’s* hold, 
We'd set TRELAWny free ! 


We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay; 

And side by side, and hand in hand, 

' And who shall bid us nay? 


And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth! come forth! ye cowards all ; 
Here are better men than you. 


TRELAWNY he’s in keep and hold ; 
TRELAWNY he may die !— 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know “The Reason Why.” 


U. P. K. Spells Goslings. 

[179:, Part I, fp. 327.) 

“U, P. K. spells May goslings,” is an expression used by boys at 
play, as an insult to the losing party. U. P. K. is up-pick, that is, up 
with your pin or peg, the mark of the goal. An additional punish- 
ment was thus: the winner made a hole in the ground with his heel, 
into which a peg about three inches long was driven, its top being 
below the surface; the loser, with his hands tied behind him, was to 
pull it up with his teeth, the boys buffeting with their hats, and calling 
out, “Up pick, you May Gosling ;” or, “ U. P. K. Gosling in May.” 
A May Gosling, on the first of May, is made with as much eagerness 
in the North of England, as an April noddy (noodle) or fool, on the 
first of April. 

In 1688, when James II. left the kingdom, a rising of the Roman 
Catholicks was expected in the South of Lancashire, when an order 
was issued, as said, by the Earl of Derby, for the men of the Northern 


* St. Michael’s Mount. 
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parts, from sixteen to sixty years of age, to meet at Kirkby Lonsdale, 
a town on the borders of Lancashire and Westmorland, with a fort- 
night’s provision, and with such armour as could be procured, on 
pain of being hanged up at their own doors: numbers came, but no 
enemy appearing, after staying their time, they departed. The follow- 
ing verse is yet remembered, and made on that occasion : 


In eighty-eight was Kirkby feight (fight), 
When ne’er a man was slain ; 

They eat their meat, and drank their drink, 
And so went yham (home) again, 


Why diamonds are called picks seems to be from the sharp points, 
picked or pointed, a pick being a tool, used in digging in stony 
ground, with two sharp points: hence hearts, clubs, spades, and 
picks. = 

W. 


Wake. 

[1771, p. 351.] 

As the expression lately used in the papers in an article from 
Ireland concerning a girl who was killed by lightning, viz., ‘that she 
could not be waked within doors” (after she was dead) seems unin- 
telligible to most readers, it may be proper to mention, that it alludes 
to a custom among the Irish of dressing their dead in their best 
cloaths to receive as many visitors as please to see them ; and this is 
called heeping their wake. The corpse of this girl, it seems, was so 
offensive that this ceremony could not be performed. [Nore.—There 
are two pages numbered 351 in this volume. ] Gite 


Wine of One Ear. 

[1812, Part L, p. 38.) 

In “ Rabelais’ Works,” by Ozell, 1750, vol. i, p. 154, occurs this 
note: 

“ Wine of one ear.—A proverbial expression for excellent good 
wine. In some parts of Leicestershire and elsewhere, speaking of 
good ale, ale of one ear; bad ale, ale of two ears. Because when it 
is good, we give a nod with one ear; if bad, we shake our head, that 
is, give a sign with both ears that we don’t like it.” 

Not having met with this proverbial expression in any other writer, 
I should be glad to know to what county it is properly to be appro- 
priated. 

H. 


[1832, Part I, p. 239.] 

Your Correspondent H. cites a proverbial expression from Rabe- 
lais’ works by Oczell, ‘‘ Wine of one ear,” and solicits an explanation 
of it. I apprehend that he mistakes in supposing this to be an 
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English proverbial expression, and that,it is derived from the French, 
though erroneously translated, who Have this proverb, which they 
apply to anything that is crude, immature, “ Vin d’une Année.” 
From which it appears that it should be “wine of one yeaz,” and not 
of ‘‘one ear ,” wine of only one year old, or new wine, not being in 
estimation. [See note 32.] 


Yours, etc., KR. KE. BR. 


As the Devil Loves Apple-Dumplings. 

[1858, Part lL, p. 401.] 

This is a not uncommon saying, but to all appearance a very silly 
one. About a century and a quarter ago it was the custom to give 
the students of certain colleges at Oxford—Hart Hall, for example ; 
Oxford men will forgive the apparent misnomer—nothing but apple- 
dumplings for their dinner on fast-days ; every Friday, for example. 
The flesh rebelling against such unsubstantial diet, a proverbial saying 
may have thence arose to the effect that the devil was no lover of 
apple-dumplings. That the students complained bitterly of Dr. New- 
ton’s apple-dumplings, there is no doubt, printed authority being still 
in existence to that effect. 


[1772, p. 529.] 

[The following is quoted at the above reference from a review of a 
play, i frish Widow, then just published, and performed at Drury 
Lane. 


Wife a mouse, 
Quiet house ; 
Wife a cat, 
Dreadful that. 


ae 
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Apple of the Eye. 

[1833, Part 7, pp. 30, 31.] ; 

ARIOUS unsatisfactory attempts have been made, in Boucher’s 

“Glossary of Archaisms,” to give a rational derivation of the 
Biblical expression, the “apple of the eye.” The fact is, that apple, a 
corruption of the Teutonic a-fel, #2, a fall-from, where the German 
ap is the same as the Latin ad, and Greek ao (afo), never had’ nor 
could have anything to do with the eye; and therefore the origin of 
the word must be sought for elsewhere. 

Now, it does so happen that in the Coptic language da/ means ¢he 
ball of the eye. Hence apple would only be a corruption of a/édal, 
where a/, the definite article, has been united to the noun, as in 4/- 
chemist, Al-coran, Al-magist, and Al-manach, with all of which we are 
accustomed to repeat the article, when speaking of ¢he Alchemist, the 
Alcoran, the Almagist, and ¢he Almanach ; and thus ¢he apple would 
be only another example of the repetition of the definite article 
the al-bal, of which the Latin orb-ts is a still greater corruption. Of 
the Coptic Ba/, the radical consonants are BL, which, by the insertion 
of the five vowels a, ¢, 7, 0, u, have given rise to an infinity of words in 
various languages, all referable to some property of the eye. 


Aroint. 

{1832, Part IZ, Pp. 594, 595-] 

Your learned Correspondent, in p. 228, has attempted to elucidate 
and explain the word aroint, in Shakespeare. Although he refers 
to Boucher’s “Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words,” to Wil- 
braham’s “ Cheshire Glossary,” and to Collier’s “ Lancashire Dialect,” 
he appears still dissatisfied with the etymology of the word. He 
thinks it probable that vomyan may be French or Italian ; but that 
it is byno means evident that the word avoint has the same derivation. 
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I refer your correspondent to the Rev. Wm. Carr’s second edition of 
the “ Craven Glossary,” from which it appears that in that district of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the mountain ash, the sorbus aneuparia 
of Linnzeus, was called royan tree, and was supposed by the inhabi- 
tants to have wonderful efficacy in depriving witches of their infernal 
power. The learned editor of Boucher’s “Glossary” calls avotn¢ an 
interjection ; but in the “Craven Glossary,” the royntree (of which 
aroint may be supposed a corruption) conveys the sense of a trium- 
phant exclamation. As your correspondent may not have seen the 
second edition of the ‘‘ Craven Glossary,” I will extract for his infor- 
mation the whole of the reverend author’s remarks on the word 
royntree, which, in my judgment, forcibly elucidate the meaning of 
the word aroint : 


Royntree, Roantree, Rowantree, Rantree, Wicken, Wigan, Wibele 
Hazel :—Mountain Ash, sorbus aneuparia, Linn. Dan. Roune. 


Thompson, in his Etymons, says that the word aroynt signifies 
reprobation, from Gothic vauz ; a tree of wonderful efficacy in depriv- 
ing witches of their infernal power; and she was accounted a very 
thoughtless house-wife who had not the precaution to provide a churn- 
staff made of this precious wood. When thus guarded, no witch, 
however presumptuous, had the audacity toenter. Sometimes a small 
piece of it was suspended from the button-hole, which had no less 
efficacy in defending the traveller. May not the sailor’s wife, in 
Macbeth, have confided in the divine aid of this tree when she 
triumphantly exclaimed, “‘ aroynt thee !” alias, “‘aroyntree! With the 
supernatural aid of this,” pointing, it may be supposed at the voyz/ree 
in her hand, “I defy thy infernal power.” The event evidently 
proved her security ; for the witch, having no power over her, so com- 
pletely protected, indignantly and spitefully resolves to persecute her 
inoffensive, though unguarded husband on his voyage to Aleppo. 
Mr. Wilbraham, in his “ Cheshire Glossary,” says, “ Possibly aroynt 
owes its origin to the old adverb arowme, found in Promptorium 
Parvulorum Clericorum [see note 33]; and there explained by remote 
seorsum, or from *yman, or reunean, A.-S., to get out of the way— 


‘*Rym thysum men setl,—give this man place.” —“ Saxon Gospels,” Luke xiv, 9. 


It was said two hogsheads full of money were concealed in a sub- 
terraneous vault at Penyard Castle, in Herefordshire. A farmer took 
twenty steers to draw down the iron doors of the vault. When the 
door was opened, a crow or a jackdaw was seen perched on one of 
the casks ; as the door was opening, the farmer exclaimed, “ I believe 
I shall have it.” Whereupon the door immediately closed, and a 
voice without exclaimed— 


“Tfit had not been for your quicken-tree goad and your yew-tree pin, 
You and your cattle had all been drawn in.” 
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_ This story has some-resemblance to the curious nonsense concern- 
ing a cave and a cock, related in Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” p. 619, 
ed. 1, because the prophylactic properties of the quicken-tree (moun- 
tain ash) shew an incorporation with Druidical superstition ; for we 
believe these ancient personages were accustomed to delude the 
people with wonders. In the song of the Laidley Worm, in “ Northum- 
berland Garland,” p. 63, we read— 


**The spells were vain, the Hag returns 
To the Queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 
Where there is rown-tree wood !” 
Brand’s “ Pop, Ant,” vol. ii., p. 370. 


_“I go to Mother Nicneran’s,” answered the maid; “and she is 
witch enough to rein the horned devil, with a red silk for a bridle, 
and a vowaa-tree switch for a whip.” —A dot. 


“In my plume is seen the holly green, 
With the leaves of the rown-tree.” 
“ Minst. of S. B.,” vol. iii, p. 290. 


Not long ago, as a sagacious farmer in my neighbourhood was 
driving his plough, the horses instantaneously became restive. The 
whip was most rigorously applied withot any effect whatever upon 
the horses, which still continued motionless. The farmer very 
fortunately cast his eyes on a wicken-tree, which was growing in the 
adjoining hedge ; he speedily cut from it a twig, when lo! the most 
gentle application of this divine plant broke the witches’ infernal spell, 
and caused the horses to proceed quietly with their accustomed toils ! 
Credat Judeas ! 


** Wi rown-tree weel fenced about, 
We're seafe frae every evil ; 
For weel I ken that wood has power 
To scar away the deevil.” 
Stag’s “ Poems.” [See note 34.] 


** And money 2 panting heart was there 
That bode full bitter ptcks, 
For tho’ wi witch-wood weard yet weel, 
They kend auld Hornie’s tricks.” 
**The Panic,” Zdent. 


’ This species of superstition which, in England and Scotland, 
attaches to the rown-tree, Bishop Heber, in his Journal, informs us, is 
paid by the Indians to a species of mimosa, the leaves of which so 
much resemble the mountain ash. ‘ Though it did not bear fruit the 
natives observed it was a zod/e tree, being called the ‘ Imperial tree,’ 
for its excellent properties: that it slept all night, and wakened and 
was alive all day, withdrawing its leaves if anyone attempted to touch ' 
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them; a sprig, worn in the turban, or suspended over the bed, was a 
perfect security against all spells, an evil eye, etc. From -what 
common centre are all these notions derived ?’—Bishop Heber’s 
“Journal,” vol. ii, p. 252. } 
Yours etc., OXONIENSIS. 


[1788, Part IT., p. 392.) 

Allow me to venture a conjecture on a passage in Shakespeare. 
In Mr. Ray’s “Collection of English Words,” Aynt ye is thus ex- 
plained: “ By your leave, stand handsomely. As Aynt you Witch, 
quoth Besse Locket to her mother—proverb Cheshire.” Compare 
with this the following passage in Macbeth, and Johnson’s note on it, 
p. 378: “1st Witch. A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, and 
mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, quoth I. Aroint thee, witch ! 
the rump-fed runyon cries.” When the witch roughly cries, “Give 
me,” it is natural that the sailor’s wife should use a common proverb 
to reprove her for her ill manners. [See note 35.] . 


Assassin, 

[1768, pp. 326, 327.] 

The word assassin, whence comes to assassinate, assassination, etc., 
is both French and English ; and it is supposed we borrowed it from 
the French. But that might not be the case, since both nations 
might have it from a common original, as nobody pretends to assert 
it is a pure French, or even a Gaulish word. Thus Mons. Menage 
acknowledges, that it came to the French from the East, “ce mot 
nous est venu du Levant avec la chose.” ‘This author says, Ze Vieil . 
de la Montagne, the Old Man of the Mountain, Prince of the Arsacides 
or Assassins and Bedins, fortifying himself in a castle of difficult 
access, in the time of our expeditions to the Holy Land, collected 
together a number of people, who engaged to kill whomsoever he 
pleased. Hence, he adds, both the Italians and the French called 
those people assassins that committed murders in cold blood. It 
seems, they were also called Avsacides. Menage cites his authorities 
but passing them by, I shall content myself with giving you the words 
of one or two of our English authors, Dr. Fuller says (‘“ Hist. of the 
Holy War,” p. 38), “These assassins were a precise sect of Maho- 
metans, and had in them the very spirit of that poisonous superstition 
They had some six cities, and were about 40,000 in number, living 
near Antaradus in Syria. Over these was a chief master. ‘whom 
they called the Old Man of the Mountains. At his command the 
would refuse no pain or peril, but stab any prince, whom he apipothtes 
out to death ; scorning not to find hands for his tongue, to perform 
what he enjoined. At this day there are none of them extant. —— 
being all, as it seemeth, slain by the Tartarians, anno 1237,” etc. 
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Mr. Sale, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, p. 246, gives 
the following authentic account of them: “To the Karmatians, the 
Ismaelians of Asia were very near of kin, if they were not a branch 
of them. For these, who were also called a/ molahedah, or the im- 
pious, and, by the writers of the history of the Holy Wars, assassins, 
agreed with the former in many respects; such as their inveterate 
malice against those of other religions, and especially the Moham- 
medan, their unlimited obedience to their prince, at whose command 
they were ready for assassinations, or any other bloody or dangerous 
enterprises ; their pretended attachment to a certain Imam of the 
house of Ali, etc. These Ismaelians, in the year 483, possessed them- 
selves of Jebal, in the Persian Irak, under the conduct of Hasan Sabah ; 
and that prince and his descendants enjoyed the same for 171 years, 
till the whole race of them was destroyed by Holagu the Tartar.’ 
Whence it appears, that the assassins were not Mohammedans, as 
Dr. Fuller suggests, but rather of a religion set up in opposition to 
Islam, or that introduced by Mohammed. Both authors, however, 
agree in their characters as to their being professed bravo’s, or mur- 
derers ; and it appears from Matthew Paris in several places, that the 
Oriental name of this people, as a nation or community, was that of 
assassins. From the East it was brought to us, who were entirely 
unacquainted with it, till after the era of the Crusades; and it has 
been now, for an age or more, applied to persons of the like mur- 
derous disposition. 

I am, yours, ete., T. Row. 

[1768, p. 454.] 

To what Mr. Row has collected about the Assassins in your Maga- 
zine for last July, you may, if you think fit, add what follows : 

“The Batineans were profest Assassins, and are called in history 
Ishmaelians, Hassassins, Assassinians, whence we have borrowed 
the word. Some say they were originally Karmathians, whose conduct 
they closely followed. They formed a kind of dynasty which lasted 
about 170 years. Their first prince was Hassan Sabah, who estab- 
lished himself in Persian Irak, A. Heg. 483. Their chief place of 
shelter was the castle of Almut. Historians have called their leader 
the old man of the mountain, translating thus Sheik al Gebal, q. d. 
Lord of Persian Irak, because Sfezé signifies an o/d man, and Gebal, 
a mountain, and Irak is very mountainous.—Marigny’s Hist. of the 
Arabians, iv. 128, note. [See note 36.] H. D 


Beauty. 

[1771, 2. 1€6.] 

Charles VII., King of France, having given his mistress, Agnes de 
Sorel, the Castle of Beauté, she was thence called the Demoztselle de 
Beauté. This introduced the term in France, and afterwards in 
England. [See note 37.] 

9 
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Bast. 

[1784, Part L., p. 253.) 

Your correspondent W. in your Magazine for December last, 
p. 1028, seems desirous of knowing the meaning of the word Bast, in 
an Act of Parliament made for punishing of wood-stealers, 15 Charles II. 
chap. 2, and supposes it means the fruit of the tree, and to be derived 
from the word Mast ; and your other correspondents R. B. and A. 
in your Magazine for February, p. 106, both imagine it may be 
derived from the word Bass, whereof mats used by gardeners are 
made. Now I take the liberty to differ from both these opinions ; 
and having looked into Jacob’s Law Dictionary, which I think 
the best expositor of the words of an Act of Parliament, I find the 
word Baston, and that it signifies a staff or club; and as sticks to 
walk with are generally made of young shoots, or scyons, the extracting 
whereof from plantations or coppices of wood is very prejudicial, 
and great damage to the proprietor of such wood, I therefore presume 
this statute might probably be made for the better. preventing such 
pilfering; and the constable is ordered to apprehend all persons 
carrying away burthens or bundles of wood, underwood, poles, or 
young trees, bark, or bast of any trees, etc.; and also to search the 
houses of suspicious persons for such kind of things ; and any persons 
buying such are punishable. 

Now it is natural enough to suppose that the word Bast, in this . 
Act, is a contraction of the word BastTon ; for it is very common in 
the English language for words of more than one syllable to be so 
contracted; and I am the more inclined to think that is the case 
here ; for that the taking of the fruit of forest trees, or the mast of 
beech, is not an injury of such consequence as to be the subject of 
an Act of Parliament. 

The beech tree grows only in some particular parts of this kingdom, 
in woods, and is there seldom mixed with other sorts: and I believe 
the lime tree is not originally of this country, nor grows spontaneously 
in any part of it, that I know of. 

I am told thatthe bass-mats, used for packing goods, or for gardens, 
come chiefly (if not wholly) from Russia, and perhaps may be made 
of the bark of the lime, or some other tree growing in that country, 
but could by no means be intended by this Act. 

[See note 38. ] Yours, etc., Bik. 


Bum-fiddle. 

[1775, p. 368.] 

I have read with pleasure Mr. T. Row’s ingenious explanations of 
many terms whose derivation length of time has rendered obscure ; 
but I was rather disappointed in not finding among them the etymo- 
logy of Bum-fiddle, a word that is far from being obsolete, however 
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arduous may be the task of investigating the origin of it. The 
learned author of the “ Commentary on the Laws of England” has 
clearly shown (b. i. c. 9, 8vo. edit., p. 346) that another word, to which 
the same monosyllable is now usually prefixed, has suffered an altera- 
tion by the common people; for that ‘bound-bailiff”’ was the 
original term: and possibly this may have been the case in the 
word before mentioned, though I am not deeply enough versed in 
antiquarian lore to discover the source of the corruption. Mr. Paul 
Gemsege formerly transmitted to the public, through the channel of 
your magazine, a curious disquisition on the favourite word and thing 
“bumper,” as also a second upon the terms “crowder” and “crow- 
dero ;” and, as the instrument which is the subject of this letter is 
undoubtedly a species of the crowdero, I am solicitous to know 
his sentiments upon it. [See Gent. Mag. Library, ‘Manners and 
Customs,” p. 157.] ANTIQUE. 


Coccayne and the Cockneys. 


[1838, Purt 77., pp. §96-602.] 


We have fallen on a very dainty subject. We want to prove that 
the glorious and song-renowned “land of Coccayne” is neither more 
nor less than the land of Cookery, and that the Cockneys or Coc- 
caneys derive their name from thence, as the proper and legitimate 
natives of the said kingdom of Coccayne. 

We think we shall be able to establish this connection between the 
land of Coccayne and the Cockneys by many good and sufficient 
authorities, and, by so doing, show the point and propriety of the 
appellation that has so long fastened itself on our metropolitans, and 
refute those vulgar and erroneous notions that are still afloat on the 
stream of Cockney chit-chat. 

The etymology of the Latin word Coguo, to cook, from which, we 
verily believe, the words Coccayne, Cockney, etc., are derived, is thus 
stated by Guichard in his “ Harmonie Etymologique des Langues,” 
Paris, 1506: ‘Le verbe Hebraique Goug signifie premitrement 
coquere panes subter prunas.” From this root he supposes that the 
Greeks derived their xvxew, misceo, to mix; and the Latins their 
coquo, to cook. ‘ Aprés de coquo, koken fut formé en Flamen ; 
kocken en Allemand ; cucinare en Italien; cozinare, cozer, en Espagnol ; 
cuire en Frangais ; cook en Anglais.” So much for etymologies: we 
shall see, anon, how critically they bear upon our friends the 
Cockneys. é 

The subject of cookery, in all its branches, is one that we approach 
with infinite respect and reverence. It hides its head among the 
clouds, while it walks up and down on the earth. If we may believe 
so shrewd a mythologist as Homer, the gods themselves, in the gor- 
geous palaces of Olympus, cultivated this science of sciences before 
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men were either born or thought of. The magnificent banquet at 
which Jove himself presided, when the limping Vulcan acted the 
part of cup-bearer so awkwardly as to fill the immortals with unextin- 
guishable merriment, has always been a favourite topic among 
epicures. Plato himself appears to have entertained very savoury 
conceptions respecting the nectar and ambrosia once served by Hebe 
and Ganymede; and indeed the very mention of such things is 
enough, in Cockney dialect, “to make one’s mouth water.” 

Among the Jews, and most of the ancient nations, so great was the 
respect entertained for cookery, that official epulones, superintendents 
and inspectors of their fasti, epule, and dapes were appointed. In 
Rome they had seven dignitaries of this kind, whose duty was to 
furnish banquets for Jupiter and the other gods of his retinue. The 
sacrifice being over, the gods were served as if they were able to eat, 
and, on their declining the offer, the epulones very obligingly per- 
formed that function for them. 

We know not how it is, but Epicures and Apicians have in all 
ages possessed an extraordinary faculty of magnifying their office ; 
Ude or Kitchiner, we forget which, got into so lofty a rhapsody con- 
cerning the art and mystery of cookery, as to call it the very mother 
of all moral, intellectual, social, and political improvement. Their 
argument was, that men never reasoned clearly and correctly on these 
abstract and metaphysical matters unless their stomachs were in a 
prosperous condition, and well lined with culinary blessings. As they 
had probably indulged in an extravagantly good dinner before allow- 
ing their imagination so outrageous a swing, we shall make every 
excuse for them which the case admits, 

But seriously, and without a joke, the progress of cookery is one 
of the best tests we have of the progress of civilization. What Dr. 
Johnson said of law may with great propriety be applied to this 
subject. ‘Do you, Sir, presume to deride that science which is the 
last effort of human genius working on human experience?” Here, 
- and here only, reason and taste.have gone hand in hand, and the sub- 
limest abstractions of Epicurus have been tested by no less infallible 
a criterion than “ Do you like it ?” 

Sir Humphry Davy appears to have caught a glimpse of this sub- 
lime theory in one of his philosophic visions. When his emancipated 
spirit arrives at the planet Saturn, which he imagines to be a much 
more respectable world than our own, touching its ecclesiastical and 
civil polity, what does he discover ? why, Sir, he discovered that the 
whole surface of Saturn is strewed with enormous culinary machines 
worked by steam and oxygen gas. Viands the most exquisite that 
ever enchanted the olfactories of the ex-president, diffused their 
delicious effluvia through the whole atmosphere of the planet. They 
were cooked by a chemistry, or rather an alchemy, which defied the 
most critical analysis of the Royal Institution, and altogether made 
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Sir Humphry feel, if he never felt so before, like a thorough-bred 
lutton—Zpicuri de grege porcus. 

The inhabitants of Saturn, who were shaped more like elephants 
than anything else, were disporting themselves on the wing between 
the mainland and the ring. This exercise they invariably took in 
order to give themselves a constitutional appetiser or whet for the 
keener relish of their dinner ; and, according to the said president, 
our best authority on the subject, these Saturnites, if they spent not 
their time like ingenious Athenians in seeing or hearing some new 
thing, contrived to pass it in the more agreeable or at least substantial 
employment of tasting and devouring new dishes. So much for the 
cookery of the stars. 

Of the cookery of the Oriental world we have some very transcen- 
dental and magnificent speculations, derived from the authority of the 
Koran, the Arabian Nights, and the very piquant stories of travellers, 
which we always swallow cum grano saits, with a little salt, which we 
find assists their digestion, and saves us from that highly fashionable 
complaint dyspepsia. 

But attend to Mahomet a moment: for his description of cookery 
in Paradise is, as Sir John Falstaff says, “ worth the listening to.” In 
the entertainment of the blessed on their admission to Paradise, thus 
speaks the Prophet: The whole earth will then be as one loaf of 
bread, and for meat they shall have the ox Balam and the fish Nun, 
the lobes of whose livers will suffice seventy thousand men. From 
this feast every one will be dismissed to the mansion assigned him, 
where he will have such a share of felicity as is proportionate to his 
merit, but vastly exceeding comprehension or computation, since 
the very meanest in Paradise will have 80,000 servants, 72 wives of 
the girls of Paradise, beside the wives he had in this world, and a 
tent erected for him of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds of a very large 
extent. There he will be waited on by 300 attendants while he eats, 
and shall be served in dishes of gold, whereof 300 shall be set before 
him at once, containing each a different kind of food, the last morsel 
of which will be as grateful as the first, and will also be supplied with 
as many sorts of liquors in vessels of the same metal; and, to com- 
plete the entertainment, there will be no want of wine, which, 
though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely allowed in the next 
without danger, since the wine of Paradise will never inebriate though 
you drink it for ever. ¥ ; 

But all these glories, as Sale observes, will be eclipsed by the ravish- 
ing girls of Paradise, called Houris, from their large black eyes, Hur 
al oyun, the enjoyment of whose company will be a principal felicity 
of the faithful. These are not created of clay, as mortal women 
are, but of pure musk, and their bodies are odoriferous as frankin- 
cense, being free from all defects and inconveniences incident to the 
sex, of the strictest modesty, and secluded from public view in 
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pavilions of hollow pearls, so large that one of them will measure 
sixty miles long and as many broad. 

Thus the bold and dazzling imagination of the East has ever de- 
lighted to draw analogies and correspondences between the spiritual 
and physical economies of nature, which Milton seems to have 
dreamed of in his description of Paradise, where he says, 


“For earth hath this variety from heaven 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale.” 


Perhaps, however, there is more analogy than we suppose, as the 
soundest and gravest commentators on Scripture, like Grotius, have 
adopted this idea, which has been carried to so great a length by the 
Swedenborgians, 

Grotius, whom of all men we love best to imitate, regarding him as 
the greatest light that ever yet scattered the clouds of ignorance and 
discord that still hover around us, makes the tree of knowledge in the 
earthly Paradise no less dainty and delectable than the immortal 
palms of Mahomet’s elysium. In fact, he supposes the fruit was ex- 
cessively nice, and that Eve, with due reverence be it spoken, was a 
little epicure, or at least a little of an epicure. For thus she speaks 
in the Adamus Exul, which is the parent of Paradise Lost : 


“O sweet, sweet apple ! how thy glittering store 
Dazzles my eyes; its dream-like, exquisite scent 
Fills all my sense ; would I could lay aside 
All fear, that trembling folly, and enjoy 
The elysium of the fruit, and learn at once 
Its mystery of bliss.” 


It is necessary to observe that in the East, cookery very pe ah 
divided itself into two branches, the science and the art ; one was the 
learned, occult, esoteric, initiated cookery of the physicians and 
philosophers, now called dietetics ; the other was that vulgar, but ex- 
ceedingly edifying, art, which, though comparatively undiscriminating, 
is far more satisfactory, and has consequently almost superseded the 
other in popular esteem. : 

An old writer of the 5th century, no less a man than St. Ambrose, 
was highly indignant with these medical dietetics, which he evidently 
considers the worst department of cookery. “The precepts of 
physic,” says he, “are contrary to divine living, for they call men 
from fasting, suffer them not to watch, seduce them from oppor- 
tunities of meditation. They who give themselves up to physicians 
deny themselves to themselves.” And St. Bernard on the Canticles 
thus asserts : ‘‘ Hippocrates and Socrates teach how to save souls in 
health in this world ; Christ and his disciples how to save them for 
the next ; which of the two will you have to be your masters? He 
makes himself noted who, in his disputations, teaches how such a 
thing hurts the eyes, this the head, that the stomach ; pulse are 
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windy, cheese offends the stomach, milk hurts the head, water the 
lungs; whence it happens that in all the rivers, fields, gardens, and 
markets, there is scarce to be any thing fitting for a man to eat.” 

From these passages it is evident that the dietic and therapeutic 
_ system of physic by no means pleased the Fathers or the monks ; 
and, indeed, it must have been discordant to the rules and regulations 
of good Catholics in general. 

Cornelius Agrippa, whom we take to have been nearly the greatest 
man of his age, confirms the same censure on the dietetic doctors, and 
his remarks apply patly enough to Dr. Abernethy and his school, in 
the nineteenth century. ‘These doctors,” says Agrippa, “ command, 
forbid, curse, and discommend the meats and drinks that God has 
created ; framing rules of diet difficult to be observed, and those 
morsels which they forbid others to taste of they themselves (as hogs 
eat acorns) greedily devour. And those laws of living which they 
prescribe to others, they themselves altogether neglect or contemn. 
For, should they live according to their own rules, they would run no 
small hazard of their health ; and, should they permit their patients 
to live after their own examples, they would altogether lose their 
profits.” 

* But grant,” continues Agrippa (who never lost an opportunity of 
giving the monks a dry rap over the knuckles, for taking which liberty 
he was often within an ace of being roasted for a necromancer), “that 
= of the doctors apply to the monks, for whom, perhaps, it 
is not needful to take so much care of their healths as of their pro- 
fessions, yet the variety of dishes and feasts may not be unlawful for 
civil men to use, with consideration of their health. The first the art 
of dieting performs, the second the art of cookery, being the dressing 
and ordering of victuals. For which reason Plato calls it the ‘flat- 
teress of physic,’ and many account it a part of dietary physic, though 
Pliny and Seneca, and the whole throng of other physicians, confess 
that manifold diseases proceed from the variety of costly food.” 

Now Asia, and the land of the East, is the first land of Coccayne, 
or country of good feeding, that we read of. The Asiatics were so 
intemperate and luxurious in their feeding, that they were known by 
the surname of Asote, or Gluttons, or, more properly translated, 
Cockneys. If we were to make inquiries of the board of East India 
Directors, ex-nabobs, etc., they would very probably inform us that the 
Asiatics have not yet forfeited their claim to this honourable epithet ; 
or, if their tongues preserved silence, their livers would answer for 
them. For these livers of ours are very discriminating logicians, and 
easily detect the sophistry contained in that noted verse, 


‘‘ He that lives a good life is sure to live well.” 


It was from the East, the earliest land of Coccayne, that Greece 
learnt the great lesson of Cockneyship, and became the rival of her 
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instructress. If the soldiers of Greece conquered Persia, the cooks 
of Persia conquered Greece, and exchange is no robbery. We shall 
not expatiate on Grecian cookery, lest we should so debauch our 
souls with its manifold luxuries as to become incapable of travelling 
into the next great kingdom of Coccayne, “the revel of the earth, the 
mask of Italy.” 

Asia and Greece both revenged themselves on their Roman con- 
querors, by making them the victims of triumphant luxury. Then 
Italy, in her turn, became the veritable land of Coccayne; and of her 
feast monarchs partook and deemed their dignity increased ; and the 
stern Romans at length became the most unparalleled Cockneys 
under the sun. 

Thus we read in Livy (as an old writer well observes), after the 
conquest of Asia and Greece, foreign luxury first entered Rome, and 
then the Roman people began to make sumptuous banquets. Then 
was a cook the most useful slave that could be, and began to be 
much esteemed and valued, and, all bedabbled with broth, and be- 
daubed with soot, was welcomed out of the kitchen into the schools ; 
and that which was before accounted as a vile slavery, was honoured 
as an art whose chiefest care is only to search out everywhere the 
provocatives of appetite, and study in all places for dainties to satisfy 
a most profound gluttony; abundance of which Gellius cites out of 
Varro, as the peacock from Samos, the Phrygian turkey, cranes from 
Melos, Ambracian kids, the Tartesian mullet, trouts from Pesse- 
nuntium, Tarentine oysters, crabs from Chios, Tatian nuts, Egyptian 
dates, and Iberian chesnuts. All which enormous bills of fare were 
found out for the wicked wantonness of luxury and gluttony. 

But the glory and fame of this art, Apicius, above all others, 
claimed to himself: from him, as Septimus Florus witnesses, there 
arose a certain sect of cooks that were called Apicians, propagated, as 
it were, in imitation of the philosophers, of whom thus Seneca has 
written : “ Apicius (says he) lived in our age; who in that city out of 
which philosophers were banished as corrupters of youth, professing 
the art of cookery, hath infected the whole rising generation with the 
most astounding luxuriousness.” 

Pliny calls this Apicius the gulf and barathrum of all youth. At 
length so many subjects of taste, so many provocatives of luxury, so 
many varieties of dainties were invented by these Apicians, that it 
was thought requisite to restrain the luxury of the kitchen. Hence 
all those ancient sumptuary laws. Lucius Flaccus, and his colleague 
censors, put Duronius out of the Senate, for that, as a tribune of the 
people, he went about to abrogate a law made against the excessive 
prodigality of feasts. In defence whereof, how impudently Duronius 
ascended the pulpit of orations: “There are bridles (said he) put 
into your mouths, most noble senators, in no wise to be endured. 
Ye are bound and fettered with the bitter chains of servitude. Here 
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is an old antiquated sumptuary law which commands us to be frugal : 
let us abrogate such a demand, deformed with the rust of ghastly 
antiquity ; for to what purpose have we liberty, if it be not lawful for 
them that will to kill themselves with luxury ?” 

At length the character of Italy, as the land of Coccayne and the 
empire of good living, got sadly impaired by the ravages of Huns, 
Goths, Visigoths, Saracens, and rascally barbarians of all kinds, that 
came down like a darksome cloud of locusts, and demolished her 
loaves and fishes before she could say Jack Robinson. In fact, 
Virgil’s vision of the banquet and the harpies was most painfully 
realized in his dear Italia, which still reverences him as a wizard and 
arch magician, on account of such prophetical allusions sprinkled 
through his works. As we do not, however, give much credit to the 
Sortes Virgilianz, we shall say no more about it. 

Thus the ever memorable land of Coccayne was for some time 
overwhelmed by the invasion of barbarism, not to say cannibalism, 
which is the very basest kind of cookery we are aware of. Dear land 
of Coccayne, for centuries thy very existence was a problem: the 
disciples of Epicurus, with a portentous elongation of physiognomy, 
went seeking thee as carefully as Ceres sought Proserpine, and, alas! 
found only that you were not to be found. é 

Sometimes they seemed to recover a glimpse of thy august vision 
in the states of Italy, but they only aggravated the disappointment of 
the surviving Cockneys, who then wandered, like the Jews or the 
Gypsies, up and down the earth, yet could find no country like their 
own. Then was the land of Coccayne likened unto the land of 
Utopia, “that place called No Place,” or the island of Atalantes, or 
the land of Limbo. 

At length, however, the great vision of Coccayne once more 
gladdened the hearts of disconsolate Cockneys. Her first appear- 
ance was at Florence, then at Venice, then at Palma. All these 
became celebrated in turn as the veritable Coccayne; resuscitated, 
as it were, from the grave for the benefit of all good fellows. As 
the empire of Coccayne advanced, savagery and barbarism retired, 
and civilization and good-humour resumed their legitimate ascen- 
dancy. 

The empire of Coccayne then travelled west, and was long pre- 
eminent in France. France and Paris are lauded as the land of 
Coccayne in numberless old songs, and the French were entitled 
Coccainées par excellence. ‘ 

But the empire of Coccaygne did not confine itself to France ; it 
travelled over to Great Britain, and took up its residence in London, 
which has long appropriated the title to herself, with a most com- 
mendable enthusiasm. The epithet Cockney has for ages so fastened 
itself on the inhabitants of our English Babylon, that not all the 
steam-engines in the country could now explode it. In fact, it sits so 
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happily on the natives of “the great metropolis,” that nothing would 
console us for the loss of it. ti) 

Now let us confirm our statements by a few authorities; for we 
entirely agree with our legal brethren, that assertions are not worth a 
crack without confirmation and proof to back them withall. 

In Toone’s “ Etymological Dictionary ” (a very useful little book), 
we find the following: “In a mock heroic poem in the Sicilian 
dialect, published at Palermo, 1674, a description is given of Palma, 
as the Citta di Cuccagna; and Boileau calls Paris un pazs de coccaigne, 
representing it as a country of dainties ; which seems to have been 
the meaning of the word as understood by the French.” In England, 
no precise time can be ascertained as to its first introduction. The 
earliest poem in which it is mentioned is a very ancient one in the 
Normanno-Saxon dialect : 

‘* Far in sea by West Spayne 
Is a lond yhote Cocayng.” 

In a very curious poem called the “Tournement of Tottenham,” 
said to be written in the reign of Edward III., the word Cokeney is 
used, but whether as applied to a cook or a dish is a matter of con- 
jecture ; 

; “ At that feast they were served in rich aray, 
Every five and five had a cokenay.” 


Which reminds us of the Welshman’s boast : 
“ Nine cooks at least in Wales one wedding sees.” 


In Nares’s “Glossary” are the following remarks: “ What this 
word Cockney means, is well known—how it is derived, there is much 
dispute. The etymology seems most probable which derives it from 
cookery. Le pais de cocagne, in French, means a country of good 
cheer; in old French, coguaine. Cocagna, in Italian, has the same 
mending. Both might be derived from coguina. This famous 
country, if it could be found, is described as a region ‘where the 
hills were made of sugar-candy,’ and the loaves ran down the hills 
- crying, ‘Come, eat me!” 

It is spoken of by Balthazar Bonifacius, who says, “ Regio queedam 
est, quam Cucaniam vocant ex abundantia panis qui cuca Illyrice 
dicitur.” ‘There is a certain region called Cocagne, from the abun- 
dance of bread, which the Illyrians denominate cuca, or cake.” In 
this place, he says, ‘‘rorabit bucceis, pluet pultibus, ninget laganis, et 
grandinabit placentis :” which we thus translate—“ it rains puddings, 
drizzles sausages, snows pancakes, and hails apple-dumplings.” 

The Cockney spoken of by Shakespeare seems to have been a 
cook, as she was making a pie. “Cry to it, nuncle, as the Cockney 
did to the eels when she put them i’ the paste alive.” Yet it 
appears to denote mere simplicity ; since the fool adds, “’Twas her 
brother that in pure kindness to his horse buttered his hay.” [King 
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Lear, Act ii, sc. iv.] Some lines in Camden’s “Remains” seem to 
make Cockney a name for London as well as for its citizens. [See 
note 39. | 


In the “Cyclopedia Metropolitana,” we find the following under 
the word: 


“Dr. Thomas Henshaw, sagaciously, as he is wont (Skinner observes), derives 
Cockney from the French accoguina, to wax lazy, become idle, and grow slothful 
as a beggar.” 


The passages brought in illustration are these: 


** And when this jape is told another day, 
I shall be holden a daff cockanay ; 
I will arise and auntre it, by my fay ; 
Unhardy is unsely, as men say.”—Chaucer. 


**T speak not in dispraise of the falcons, but of them that keep them like 
Cokeneys,”—Sir Thos. Elliot. [See note 40.] 


** Phillip he smiled in his sleeve, 
And hopeth more to smile, 
Willing this Cockney to intrap 
With this same merry wyle.”—Drant’s Horace. 
** And with a valiant hand from off 
His neck his gorget tear, 
Of that same Cocknie Phrygian knight, 
And drench in dust his hair,”—Phaer. Eneidos, 


*<T meet with a double sense of this word Cockney, some taking it for 

“st. One coaked or cockered, made a wanton or nestle-cock of, delicately 
bred and brought up, so that when grown men or women, they can endure no 
hardship nor comport with painstaking. 

*‘2ndly. One utterly ignorant of husbandry and housewifery, such as is prac- 
tised in the country, so that they may be persuaded anything about rural commo- 
dities, and the original thereof; and the tale of the citizen’s son, who knew not 
the language of a cock, but called it nezghing, is commonly known.”—Fuller’s 
“ Worthies.” 

“Some again are on the other extreme, and draw this mischief on their heads 
by too ceremonious and strict diet, being over precise, Cockney like, and curious in 
their observation of meals.” —Burton’s “ Anat. of Melancholy.” 

“In these days,” says old Minshew, in his admirable dictionary, “we may 
change the term cocknays into Apricocks, in Latin precocia, for the suddenness of 
their wits; whereof cometh our English word princockes, for a ripe-headed 
young boy.” 

To conclude, the empire of Coccayne has been extended even to 
Scotland ; for the land of Coccayne, and the land of Cakes, are essen- 
tially and etymologically the same. For cake is derived from the 
Latin coguere, and the Teutonic kuchen or kochen, to cook. How well 
Scotland is entitled to this honourable name, will be acknowledged 
by those who have tasted her hospitalities. So that they who are 
called Sawnies, because of their frequent delivery of wise saws, are no 
Jess entitled to the luxurious appellation of Cotkneys, The Scotch- 
man, therefore, resembles Anacreon’s grasshopper : 


‘Voluptuous, but wise withall, 
Epicurean animal.”—Cowley’s Trans. 
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Cock-loft. 

(1858, Part Z2., p. 322.] 

Antony Wood, in using this word, writes cock/e-loft; which would 
seem to point to the origin of the name from cockle, or darnel ; the 
cock-loft of a barn being the place where the inferior products of the 
field were kept. 


Country Dance. 

(1758, Ap. 173, 174-] 

Truth is a thing so sacred with me, and a right conception of 
things so valuable in my eye, that I always think it worth while to 
correct a popular mistake, tho’ it be of the most trivial kind. Now, 
sir, we have a species of dancing amongst us which is commonly 
called country dancing, and so it is written; by which we are led to 
imagine that it is a rustick way of dancing borrowed from the country 
people or peasants ; and this, I suppose, is generally taken to be the 
meaning of it. But this, sir, is not the case, for as our dances in 
general come from France, so does the country dance, which is a 
manifest corruption of the French contredanse,* where a number of 
persons, placing themselves offoséfe one to another, begin a figure. 
This now explains an expression we met with in our old country 
dance books, “long ways as many as will;” as our present English 
country dances are all in that manner, this direction seems to be very 
absurd, and superfluous; but if you have recourse to the original of 
these dances, and will but remember that the performers stood up 
opposite one to another in various figures, as the dance might require, 
you will instantly be sensible, that that expression has a sensible 
meaning in it, and is very proper and significant, as it directs a 
method or form different from others that might be in a square or 
any other figure. 


Yours, etc., PAUL GEMSAGE,. 


Curries. 

{1791, Part J., p. 126.] 

In your vol. Ix., p. 538, in the review of Mr. Pennant’s “ London,” 
some doubt seems to have been entertained by the writer of that 
article both as to the orthography and the meaning of the term 
curries. -In the county of Norfolk, however, or at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of Great Yarmouth, it is constantly made use of to signify 
a smaller kind of two-wheeled cart, drawn usually by one horse, and 
is derived undoubtedly, with the word czrric/e (in fashionable use for 
a more elegant kind of carriage), from the Latin verb curva, in allu- 
sion to their velocity and lightness. 


* Marshal Bassompierre, speaking of his dancing country dances here in Eng- 


land in the time of K. Chas, I., writes it expressly coutredanses. See his Memoirs, 
tom. Ul,, Pp. 307. 


Curries. T4I 


There is another term also in use, and I believe peculiarly so, in 
that county, namely, s/uss or slush, to express the mire of the high- 
way in its most liquid state; which word also, arbitrary and provin- 
cial as it may appear, is surely a derivative; not indeed from the 
Latin, like the other, but (as it struck me on a perusal of Mr. 
Malone’s “ Historical Account of the English Stage,” prefixed to his 
edition of Shakspeare, lately published), from the language of our 
forefathers of this island, and that not in vulgar usage only, but 
poetic. In a quotation of Mr. Malone’s from the ‘ Mystery of the 
Deluge,” exhibited by the Dyers’ Company, at Chester, above 450 
years ago, in the opening speech, in which, besides other matter, the 
Almighty instructs Noah how to frame and finish the Ark, are the 
following lines : 

** Litill chambers therein thou make, 
And binding siytche also thou take, 
Within and without ney thou slake 
To anoynte y 4 


Where by sZyfche is evidently intended slime, or mire, or s/ush, to be 
applied to the fabrick of the Ark, for the purpose of closing the 
joints or filling up all cracks and crevices to the exclusion of wind 
and water. 


Dandy and Dandyprat. 
[1819, Part T7., pp. 7, 8.] 


The word Dandipart, or Dandiprat, has, we believe, not been well 
defined by any author, otherwise than by way of contempt and ridicule; 
and the term Dandy, on the same principle, at the present day, is ap- 
plied to a certain set of men not unlike those formerly denominated 
Fribbles, who, instead of supporting the dignity and manliness of their 
own sex, incline to the delicacy and manners of a female. But from 
what source the word Dandy is derived seems hitherto uncertain. 

That Dandy and Dandyprat meant a term of reproach and ridicule, 
as abovesaid, we have sufficient authority for. In Cotgrave’s Diction- 
ary (1650), it is defined by Manche d’ Estille handle of a currycomb, 
slender little fellow, or dwarf. 

Torriano, in his Italian Dictionary, construes Dandipart by Nant, 
or Homiccualo, a dwarf, pretty little man, or mannikin. Johnson 
merely says that Dandipart means a little fellow, urchin ; a word 
sometimes used in fondness, sometimes contempt ; and derives it 
from Dandin, a noddy, or ninny. 

That the word means something diminutive is clear, from a child’s 
book of nonsensical verses, out of date many years since; one of 
which begins, “Little Jack Dandiprat was my first suitor,” etc. And 
again, “Spicky spandy, Jacky Dandy,” etc. [See note 41.] But, 
independent of size, the word appears to define something very 
slender ; for, in Bulwer’s “ Artificial Changeling ” 1653 [see note 42], 
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in one of the complimentary sets of verses to the author, after noticing 
various distortions of the human figure, he mentions one having 


‘« Fares of so huge a compasse, and-broad eyes, 
As men were swine, and turn’d to owlebies.’ 


And, in contrast : 


‘¢ Sometimes with lacings and with swaiths so strait, 
For want of space we have a Dandiprat.” 
And again ; 
‘* Sir Jeffries Babil, dilling petite 
A peccadillo of Barnabie’s night, 
Things so pucil and small, the statute wise 
‘Exempt from coupling, being under size.” 


And further, we find the word used for something of little or no 
value, in a dialogue between Comen Secretary and Jelowsy (see 
Beloe’s Anecdotes, vol. i., p. 890), where Secretary says : 


“ Yes, but take heede by the pryce ye have no losse. 
A mode merchaunt, that wyll gyve v marke for a goose. 
Beware a rolling ey, which waverynge thought make that, 
And for such stuffe passe not a Dandy Pratt.” 


But to the purport of this letter, which is principally to inquire 
whence the word Dandiprat or Dandipart has origin. We are told, 
in Camden’s “ Remains,” concerning Great Britain (1636), p. 188, 
that “‘ King Henry the Seventh stamped a small coin called ‘ Dandi- 
prat,’ and first I read coined Shillings.” 

Leake, also, in his “‘ Historical Account of English Monies” (1748), 
p. 182, mentions the same ; and the definition of the word in Bailey’s 
Dictionary is, ‘‘a small coin made by Henry the Seventh ;” but in the 
reign of that Monarch we do not find mention of any such thing, 
unless it be possible that the farthing of this reign, in Snelling’s 
‘Silver Coins,” Plate II., fig. 43, being very minute, might be so 
nicknamed. 

I have therefore, Mr. Urban, troubled you with the above, in hopes 
that some of your correspondents may have it in their power to 
inform us from what source the words Dandy and Dandiprat may 
have originated, and if from a coin, as above hinted, what it was, 
and whether it had rise in the reign of King Henry the Seventh, or 
in that of any other of the Kings of England. [See note 43.] 

Yours, ete, ~ [i ak 


Drunkenness. 
[1770, AP. 559, 560.] 
Perhaps nothing is a stronger proof of the general infelicity of life, 
than the propensity of mankind in all countries and situations to 
drunkenness. Drunkenness does nothing more than suspend the 
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sense of our real condition for a short interval ; yet this delusion is 
so sweet, that it is indulged at the risk of fortune, health, life, and 
reputation. To drink the waters of oblivion, can never be the wish 
of the happy; yet even the savages of America and Africa will sell 
their wives and children to purchase the pernicious Lethe of art, 
which therefore they appear to desire with no less ardour than the 
inhabitants of London, where the acquisition of happiness may rea- 
sonably be supposed to be more difficult, as it depends upon the 
gratification of wants infinitely multiplied, and the possession of things 
for which all are competitors, and which few can obtain. If in the 
general estimation the substitution of frenzy for reason is desirable, it 
follows, that in the general estimation it is advantageous to exchange 
what és, for what is zof, This, however, like most other gratifications, 
has been stigmatized as immoral, and indeed with much better reason 
than many, for upon the whole it certainly lessens the good of life, 
however small, and increases the evil, however great. We have there- 
fore contrived a great variety of names and phrases, most of them 
whimsical and ludicrous, to veil the turpitude of what is pleasing in 
itself, and generally connected with reciprocations, if not of friendship, 
yet of the lesser duties and endearments of society. 

I believe few people are aware how far this has been carried, or 
have any notion that the simple idea of having drunk too much 
liquor, is expressed in near FOURSCORE different ways. I send you 
a list of them for the amusement of your readers in your Christmas 
Magazine. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
T. NORWORTH. 


To express the condition of an Honest Fellow, and no Flincher, 
under the Effects of good Fellowship, it is said that he is 


Drunk, 
Intoxicated, 
Fuddled, 
Flustered, 
Rocky, 
Tipsey, 

Merry, 

Half seas over, 
As great as a Lord, 
to In for it, 

11 Happy, 

12 Bouzey, 

13 Top-heavy, 

14 Chuck full, 

15 Hocky, 
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16 Hiccius, probably from hiccuping, 

17 Crop-sick, 

18 Cup-stricken, 

1g Cup-sprung. This is said to be the favourite state, and ex- 
pression of a great Genius, who is at present Porter to U—v—s—ty 
C—ll—ge, O d. 

20 Hot-headed, 

21 Fou, 

22 Pot-valiant, 

23 Maudlin; from Magdalen the Penitent, who is always repre- 
sented weeping, in which she is resembled by those “ who drink till 
the liquor flows out of their eyes.” 

24 A little how came ye so? 

25 Groggy. This is a West-Indian phrase; Rum and Water 
without sugar, being called grogg. 

26 In Drink, 

27 In his cups, 

28 In his beer, 

29 Crank. This is a sea-phrase: a ship is said to be crank, when 
by excess of lading, or some other cause, she is liable to be overse#, 

30 ©6(Cut, 

31 Cheary, 

32 Cherry-merry, 

33 Overtaken, 

34 Elevated, 

35 Forward, 

36 Crooked, 

37 Castaway. A sea-phrase for being dead drunk. 

38 Concerned, 

39 Bosky, 

40 In his altitudes, 

41 Tipperary; probably from being likely to “J, or fall down. 

42 Topsey frizy, 

43 Exhilarated, 

44 Ona merry pin, 

45 Half cocked, 

46 A little in the suds, 

47 As wise as Solomon, 

It is also said that he has— 

48 Business on both sides of the way, 

49 Got his little Hat on, | 

50 Bung’d his Eye, 

51 Got a drop in his Eye, 

52 Been in the Sun, 

53 Soaked his face, 

54 Come home by the Villages. This is provincial; when a man 
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comes home by the fields, he meets nobody, consequently is sober ; 
when he comes home by the Villages he calls first at one house, then 
at another, and drinks at all. 

55 Gotaspur in his head. This is said by brother-jockies of 
each other. 

56 Got a crumb in his beard, 

57 Hada little, 

58 Had enough, 

59 Got more than he can carry, 

60 Got his beer on board, 

61 Got glass eyes, 

62 Been among the Philistines. A pun upon the word /i//. 

63 Lost his leggs, 

64 Been inastorm. This is a sea-phrase for being less than 
dead drunk. . 

65 Been in the Crown Office. A pun upon the word crown used 
for the head. 

66 Got his Night Cap on, 

67 Got his Skin full, 

68 Got his Dose, 

69 Had a Cup too much. 

Besides these modes of expressing drunkenness by what a man 
is, what he has, and what he Aas had, the following express it 
by what he does— 

70 Clips the King’s English, ze, Does not speak plain. 

71 Sees double, 

72 Reels, 

73 Heels and sets. A sea-phrase used of a boat in a rough sea. 

74 Heels a little, 

75 Shews his Hob-nails. This is a provincial phrase for being so 
drunk as not to be able to stand, so that the nails at the bottom of the 
shoe are seen. 

76 Looks as if he could not help it, 

77 Crooks his Elbow, 

78 Goes over the Tops of Trees. This is provincial, and alludes 
to the unequal pace of a drunken man, like that of stepping from a 
high tree to a low one, and from a low one to a high one. 

To these must be added one phrase that expresses drunkenness 
by what a man cannot do ; it is said by the sons of science at 
Oxford, of a man in ebrious circumstances, 

79 That he cannot sport a right line. 


I shall not mention the additions that have been made by way 
of illustration to several of the terms in this list, although 
taken together, they may be considered as separate phrases ; 


among these are— 
10 
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1 As drunk as a Devil, 5 As drunk as a Lord, 
2 As drunk as a Piper, 6 As fuddled as an Ape, 
3 As drunk as an Owl, 7 As merry as a Grigg, 
4 As drunk as David’s Sow, 8 As happy as a King. 


Earing. 
[1755, Dp. 212, 213.] 


“ And yet there are five years, in the which there shall be neither caring nor 
harvest.” —GEN. xlvi. 6. 


This word earing occurs in other places of Scripture, but I have 
pitched upon this, because this chapter, being twice read as a Sunday 
lesson in the publick service of the Church, this passage ’tis presumed 
may be the best known. The word is grown obsolete, and partly 
through disuse, but chiefly from its being so like in sound, and its 
present orthography, to the ear or sfica of the corn, I have observed 
the sense of it to be sometimes mistaken by writers, from whence I 
conclude that others who are unacquainted with the learned 
languages must consequently be liable to the same _ error. 
Thus the Earl of Monmouth, in his translation of “ Boccalini,” p. 11, 
says, ‘The plowers of poetry have seen their fields make a beautiful 
show in the spring of their age, and had good reason to expect a rich 
harvest, but when, in the beginning of July, the season of earing 
began, they saw their sweat and labours dissolve all into leaves and 
flowers ;” where he evidently meansby the season of earing, the time when 
the corn runs into the ear, in opposition to the time of ploughing.” 
Another mistake concerning the sense of this word, incurred by Mr. 
Theobald, will be mentioned below. 

But to ear signifies to plough, and is always used in that sense by 
our old writers, so Isaiah xxx. 24, “The oxen likewise, and the young 
asses that ear the ground, shall eat clean provender,” etc. So Speed, 
p. 416, says the Danes “ grieved the poore English, whose service 
they employed to eave and till the ground, whilest they themselves sat 
idle, and eate the fruit of their paines.” Dr. Wicliffe, in his New 
Testament (Luke xvii. 7.), writes, “ But who of you hath a servaunt 
eringe,’ where the vulgate version, from whence the Dr. made his 
translation, has avantem. ‘The sense is clear, and the word is evi- 
dently the Anglo-Saxon epian, which signifies to plough, and is 
plainly derived from the Latin ave, and what we now call arable land, 
Greenway, in his translation of Tacitus’s account of Germany, calls 
earable land, from the Latin araéalis. In this text, therefore, earing 
and harvest are opposed to one another, as two different extremes, 
just as seed-time and harvest are (Genesis viil. 22), to the former of 
which it manifestly answers, and the sense consequently is, “in 
the which there shall neither be ploughing nor harvest.” 


Earing. ay 


1770, pp. 161, 162.] 


As your Magazine is calculated to convey useful knowledge as well 
as entertainment (prodesse et delectare) be so good as to insert the 
following lines in your next vehicle of intelligence. 

A learned Doctor of divinity being asked a few days ago, “ What is 
the meaning of that expression in Exodus xxxiv. 21, in earing-time and 
harvest thou shalt rest ?” replied ‘That he supposed by earing-time, is 
meant the time when the corn begins to appear in the ear.” Now, 
lest any of the readers of their Bible be mislead by a wrong interpre- 
tation, please to inform them that the original word, jy'spy charésA, is in 
other passages of Scripture rendered Zo plow ; Psalm cxxix. 3, “The 
plowers Jlowed upon my back.” ‘This will help us to understand 
that text in 1 Samuel viii. 12, “He will set them to ear his ground, 
and to reap his harvest ;” and this will help us also to rectify a mis- 
take in the eighth edition of Bailey’s “ Dictionary,” in which earing- 
time is explained to be Aarvest ; notwithstanding he says just before, 
very rightly, “ that to Zar, or Are, or Arare, signifies to till, to plow 
the ground.” [See Jost, p. 185.] 

R.W. 


Firm. 

[1784, Part 7., p. 164.] 

Please to inform your Nottinghamshire Correspondent, who desires 
to know the etymology of the word firm, that it is originally Spanish, 
and perhaps is no where else used in the sense ascribed to it but by 
them and the English. It is obvious that language, in its progress, 
admits of some variation in its meaning, and is either enlarged or 
contracted by accident. The word, in the original, signifies nothing 
more than subscription, or signing. So Nebrissensis explains the 
word: Firma de escritura, subscriptio, signatio. Firma escritura, s2b- 
scribo, signo. In this sense it is constantly used by Cervantes, and 
the several places are pointed out in the first indice of the edition of 
1781, and is explained in the “ Anotaciones.”—Antwerp having been 
for along time under the dominion of the Spaniards, and a great 
staple of commerce, it is natural to suppose that we may have adopted 
it from thence. As it may be proper for a trading company to have 
one signature, it may have been confined to such. The Portuguese 
affix the same meaning to the word with their neighbours. But it 
occurs not in the Italianor French. Franciosini, in his “ Dictionary,” 
renders Firma, /a Sottoscrizione di propria mano: Sobrino, Firma, 
signature ; Firmar, signer, souscrire. 

Yours, etc., Ac Bb: 
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Foy. 

[1832, Part L/., p. 194.] 

M. H. observes, “Both at Margate and at Ramsgate, there are 
public-houses known by the sign of the “ay Boat, the meaning of 
which I was unable to obtain from any person I there conversed with. 
No such word occurs in Johnson, Ash, or Todd. In Ash’s “ Dic- 
tionary ” there is the word /zy, which he explains as being derived 
from the Dutch veghen, to cleanse a ditch of mud. The house 
appears to be the rendezvous of pilots; does it therefore mean /¢e- 
boat, that is, the sum paid to pilots for their assistance to vessels in 
distress ?” 


[1832, Part IL. p. 290.} 

I am induced to trouble you with the present communication, in 
consequence of the observations of M. H. in your last Magazine, 
p. 194. The word foy is in common use in the Northern counties 
of England, and also in Scotland. It denotes an entertainment given 
to a friend or acquaintance about to leave his home, or any particular 
place of residence. ‘Those who are attached to him assemble to se¢ 
his foy ; that is, to drink his health, or to partake of a supper or 
other treat. Kilian, in his “ Etymologicum Teutonice Linguz,” 
very correctly defines the term. He interprets voye, “oye,” as sig- 
nifying ‘ Vinum_ profectitium—symposium vise causa ;” and derives 
the word from the French voye, or way. It is not unusual for the 
owners of a fishing vessel, to give a supper, called a foy, to the crew 
of the season. Hence the sign of the Foy Boaz, inquired after by 
your correspondent. 

JoHN TROTTER BROCKETT. 


Cornubiensis says that “the /oy Boat means nothing more than 
the passage-boat to /owey in Cornwall” (pronounced fay); but as 
our correspondent has given us no proof that passage-boats between 
Fowey and Margate ever existed, we are afraid he has been misled by 
enthusiasm for the quondam greatness of his native county.—In 
Dyche’s “ Dictionary,” the word foy is explained, as “a treat given 
by a person to his friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, or 
bettering his station in life, removing to a new habitation, going or 
setting out upon a journey, putting on new clothes,” etc. A corre- 
spondent, therefore, suggests that “a Joy Boat may have been one 
given originally to a pilot for uncommon or skilful exertions in some 
dreadful storm now forgotten.” According to Forby’s “ Vocabulary 
of East Anglia,” foy is the term applied to the “supper given by the 
owners of a fishing-vessel at Yarmouth, to the crew in the beginning 
of the season.” ‘The word is probably derived from the French word 
Soyer, the hearth or hospitable fireside. 
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[1833, Part L., p. 386.] 


J. G. N. remarks, “Your correspondents in Oct. Mag., p. 290, 
appear to have correctly-explained the word /oy ; but not precisely 
the compound /oy Boat. In a Petition of the Mariners of New- 
castle upon Tyne, recently presented to the House of Commons, 
occurs this passage: ‘That some hundreds of your petitioners and 
their forefathers used formerly to earn a comfortable pittance, when 
out of ships, in foy or assistant boats, transporting vessels, which we 
are informed pay not a proportional tax on the labour they perform, 
to our loss.’ It appears from this that the occupation of the Foy 
Boats has now failed, from vessels assisting themselves, or, in fact, 
performing their own labour without assistance. As this service of 
assistance seems to have been independent of the voye or farewell 
feast, and not always necessarily accompanied therewith, we must 
allow the word to be here used in somewhat a different sense. The 
Foy Boat was simply a way boat, or bateau de voye, accompanying, 
piloting, and assisting vessels on the way or voyage.” [See note 44.| 


Gallop. 

[1791, Part ZL, p. 928.] 

This word fo gallop runs through all the provincial languages, 
French, Italian, Spanish, as also the German; and they have taken 
it, probably, one from another: we may be thought to have had it 
from the French. As to the origin, Mons. Menage brings it from 
calupare,* citing Salmasius for this word, who esteems it to be of 
Greek extraction ;f but this is going very deep, and therefore I 
should rather think it of Northern original, and in fact to be a com- 
pound word, quasi ga Joop, for which see Sewel’s “ Dutch Dictionary.” 
A lope way in Kent is now a short or quick way, or bridle-way. |The 
Anglo-Saxon is Gehleapan, to leap. ] Lo Be. 


Gore. 

[1792, Part L., p. 919.) 

The word gore is now in common use amongst the farmers of 
arable land in various distant parts of England, and signifies a ridge 
of a triangular or wedge shape. Ridges are understood to be nearly 
parallelograms ; and, as most fields are wider at one end than at the 
other, the excess in width is ploughed into Gore; ze., ridges that do 
not extend the length of the field, but are determined at every dis- 
tance short of the whole length in points or very acute angles as at @ 


in the Gore 0: : 
a ae 


* Menage, ‘‘ Orig, Franc.” in v. + See also ‘‘Junii Etymologicon” in v. 
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If Nugaculus (or W. W.) had consulted his wife or his sempstress, 

instead of Bailey’s “ Dictionary,” she would have told him that the 

chemise of every female has a gore on one side of it, to render it 

wider at the bottom than at the top. oF 
Hitch. 

[1799, Part L., p. 29.) toad 

Dr. Johnson, in explaining the word 47th, says, “to hitch, v.7., to 
catch, to move by jerks.” I know not where it is used but in the 
following passage ; nor here know well what it means: 

** Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or-hitches into rhyme,” 
Pope, “Im. of Hor.,” b, ii., sat. 1. 

Mr. Wakefield, in a critique on this, says that “the word in ques- 
tion is used in the Northern counties for getting into a place side- 
-ways, with difficulty and contrivance. The proper term, I apprehend, 
is edge ; So that the distich would be correctly written : 

“ Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and edges into rhyme.” 

With great deference to two such respectable authorities, I differ 
from them both. Without being able to refer to a printed authority, 
I can speak of the usage of the word as being quite familiar to me 
in the sense of a hindrance, an interruption; the business Aztches— 
it does not go on smoothly; there is some /ztch in the way. This 
seems to me to give the meaning of Pope; that one who has offended 
him ‘is sure to be brought into a verse, though the doing so should 
be difficult, and make a hitch in the rhyme. 

I wish some one of your Northern friends would let you know 
whether the word used by them in the sense given by Mr. Wakefield 
is hitch or edge. ‘The latter certainly means getting into a place by 
your own effort, but with difficulty and contrivance; the former im- 
plies a difficulty put in the way by another person. 


Socks 
[1799, Part [., pp. 122-124.] 

In my observation on the word /z#ch, p. 29, I said that I did not 
recollect any printed book which I could quote to justify the sense I 
gave it. Ihave since found one. In Mr. I. Middleton’s “ View of the 
Agriculture of Middlesex ” [1798] (a book full of information), he says, 
p. 93, ‘The harrows so often /z¢ch one on to the other, that the man 
is obliged to stop a fourth part of his time to set them to rights.” 

es a 

For the information of S. H., p. 29, I beg leave to acquaint you 
the word /ztch, in the Northern counties, has both an active and a 
neuter signification. I remember, when a boy, to have often shared 
in an amusement which may illustrate the meaning in its active sense. 
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We described a sort of bed upon the ground with chalk, divided 
into several compartments. We then placed a piece of a #/e in the 
first, and with one leg moved or jerked it from one compartment 
to the other, still continuing on one leg till we had gone through the 
whole. This motion we called Avéching. In the neuter sense it 
means simply to hop upon one leg; as, instead of of, skip, and 
jump, we used the word /itch, skip, and jump. I apprehend Pope 
used the word in this figurative sense in the passage S. H. speaks of, 
as it forms a direct contrast with the word s/ide. Mr. Wakefield’s 
explanation of the word I conceive to be erroneous. The words hitch 
and edge convey two distinct meanings. Dr. Johnson’s definition 
approaches nearer the truth. I hope this explanation will satisfy the 
enquiry of your correspondent. 
A NORTHERN FRIEND. 


S. H. requests an explanation of “hitches zz a rhyme;” for so 
my copy reads it. In the North of England, where I resided, 
the word Aztech was cormmonly used as a verb active in two 
senses. “TI have hitch’d it in at last.” This meaning seems to derive 
the word from piczan, conari, etc. But in that sense it will not ex- 
plain: Pope. In the other it is, I dare say, perfectly clear to most 
Northern ears what is meant by “hitches in a rhyme.” To hitch, to 
stick fast. ‘“ Hitch up your hat ;” “the bird I shot is hitch’d in that 
tree.” Mr. Pope would smile, were he alive, to see the Yorkshire 
dialect stepping forward as a scholiast upon his verses. But, with all 
due reverence to his manes, this last usage of the verb may explain 
his meaning ; it certainly accords with what follows: Read thus: 


** Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and sticks fast, or hangs up, in a rhyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burden of some merry song.” 


I do not pretend, Mr. Urban, to any skill in criticism ; but, if what 
I have Aztched in will give any satisfaction to S. H., your insertion of 
this will oblige a Northern friend. 
AN HONEST YORKSHIREMAN. 


The word Aztch is a good deal used in the county of Durham, and 
is, I believe, of Saxon derivation. It simply means “ hopping on one 
leg,” and occurs in two sorts of play, or childish feats, the one called 
‘‘hitch, stride, and lowp” (leap), the other, ‘“ hitch-beds.” 

I remember noticing Mr. Wakefield’s critique on the passage in 
question some time since, and then thought, as I do now, his emen- 
dation far from an happy one; as, whoever makes the necessary and 
obvious distinction between verse and rhyme can be at little loss for 
the literal and ludicrous meaning of the word /zéches as it stands in 
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the couplet. If, however, a provincial word, which Mr. Wakefield 
supposes itch to be, may with propriety be denied a place in elegant 
versification, would not 


“Slides into-verse, and odd/es in a rhyme,” 


come much nearer the sense of the poet than edges into? You may 
laugh, Mr. Urban, and I am happy to make you merry; but, in these 
days of liberty and equality, if the text of Alexander the Little is to 
be disputed, I insist upon it, Sir, I have as great a right to offer my 
conjectures as any other person. 

With regard to Dr. Johnson’s explanation of the word “zich, my 
opinion is that both he and your correspondent S. H.0 are right in 
their respective definitions. In the first place, that to /ztch is “to 
move by jerks,” any person, holding up one leg and hopping or 
jumping with the other, may ascertain; and, in the second, that 
hitching is somewhat difficult, or, as your correspondent S. H. ex- 
presses himself, “does not go on smoothly.” I have, in the way of 
“ setting CRACKS” (another North-country play) Aztched too often 
from my father’s house to an old woman’s school in the neighbour- 
hood, where learning and mustard, manners and spice (gingerbread), 
were ever on sale, not to know it is done at the cost of an aching leg 
and loss of breath. 

Therefore, demanding your felicitations for this very learned and 
liberal disquisition, I am, Mr. Urban, yours, 

FAR-ENOUGH-N ORTH-IN-ALL-CONSCIENCE-THIS- 
COLD-WEATHER. 


I apprehend the word edge is used, in the North of England, in 
the sense mentioned by Mr. Wakefield; yet, if I might be allowed to 
edge tn a word without danger of being sent Az/ching away in a lame 
cause, I would ask if it is not possible that these two words, edge and 
hitch, may be derived from very different sources; for, surely, the 
latter has a signification nearly, if not precisely, what your correspon- 
dent S. H. diffidently supposes. It seems to me that Dr. Johnson’s 
explanation of Aztch is perfectly agreeable to the sense in which, I 
apprehend, Mr. Pope to have used it in the couplet quoted in p. 29 ; 
to hitch being sometimes applied, if I mistake not, in the North of 
England, to any person that walks lamely, who, of course, is obliged 
“to catch or move by jerks ;” therefore, may not the words s/ides 
and hitches stand designedly opposed in the same line, each thus ex- 
plaining the other? 


‘* Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, or* hitches in a rhyme.” 


* In Dodsley’s 12mo edition, 1739, it is printed “ azd hitches.” 
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Slides, i2., g/ides smoothly along, or hitches, i.2., dimps away ; 
meaning, that the offender is sure to be dragged into some sort of 
rhyme, whether his (like “ Amelia’s) liquid name” assists the verse 
to run smoothly on its feet, or the rugged harshness of its syllables 
obliges it to Aalt. Yours, etc. 


In consequence of a request in p. 29 I send you the following 
remarks. 2 
_ The word Azfch is very generally used, in the county of Gloucester, 
in the sense of #0 stick fast, or to fasten, commonly in a neuter, but 
sometimes in an active sense. For instance, if you ask the unfortu- 
nate horseman in that county how it happened that he was dragged 
by his horse, he immediately replies, ‘because my foot /i/ched in the 
stirrup.” If you enquire of the shepherd where he found his lost 
sheep, he answers, “ Aéfched in the briers.” The ploughman, when 
the horses are brought out of the stable harnessed, orders the driver 
to Aztch them together. Again, as soon as they are carried in the 
field, to Aztch them to the plough ; and, in the evening, bids him to 
hitch off. When sheep have a fresh allotment of turnips given to 
them, it is invariably called a fresh-hitch, not only in this, but in some 
parts of the adjoining counties. When a swing-gate is thrown to, in 
order to fasten it, the latch of it slides up the inclined plane of the 
catch, and, when arrived at a certain point, drops into the groove 
made to receive it, and then the gate is said to Aztch. I confess that 
I have always this last sense of the word upon nry mind when I read 
the lines of Pope which are here alluded to. The meaning, there- 
fore, of the passage with me is this: 

** Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and drops into, and sticks fast in a rhyme.” 
there remaining zs7gnis, or exposed to ridicule his whole life long. 

Pope, it is well known, resided much and wrote much (probably 
this imitation of Horace) in Gloucestershire, at the seat of Lord 
Bathurst at Cirencester, where, if he conversed at all, he must have 
heard the word Az¢ch used in the above senses. 

Any alteration of the verse in question would, I think, be for the 
worse ; but Mr. Wakefield’s amendment appears to me peculiarly 
inadmissible. 

Yours, etc., Wipes. 


Hunting Words. 

[1789, Part IL, pp. 784, 785.] 

Reading the other day an old French treatise upon Hunting, the 
title whereof is Za Venerie de Jacques du Fouilloux, a Paris, 1573, 
I was much entertained with the singularity of his notions, and the 
great elogiums he had penned in honour of the chace. In hopes it 
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may likewise amuse some of your readers, the following notes are 
extracted from that book; which, to the best of my knowledge, has 
never been translated, and is probably very scarce. [See note 45.] In 
his address to the French gentry of that time, he styles the diversion 
“a most delectable labeur, a polite exercise,” and affirms that “ Hunters 
are a set of men the least to be accused of indolence.” By Hunting, 
he means the grand parade of forcing the Stag, or running the wild 
Boar. The Fox and the Hare occupy a much inferior station, which 
he considers only as a menu divertissement, notwithstanding he allows 
Hare-hunting to be a pleasant amusement, and free from danger : but 
he seems totally unacquainted with the ardour of our modern Fox- 
chase; and his Reynard figures in the same rank with Wolves, Badgers, 
Otters, etc. There is much humour in his remarks on the character 
and convivial disposition of a true sportsman, whose noble occupation, 
he says, exhilarates the mind, gives agility to the body, and strength to 
the appetite ; maintaining (how true I cannot say) that it lessens our 
natural propensity to evil, increasing courage and resolution for 
dangerous exploits. He reckons Xenophon and Appian as writers 
upon this subject ; among the Latins, the Poet Grotius, Pope Adrian 
VI. with many others of more modern date ; and concludes by ob- 
serving that the lovers of Diana frequently become the most in- 
trepid sons of Mars. 

It has likewise thrown some light, in my opinion, upon our Hunting 
exclamations, such as fadlio, or tally-ho, hoix, hark forward: these are 
borrowed from French words which appear in this book under musical 
notes. The first is tya-hillaut, or thia-hillaud ; the second is derived 
from haut icy, or haut iccy ; thirdly, forheur, or fort-huer, is the 
Huntsman’s cry, thus, a guz forheur. These words are mere sounds, 
with little or no meaning, yet their etymology has often embarrassed 
me; but, allowing for our frequent corruption of French terms, I 
think their derivation is here plainly made out. Hadloo/ for the 
same reason originates from hah le loup, or au loup, or a lou loup, 
wolves being formerly common in England as well as on the Continent, 
and this word served as a shout to set the dogs ona pursuit ; which ex- 
pression continues in use to this day, though no wolves be found either 
in Great Britain or Ireland since the time that a premium was ordered 
by law for their destruction. 


OBSERVATOR. 


Lady. 

[1772, p. 256.] 

As I have studied more what appertains to the ladies than to the 
gentlemen, I will satisfy you how it came to pass that women of 
fortune were called ladies, even before their husbands had any title to 
convey that mark of distinction to them. You must know then, that 
heretofore it was the fashion for those families whom God had blessed 
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with affluence to live constantly at their mansion houses in the country, 
and that once a week, or oftener, the lady of the manor distributed to 
her poor neighbours, with her own hand, a certain quantity of bread, 
and she was called by them the “Leff day,” ie. in Saxon, the bread- 
giver. These two words were in time corrupted, and the meaning is 
now as little known as the practice which gave rise to it; yet it is from 
that hospitable custom that to this day the ladies, in this kingdom 
alone, serve the meat at their own table. [See note 45*.] 
I am, sir, etc., etc. 


; Lurdanes, 
[1789, Part 7., 2p. 98, 99.] 


In vol. lii., p. 123, S. W. desired an explanation of these words in 
Chatterton’s “ Battle of Hastings” : 


** Your loving wife, who erst did rid the londe 
Of Lurdanes.” 


T. H. W., p. 231, says: when they [the Danes] were expelled this 
island, Zurdane became a word of reproach and contempt, and sig- 
nified “a lazy, idle fellow.” 

Ignoramus, vol. lvi., p. 651, suspects that it signifies false, cunning, 
deceitful. He quotes Lord Lindsay’s speech in confirmation of his 
opinion, in which he says: “ Ye are all Lurdanes, false traytors——” 

That Chatterton meant it to apply to the Danes seems very clear, 
though he might not perfectly understand the word. But your cor- 
respondent T. H. W. is right in supposing that it was a word of 
reproach and contempt, and means /azy, id/e,; this is proved by the 
quotation from Boorde in your last vol., p. 1047, where the /urden- 
Jever is plainly zdleness. [See note 46. ] 

That it was a name of contempt is shewn by Mr. Grose’s quotation 
from Patin, in his “ Military History,” vol. ii., p. 345, where he says, 
“The armour of the Scots at the battle of Musselborough was so 
little differing, and their apparail so dase and beggarly, wherein the 
lurdein was in a manner all one with the lorde—all clad alyke.” [See 
note 47. | S. H. 


' Moise. 
[1791, Fart LL. p. 1022.] 


It is a common saying amongst the common people in this place 
[Norwich], when a person does not seem to recruit after a fit of illness, 
or when he does not thrive in the world, that such an one does not 
motse. Now, Sir, I have ransacked several of our English Dictionaries, 
both ancient and modern, but can find no such word, nor indeed any 
word that this is likely to be a corruption of ; and, as I never heard 
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it used any where else but here, and can find no one acquainted with 
its etymology, I thought, perhaps, some of your ingenious correspon- 
dents might be able to trace its original: or, if not, that it might 
possibly be an addition to the long catalogue of nondescripts with 
which Mr. Croft’s Dictionary is to abound. 

Yours, etc., M. 


['791, Part LL, p. 1119.] 


M., in p. 1022, wishes to know the meaning of “he does not 
moise,” a Norfolk phrase when a person does not seem to recruit 
after a fit of illness, or does not thrive in the world. It appears to 
be the verb belonging to mozson,; which, with some of its family, is 
still found in French. Joison has been in our language. Chaucer 
uses it; and Tyrwhitt’s ‘‘ Glossary ” explains it, “‘ harvest, growth ”— 
Urry’s, from Skinner, “ripeness.” AZotse—moison had the same 
relation, perhaps, as grow—growth, succeed—success, etc. 

The Dictionary of the gentleman whom M. mentions is likely to 
motse, I hope; and will, perhaps, go to press this winter with more 
than twenty thousand words, which are not in Johnson, supported by 
authorities.. M. will oblige Mr. C. very much by communicating 
to your Magazine or your Printer any other provincial phrases; all 
of which will turn out, perhaps, not.to be corruptions (as M. sup- 
poses mozse), but the language of our ancestors, and the seeds of our 
own language. [See note 48.] 

Ea. 
Nunchion. 


[1830, Part 72., pp. 591, 592.] 


Perhaps many of your readers have been, like myself, thought not 
a little quaint and pedantic, in using the word /Vunchion, on the 
authority of Dr. Johnson, in the stead of Luncheon, which (though 
properly meaning only a handful of food) is commonly heard in the 
sense of a short meal between breakfast and dinner: such may find 
equal satisfaction with myself, in being able to prove that the former 
is correct, as not only being the learned, but as having been also the 
vulgar word. From the antient accounts of certain repairs made in 
London, in the years 1422 and 1423, it appears that all the workmen 
were allowed Nooncuyns, over and above their proper wages; and 
the following entries, selected from a considerable variety, will estab- 
lish the certainty of the antient usage, both of the word and of that 
practice. The allowance was a halfpenny each day. 


It’m to on Rob’t Dawber’ for his dawbyng be vij dayes, y* day wt his 
noounchyns iiijd. ob.—2s. 74d. 

Item to Joh’n Smyth’ laborer’ for ix dayes & di’ day ilijd. wt xooun- 
chyas & rewarde goven to serue y® same dawber—3s. 3d. 
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It’m to Rob’t Rowe dawber’ for x dayes & di’ y® day vja. yn dawbyng 
of dyu’se walles—ss. 3d. 

I'm for hijs xoounchyns to y* same dawber-—44d. 

It’m paid to Raff Worsted’ hewer’ of Freston. for vij dayes, y® day 
viijd.— 4s. 8a. 

Itm for his xoounchyns yn y® forseide dayes wt reward—zd. 

It'm to ij Masons y* s’uauntes of Henr’ Botston’ Mason’ be ij wekes 
to eche Mason’, be y* weke 4s. 3¢. wt her’ noounchyns, yn y* 
makyng of y* walles of y* p’vie [privy] and a wall’ ycleped rese- 
dose yn y* kechon’, wt pavyng of y® same kechon’—17s. 

It’m to ij. Carpent’s be j. day to ech’ of hem, wt her’ Wonsenches 84d. 
for to make y* forseid’ goter’-—r7d. 

It’m for iij. carpenters be ij. daies ech’ of hem takyng y*® day 8d. to 
make the same werke—4s. 

It’m for her’ zoonchyns eu’y day to ech’ of hem ob’—3d. 

It’'m yn a reward goven for zoonchyns to y* same Tiler and his man, 
be all’ the tyme [29 days]—3¢.* 

It’m to j. tiler be j. day & di’ yn tilynge of y® forseide houses, takynge 
y® day wt hijs xoonchyns 84d¢.—134. 

It’m for his s'uaunt be j. day & di’ takynge y® day wt his zoonchyns— 
62.— 94. 

It’m to an laborer’ for y* seide ij. dayes at 540. wt his xoonshyns—t td. 


Thus it appears that this word was antiently written /Voonchyn, 
Noounchyn, Noonshyn, and Nonsenche ; and there cannot be any doubt 
that it was derived from JVoon, the time of the meal; which word, 
though for several ages appropriated to midday,} was antiently the 
hora nona, on the ninth hour, between two and three o’clock, the 
hottest part of the day. Hence it was probably at first in the form 
of a French verbal noun, zounacion or nouncion, as if in Latin xonatio, 
a Nooninc :{ and though I have not found any proof of this hypo- 
thesis, I still hope to do so: that you, Mr. Urban, and all who love 
propriety of speech, may henceforth eat their NOONTION in peace: 
which is the earnest desire of 

MELAS. 


* Perhaps a mistake for three shillings. The sums are here put in the common 
figures for convenience. 

+ In the proceedings of the Court Military, Le Scrope v. Grosvenour, temp. 
Ric. II., ‘‘eodem die circa horam terciam post horam nonam dicti diei,” is 
rendered in French, ‘‘a trois de la Clok apres xoune.” a3 : 

+ This word, in the sense of a refose at noon, is found in the dictionaries ; but 
it is used in some parts of Kent for a repasé at that time. 
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Prick or Pryk. 
[1788, Part IL, pp. 491, 492.] 


A prick, or pryk, as anciently written, means sometimes, no doubt, 
a spur; the spur formerly consisting of one point instead of five, or 
more. Blount, “Tenures,” p. 125 ; Grose on Spurs, in Avcheologia 
Soc. Antig., vol. viii, p. 112, seg. Hence, to prick, means to ride, 
quasi, to prick the horse, or put him on: 


Ss i icking on the plain.” 
A gentle knight was pricking Ste eee pity Olen 
So Fairfax ; Tasso, iii. 21, vii. 27, ix. 22 ; “ Flodden Field,” stanza 89 ; 
Percy’s “Songs,” i, pp. 25, 42; and metaphorically, pricked on 
(Hamlet i. 1), is urged on, 

I suspect, however, that both Mr. Blount* and Mr. Grosef are 
mistaken in interpreting the word of a spur or goad, in the terms of 
the “Tenure,” 1 R. II.: “per servitium inveniendi unum equum, 
unum saccum, et unum gry in guerra Walliz, quandcunque conti- 
gerit regem ibi guerrare ;” since, in my opinion, this passage, wherein 
pry is joined with saccus, is to be explained by that in p. 26, where 
the party is to find “‘ unum equum, unum saccum, et unum brochiam, 
in servitio Domini Regis in Wallia ad custum Domini Regis.” Pryk 
is again joined with saccus, pp. 41 and 50, and therefore must surely 
mean, in these cases, a skewer, to pin up or fasten the mouth of the 
sack. This explanation seems to be confirmed by that passage, p. 62, 
where we have, ‘cum uno equo precii vs. et cum uno sacco precii 
vid., e¢ cum brochia ad eundem saccum.” Brochia here is evidently 
the same as gry, from Fr. broche, or spit, and, appertaining to the 
sack, can never be understood of a spur or a goad. See also p. 65. 
But the matter is still more clear, p. 96, where the person that de- 
mands the dacon at Whichenour, in Staffordshire, is required to bring 
“‘a horse and a saddle, a sakke and a pryke, for to convey and carry 
the said bacon,” etc., and it is observable, for a conclusion, that, in 
Ray’s “ North-Country Words,” pp. 8, 49, a prick signifies a skewer. 

What is here said may serve to explain that passage, p. 32, to 
which Mr. Blount puts a gwere: “per servitium ‘inveniendi unum 
stimulum ferreum pro uno warroket super quoddam clothsack,” from 
22 R.II.; for stimulus here is not a spur, but, as connected with cloth- 
sack, must mean a skewer; and it appears from hence, that the 
skewers in question were supposed to be made of iron; and it is 


* Blount’s “Tenures,” pp. 17, 125. 

+ Grose, l. c. 

~ A war-horse, Blount’s ‘‘Tenure,” p. 107, edit. 1784, quasi war-ag, which indeed 
is ingenious ; but there lie two objections against it. First, it makes it an hybri- 
dous word, part French, part British; secondly, a war-horse, mounted by a 
warrior, can have nothing to do with a clothsack ; possibly it may be misread for 
carrock, a cart-horse, from carreclarius. 
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termed stému/us, only because this is Latin for a prick, just as a 
schoolboy would render it. 


We have shown above, that pryk and drochia are equivalent words :: 
and therefore, when Mr. Blount expounds drochettus (p. 71) in this 


passage, “unum equum... et unum saccum.. . cum uno bro- 


} 
» 


; 


_ brochia, who interprets these words of Bracton, “inveniendi . 


chetto,” by a Jdit/le bottle or jug, he errs most egregiously. He was 


led, however, into the mistake by Sir Henry Spelman, Gloss. v. 


ee 


unum hominem et unum equum, et sacchum cum brochia pro aliqua 
necessitata, vel utilitate exercitum suum contingente,” on this manner, 
“dictum opinor a Gall. doc, quod lagenam majorem, aut cantharum, 
significat, plus minus 6 sextarios continentem: ut sit saccus ad de- 
portationem aridorum brochia vero liguidorum ;” than which nothing 
can be more foreign from the truth.—Great men, you see, Mr. Urban, 
will sometimes err; Lernardus non videt omnia. [See Hazlitt’s 
“ Blount,” in Glossary. | L. E. 


Words used for Punishment. 
[1825, Part 7., pp. 395-397-] 


It seems to me that the practice of abolishing from polished society 
the use of many good old English terms, as being vulgar, has been 
carried too far, and that the evil has gone to that extent that much of 
the copiousness and perspicuity for which our language has been 
celebrated, is lost among the higher and middle classes of life by 
over-refinement ; for instance, in describing the infliction of corporal 
punishment by beating, we are only authorized in polished life to say, 
“he was beat, or flogged, or whipped ;” whereas, our language is rich 
in words, amply descriptive of the degree, place, instrument, mode, 
nature, etc., of such beating, which it would be deemed vulgar to use, 
and the meaning of which must therefore, in polished society, be ex- 
pressed, if at all, by a periphrasis; consequently, the exclusion of 
such words, without the substitution in our polished vocabulary of 
equivalent ones, is in a degree detrimental to the perspicuity, and 
destructive to the copiousness, of our language. 

I was led into the consideration of this subject, by overhearing a 
boy in the streets of this town [Hull] say to his companion, “ When 
you get home, Jack, you'll get a hiding for not going to school ;” the 
word Aiding struck me as being expressive, and though not in general 
use I easily guessed its meaning ; it is evidently derived from the sub- 
stantive “hide,” a skin, and meant that the boy would receive such a 
degree of flogging as would fetch the skin off. Thus I am reduced 
to express the meaning by a periphrasis ; for the verb “ to skin,” which 
comes nearest to the word “to hide,” does not necessarily imply 
beating. Why not then restore so useful a word to civilized society ? 

This led me to the consideration of other old English terms in 
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general use amongst the Yorkshire peasantry, implying punishment 
by beating, and expressive of the various ways, degrees, instruments, 
parts, effects, intents, etc., of its infliction, which, although abolished 
amongst the upper classes, I should think ought to be restored to 
legitimate use, unless. equivalents be found ; for, although corporal 
punishment is rather out of fashion in the present age, I am con- 
vinced the time will never arrive when it can be totally dispensed 
with in education, however philosophers may flatter themselves that 
the period is close at hand. 

It were impossible, were I to attempt it, to enumerate all the terms 
in use amongst our peasantry expressive of the various modes, etc., 
of administering correction by beating ; to do so, would be to write a 
treatise on flogging in all its branches.. However, I will give a few 
instances ; 

“T gave him a hazing.” This word is undoubtedly derived from. 
the name of the instrument originally used in the beating, that is, a 
twig of the hazel nut-tree ; but in common parlance the term is used 
for a beating with any stick. 

“T whalloped him.” This word is expressive of the effects pro- 
duced by the beating, and implies that each blow raised a wheal upon 
the place where it fell, which, being pronounced here “ whale,” is the 
root whence the verb “to whallop ” is derived. 

I confess myself quite at a loss for the derivation of the word “ to’ 
skelp,” but it is expressive of that primitive mode of correction used 
in the nursery by a smart application of the palm of the hand to the 
bare (I am at a loss for a polished word to express the exact 
part) of the sufferer. You must perceive, Mr. Urban, the absolute 
necessity for retaining this word in use, as you see I cannot, even by 
a periphrasis, express myself without an indelicacy, whilst the original 
word is harmless in itself. 

The “slap” and the “smack” are applied with the palm of the 
hand ; but, unlike the skelp, it is a matter of indifference what part 
of the body suffers the infliction. 

“He dasted me.” This word seems to be of Norman origin, and de- 
rived from dastonner, to bastinade. In its English application it means 
“he beat me without my having the power of defending myself.” 

“I licked him.” The process of beating and that of licking with 
the tongue being so dissimilar in themselves, I was for some time 
puzzled how any analogy had been found between them ; but by con- 
sidering the usual application of the term “I licked him,” I think I 
have found the connecting link. A /icking, then, is a punishment by 
blows, given for improper conduct or behaviour ; now, we term an un- 
mannerly churl “an unlicked cub,” in allusion to the awkwardness of 
a bear’s cub, before the mother, by licking it with her tongue, has 
made it more decent in appearance and conduct. The improvement 
produced on the cub by the tongue, is effected on an unmannerly 
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lout of the human species by blows, and the act of bestowing such 
wholesome discipline is consequently termed /icking, in allusion to 
the effect produced. 

“T started him.” To start is to apply a smart word to an idle or 
forgetful person, which seldom fails to rouse his faculties. 

“I knauped him,” signifies I struck him on the head; the word 
being of Saxon origin, and springing from the same root whence we 
have vod, the round end of a stick, etc. 

“TI bunched him,” signifies I struck him with my foot; but I am 
not prepared with the derivation of this useful word. 

I am equally at a loss for the derivation of the word “ to pummel,” 
which signifies to strike with the fists on the body. 

“To clout,” means to knock well about, and I should think is de- 
rived from the clouted or congealed blood, which usually results from 
a clouting. 

“To leather,” “to strap,” “to rope’s-end,” etc., speak for them- 
selves. I could instance many more, but space will not allow. 

[See note 49.] Tak 

, Puss and Grimalkin. 

{1799, Part 7I., p. 1024.] 

It is the pride of the Gentleman’s Magazine, that it embraces and 
adapts itself to all topics, be they ever so great, or ever so minute. 
Your correspondent feels no scruple in asking you, how it comes to 
pass, that Puss or Pussy, is the general appellation of all cars, from 
their cradle to their grave? 

Whence is the word derived? What is its etymology? And by 
what magic is it, that every beast of that description in the kingdom, 
wherever and however educated, in solitude or in society, and by 


_ whatever specific title distinguished, answers so readily to the generic 


name ? 

The variorum editors of Shakspeare, Mr. Urban, have not dis- 
dained to bestow many learned paragraghs on some other titles of 
this domestic animal. (Henry IV., parti.) 2x fumo lucem. 

The Hon. Philip Bouverie, uncle to the present Earl of Radnor, 
and brother-in-law to the Earl of Harborough, on the death of his 
friend and relation, Mrs. Pusey, of Pusey, inherited her fortune, and 
assumed her name and arms. I have been informed that he is 
now the representative of one of the most ancient families in Great 
Eritain. His crest is a Aitten secant, in evident allusion to a cat’s 
nick-name, of which this anecdote seems to carry the origin into 
very remote antiquity. 

Yours, etc., A FAunist. 


Allow me, by way of Postscript, to ask the derivation of another 
well known title of this domestic tiger, viz. Grimalkin, Gad/ic?, Grippe- 
minaud ? 

II 
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{1799, Part 7/., p. 1129.] 


I hope I shall not materially fail in my endeavour to gratify the 
wish of “A Faunist,” in assigning, on the authority of Dr. Kenrick, 
the etymology of puss, or pussy, to the Latin word pusio, a dwarf; 
and, as cats are confessedly neither more nor less than domestic 
tigers, may it not be thence inferred, that the word ¢iger is in this 
instance understood in the appellation? and being in universal use 
in this country, ‘from their cradle to their grave,” will easily account 
for its becoming habitual to the animal’s ear. 

In France, minon is equally prevalent as puss with us; and, by a 
parity of reasoning, produces similar consequences. 

Grimalkin is evidently derived from gris, Fr. grey, and ma/lkin, 
Eng. an old ragged hag; and, when applied to the feline race, 
implies an o/d cat, which in that state becomes very grey, dirty, and 
bare of coat. : 

The French term grifpe-minaud (the former word signifying 40 
catch with the paw, the latter, any thing playful) may be aptly applied 
to every cat; but I cannot consider it as the French for the particular 
word Grimalkin, for reasons already given. 


Yours, etc., pHEes 


Spurring. 
(1833, Lart J., p. 290.] 


The Rev. Geo. Oliver says: “In my parish of Clee (Lincolnshire), 
the publication of banns of marriage is denominated a sfurring. 
Query, the origin of the term ?” 


[1833, Part L., p. 424.] 


This term, in the same sense it may be observed, is in common use 
not in Lincolnshire alone, but also in Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, 
and in many other of the adjoining counties. Its currency is not, 
however, found to extend to Scotland, or the more northern parts of 
this kingdom. 

Banus, in the expression “banns of marriage,” has generally been 
considered as derived from the Teutonic word dan, to give public 
notice. May it not rather, Mr. Urban, originate from the German 
verb dinden, which in the imperfect makes dand, to bind together, to 
join; hence dan or danns, as a ban-dog, a bound dog, a dog tied with 
a chain, or fetters. Also das band der eh, the tie of matrimony. 

We find in German, also, the verb spuven, to follow, to pursue by 
the scent, probably from the Saxon word ypypuian, to sparre, or spurre 
to search out by the track, to ask, to enquire, to cry at the market oross: 
from which also is derived the common Scottish word seve, to ask. 

' Examples of the use of this last word are so common amongst the 
Scottish writers, that it seems quite unnecessary to specify any par- 
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ticular instance. It is also used by Chaucer, and others his con- 
temporaries. May not, then, the provincial term spurrings very 
naturally and probably have been originally deduced from the above- 
mentioned Saxon or German roots,.and more recently from their 
Scotch derivative sperings, spurrings, askings? The publication of 
banns of marriage is yet, in the northern countries, denominated 
asking to Church. 
Yours, etc., OmIcrRON. 


Similar explanations of spurring have been offered by our corre- 
spondents W. H. Lloyd and F. B. Cler. Cant.; the latter of whom 
says, “being asked in church is, 1 believe, a common phrase all over 
the nation.” 

Stump Pie. 

[1827, Part 1, p. 320.] 


Your correspondent N. (p. 194), desires an explanation of what @ 
Stump Pie consists. Probably he has a longing for a taste of what 
formed a prominent dish at a certain period, at the feasts of the 
Knights of the Garter. I have therefore sent him a recipe to com- 
pose one secundum artem,and have only to observe that, if he had 
consulted books on the culinary art, of somewhat later date than 
those he refers to, he would not have been disappointed in the 
search. 

Yours, ae Bt A 


Stump Pye To SEASON. 


Take veal or mutton, mince it raw, put half an ounce of pepper, 


_ half an ounce of nutmegs, and half an ounce of cloves and mace; 


marjorara, thyme, and savoury, cut small; add a pound of currants ; 
mix them well together, and put to them two pounds of the meat ; 
work them up into balls as big as walnuts, with six eggs, and at the 
closing up put a pound of butter, dispersed among them in little balls 
as big as marbles. Then make a sauce with a quarter of a pint of 
white wine, half a quartern of verjuice, the yolks of three eggs, and 
a little whole mace ; putting in a quarter of a pound of butter. When 
they are well beaten up and thickened over a gentle fire, put it into 
the pye, and so closing the lid, bake it in an indifferently well heated 
oven. 


Tarring and Feathering. 


(1775) p- 565-] 

As tarring and feathering has been of late much used by way of 
punishment amongst the inhabitants of North America, it may not, 
perhaps, be unacceptable to some of your readers to inform them 

it—-—@ 
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what gave rise to that custom ; as I believe a great many are ignorant 
of its original, and think it a new mode of chastisement. 

King Richard the First, called from his great courage Coeur de 
Lion, or Lion’s Heart, not only kept strict discipline amongst his 
troops, but in his navy also; and, having made a vow to fight against 
the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, in the, year 1190, 
sailed over with his army into France, and had an interview with 
Philip, King of France, and entered into an alliance with him for 
that purpose ; and the two armies of France and England joined at 
Vezelai, according to agreement. King Richard, during his stay in 
France, at Chinon, a small town in the government of Orleanois, and 
province of Tourain, standing on the river Vienne, made the follow- 
ing very remarkable orders for preserving peace in the navy, during 
this expedition to the Holy Land, viz. : 

First, if any one killed a man in a ship, he was to be bound to the 
dead man, and flung into the sea. 

Second, If any one was convicted to have drawn his dagger, or 
knife, to hurt another, or fetch blood, he was to lose his hand. 

Third, If any one struck another with his open hand, without 
effusion of blood, he was to be ducked thrice over head and ears in 
the sea. 

Fourth, If any one gave his companion opprobrious language, so 
often as he did it, he was to give him so many ounces of silver. 

Fifth, If any man stole anything, his head was to be shaved, and 
boiling pitch poured upon it, and feathers stuck therein, that so he 
might be known; and the first land the ship touched at, he was to 
be set on shore. 

This I take to be the original from whence tarring and feathering 
arose, the former being substituted instead of pitch; the custom 
being disused for so many centuries, is now again revived amongst ~ 
the Americans. 

Chinon, the place where these orders were first made, is also re- 
markable for being the place where Joan of Arc, the famous Maid of 
Orleans, who so often defeated the English, and was at last taken 
and burnt for a witch, first offered her service to Charles the Seventh 
of France, in the year 1429. 


JoHN WILSON. 


Corrupted Words. 

[1777, Ap. 320-322.] 

Corruptions, by means of the figure we call @ Crasis, have had a 
great effect, I believe, in all languages ; it is when the prefix adheres 
to the following word, which it often very easily and naturally does, 
in pronunciation, and afterwards is written or printed in that form. 
Thus the modern names of the city of Athens are Satinas and 
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Satines, from ig Ia "Adnvas; and that of Constantinople, Stamboul 
from és iv wédw. Hence edepol, mehercule, etc. of the Romans; 
and, perhaps, our word exdeavour, and rendevous, from the French 
endevoir, and rendez vous. Some attention, however, is necessary in 
the case, and some distinction should be made, for the Crasis is not 
concerned in all words that coalesce together, as otherwise, always, 
etc., which ought rather to be called compounds ; for I esteem it no 
Crasis unless there be such a mixture or coalition of letters in the 
word as to make the word to seem different from itself, and to be 
obscured or deformed by it. Thus, Birlady, a form of swearing by 
the blessed Virgin, much used formerly, and sometimes now, is a 
manifest jumble and corruption of By our Lady. 

_ It appears, from this short account of things, that vulgar, hasty, and 
Inaccurate pronunciation has been the principal cause of this figure ; 
which has been more applied in our language than, I presume, is 
commonly thought ; and therefore I am in hopes that a regard had 
unto it cannot fail of giving light unto the sense and etymology of 
very many of our English words. The figure has also operated very 
remarkably in some of our English sirnames, as has been noted by 
our learned Camden, ‘ Remains,” p. 122 ; we shall therefore insert 
those instances amongst the rest. I observe, lastly, before I proceed 
on my alphabet, that it is surprising how prone the country-people 
of the North and midland parts of England are to the use of this 
grammatical figure, especially in respect of the article Ze, which in 
the shape of Z or Z% they will join to words which begin with a 
consonant, or with more than one; causing thereby much roughness 
and harshness, and even difficulty of pronunciation ; o’er ¢h’ bridge, 
or o'er th’ brig, as they speak it, for over the bridge. 

Now, the prefixes, or other particles, which usually coalesce with 
the words they belong to, so as to alter or disguise them, are these : 
A’, An, At, Ap, By, Di, De, Do, I, In, Lt, Mine, Ne, O, Saint, The, 
Two, Three,and To. And these I propose to go through in their 
order. 

A.—An Accomplice. The monkish historians perpetually use the 
word Complices in Latin; and Complice itself, as an English word, 
occurs in Weever, “ Fun. Monuments,” p. 266, and see Johnson. So 
that I suspect a Crasis here, and that it was first a Complice, cor- 
rupted afterwards to Accomplice, which in that case would require 
the article am to be prefixed. The word accomplish might facilitate 
the corruption with unthinking people. ‘ 

An.—A Nayword. This is acommon expression for a by-word or 
proverb, and is probably a Crasis of an Aye- Word ; that is, a word, 
or saying, a/ways and perpetually used, agreeable to the ancient use 
of Aye. If this be not the meaning and original of it, it will be diffi- 
cult to account for it. : 

A Narrow, id est, an Arrow. (See Mr. Hearne ad “ Gul. Neubrig,” 
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pp. Ixxxv., Ixxxvi.) The prefix has here evidently grown and fastened , 
itself to the noun. 

Jacke Napes, which Skelton gives us p. 160, seems to be /ack-an- 
Apes, as Littleton writes it; but I am doubtful about this, as Nape 
or Knape is the same as knave or servant. (See Gloss. to Douglas’s 
 Virgil.”) : 

A Nogler. This is the name formerly given to those people who 
travelled the country with Sheffield wares ; a practice now generally 
left off there, insomuch that the name itself is falling into oblivion, as 
the original of the word has long since done. I take the etymon to 
be this: what we call an Aigler was once written an Hagler, and so 
you will find it in Dr. Fuller’s ‘““Worthies,” p. 278. Now, az Hagler 
is very easily turned into @ JVagler, and with @ open a Wogler. Dr. 
Johnson omits the A/zg/er, and describes the Hagler as one that is 
tardy in bargaining, from to fagg/e. But it seems the Aigler and 
the Hagler is the same person, and so this sense of the latter word 
omitted by him. , 

A Newt. An Eft, or small lizard, of which Newt is the common 
name in Derbyshire and Staffordshire. (Plott. “ Hist. Staff, p. 244, 
251; and it is used by Shakesp., “‘ Macbeth,” A. iv. sc. 1.) ‘* Vew?,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “is supposed by Skinner to be contracted from 
an Evet,” and it certainly is so. The Saxon word is efete; so that 
the gradation is ax Lyfete, an Evet, a Nevet, a Newt, v consonant 
being turned into w, just as v in Devil is changed into w by those 
who pronounce it, as the vulgar often do, Dez. 

A Needle, anciently written a (Weld, which perhaps may by Crasis 
be az Eid, the same as an E/fe, used by shoemakers. 

Naw, t.e. an Awl, implement of the cobler, used by Beaum. and 
Fletcher, viii. p. 55. 

A Noddy ; quasi, by a Crasis, an Oddy; a singular or whimsical 
person. 

A Nailbourn. This word is both so written and pronounced in 
Kent, and, answering to the Vipseys or Gyfseys in Yorkshire (Camd. 
“ Col.” gor, or Ray ‘On the Deluge,” p. 95), means a torrent which 
flows only now and then, or once in a few years. Now, when these 
torrents broke out, they were supposed to betoken famines, sick- 
nesses, and deaths, chiefly I presume sicknesses ; whence I conjec- 
ture there is a Crasis in the case, a JVailbourn being in fact an Ail- 
bourn, as the forerunner of Az/s or diseases. It is written, however, 
Lylebourn by Dr. Harris, p. 240, 23, 411, and so Philipot gives it, 
p. 42, which perhaps may be a corruption of Az/dourn; but as these 
desultory torrents often abound with small eels, it is possible they 
might take their names from thence, quasi Zedbournes. But there 
will still be a Crass in Nailbourn. 

At.—This particle coheres chiefly in such names of persons as are 
taken from situation ; as, 
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Tash, which Mr. Camden thinks is contracted from 4# Ash. 
(“ Remains,” p. 123.) 

Twells. As we have the name of Afwells, or Atwell, one has cer- 
tainly reason to think that Zwedls is a Crasis for At Wells. 

As or Ap.—We have certain names now in England, brought ori- 
ginally, I suppose, from Wales, in which the 4d or Af is become a 

_ part of the name that followed it. At first they were patronymics, 
though they are not so now. Thus Pugh is ap Hugh; Price or 
Brice, ap Rice; Pritchard, ap Richard; Prideaux, ap Rideaux ; 
Bevan, ap Evan: Bowen, ap Owen; Powel, ap Hoel. 

By.—Bilive, te. by-le-Eve; sometimes written Jive and dlyve. 
(Gloss. to Chaucer, v. Blive.) [See post, p. 182.] 

Di.—Didapper, the bird, quasi Dive-Dapper ; which is confirmed 
by its being called Dad-Chick in Kent. 

Do.—Don and doff, te. to do on, and do of. (See Johnson in 
Vocibus.) 

Dre.—In names of persons drawn from the places of their abode, 
or extraction, the French particle De will often coalesce with the 
name of the place, if it begin with a vowel. Danvers, de or d@’ Anvers ; 
Daeth, de or ad’ Aeth, a town in Hainault; Dashwood may be sup- 
posed to be a or ad’ Ashwood ; Davill, a’ Eivill (Camden, “ Remains,” 
p. 122); Doily, de Oily (Ibid. p. 111); Dauney (Ibid. p. 122). 
Aunay is a plot of ground where alders grow: and, to name no more, 
Devereux is undoubtedly a’ Evereux. 

Ecue or Eacu.—Hence every chone (Skelton, p. 192) ; #2, every 
eche one ; which we have now contracted to every one. 

I,—This pronoun easily coalesces, as Lm, I'll, P'ld, i.e. I would 
(Percy’s “Songs,” p. 81); Yehulle (Percy, iii, p. xvii.), ae. Z shall, 
ye shall. 

In.—Jth for in the; hence yth, Percy, i. p. 6. 

Ir.—Hence ’#s. 

Mine.—My Neam, my Nont ; Nuncle, Nont. These words are 
used familiarly in the North by young people to the elder sort, though 
there be no alliance or relation between them. €ame is the Saxon 
for uncle, and the possessive pronoun mine has grown toit. The 
second is from mine Aunt in like manner, as likewise /Vuncle (see 
Shakesp. “ Lear,” i. sc. iv.), and /Vont. 


{1777, Ap. 372-374-] 

Ne.—This old negative very readily coincided with words be- 
ginning with a vowel or a w. i ‘ 

Nis and LWys, i.e. ne is, or is not (Skelton, p. 62). Vill, for ne will ; 
nilt, ne wilt (Fairfax, Chaucer). Hence wll or nill (“ Invective 
against Wolsey”). So nil’d for ne would (“ Mirrour of Magistrates,” 


p. 487)- 
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Wot, and nolt, for ne wot, or know not, written in “ Machabree,” 
folio 220, note. Volt occurs in Fairfax, xvili. 50. 

Vone is either ne one or 20 one. 

Nere, te. ne were (Fairfax, xii. 81). 

Nould, ne would (Fairfax, v. 47 ; x. 61; alibz). 

Nought, ne ought ; written also formerly xoght. 

Nam, neam; nart, neart; nad, ne had; nist, ne wist: all in 
Chaucer. 

O.—Ho/ I take to mean O ye/ 

Or.—O’ ¢?’, i.e. of the. ence ath the (Percy, i. p. 6), where the 
abounds by the mistake of copyist ; for, p. 9, you have athe ; for of 
the, twice. 

Saint.—This word, prefixed to the names of certain holy men, or 
reputed to be so, either adhered, by means of its last letter Z, to the 
name of such saint, or the whole of it was joined to it; especially in 
certain of our sirnames borrowed from the names of saints. I shall 
specify, first, some cases where the last letter only adheres, which 
mostly happens where the name begins with a vowel. Thus the 
French S. Agnan or Aignan was pronounced by some in France 
S. Tignan (H. Steph., “ Apolog. pour Herodote,” iii., p. 242, Edit. 
1735): 

A Tantony pig ; so written in Drake’s “ Eborac.,” p. 315, meaning 
a pig of St. Anthony. 

Tawtry, i.e. St. Awdrey ; “a term borrowed from those times 
when they tricked and bedecked the shrines and altars of the saints, 
as being at vye with each other on that occasion. The votaries of 
St. Audrey (an Isle of Ely saint) exceeding all the rest in the dress 
and equipage of her altar, it grew into a byword upon any thing that 
was very gaudy, that it was all taudry, as much as to say, all St. Audrey” 
(“ Canting Dict.,” v. Zaudry). 

Talkmund, St. Alkmond’s church at Derby is commonly called 
Talkmund, ‘ 

San Telmo. The meteor called St. £/mo, in “ Ulloa,” ii, p. 350, 
is written Sax Telmo. 

S. Zathan, St. Athan or Aithan (“Memorial of Brit. Piety,” 
Append., p. 40). 

S. Twinnel, i.e. St. Winnoc (Lbid., p. 48). 

Tooley Street, Tooley Bridge, Tooley Corner, all in Southwark, from 
St. Olave, pronounced Olye, as Camden gives it, “ Remains,” p. 123. 

St. Tooses. St. Osithe’s, written St TZooses in Bailey’s “ Life of 
Bp. Fisher,” p. 88. Mr. Camden observes, that St Osyth is turned 
into Saint Tows (‘‘ Remains,” zbzd.). 

St Labbe. St. Hbba was the famous prioress of Coldingham, who 
chose to deform herself, with her nuns, rather than be abused by the 
insolent Danes. See Camden’s “ Remains,” lc.; also Fuller’s 
“‘ Worthies.” 
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St. Thetha or St. Teath. St. Etha was a Cornish saint. 

St Tomer, This name we have in Camden’s “ Remains,” p. 151, 
for St. Omer or de Sto. Awdomaro. 

St Tole. St. Aldate’s church, or St. O/d’s, at Oxford, is vulgarly 
called S#. Zole’s (Poynter, ‘Oxon. Acad.,” p. 109). 

Town. This sirname, I imagine, may be corrupted of S# Owen, 
who occurs in Camden, p. 151. 

I come now to those instances where the whole substance, as it 
were, of the word Saint is incorporated with the name, as is evident 
from many of our sirnames being taken from the names of saints. 
The French Sax, as in Sampol, Sammarthanus, etc., coheres thus in 
their language. 

Samond, t.e. St. Amand, or de Sto. Amando. 

Simberd. St. Barbe, de Sta. Barbara (Camd., p. 150). 

Sinclair. De Sta. Clara, or de Sto. Claro, as Newcourt, in “ Re- 
pert.,” 1, p. 224. But q. if this be not an error. 

Sanliz, Senliz, Singlis. These are St Lis, or de Sto. Listo, or 
Sylvanectensis, for which see Camd., p. 150. 

Sentlo, St. Lo, or de Sto, Laudo (Camd., p. 151). 

Sentlow. This is different from the former, being interpreted de 
Sancto Lupo (Camd., ibid.). Lupus is the name of a saint. 

Sellinger. So they commonly pronounce this name ; whereas the 
orthography is St Leger, ze. de Sto. Leodegario (Camd., p. 150). 

Semarton, St. Martin, or de Sto. Martine (Camd., p. 151). 

Semarc. St. Medard (Camd., p. 150) But one would rather 
think S¢. Mare 

Seimple, Sampol. The first is the Scotch name, the second the 
French ; both are S¢. Paw. 

Seimpere, Sampier, or Sempere. St. Peter, or de Sto. Petro. 

Semour. De Sto. Mauro. 

THe.—Bydene, i.e. by the even, or by night (‘Romance of Amys 
and Amylion ”). 

To thende. To the ende (Caxton, “‘ Myrrour,” cap. 5). 

Taylot. Glocestershire word, meaning an Aay-doft. At first, no 
doubt, they said 77 taylot, for in the hay-loft ; and then converted the 
whole into a substantive, calling a Aay-/o/t by that name. 

Tuffold, or Tovel, This means an hovel in Derbyshire, where they 
first said in tovel, t.e. in the hovel; and then, by mistake, took /ovel 
to be the substantive, for Aovel. 

Ton and Tother : as, do you take ton, and I'll take tother ; meaning 
the one and the other. The ton (Percy, i., p. 7), where either she or ¢ 
abounds; and yet this is very commonly used, as is the ‘other, for 
which see Percy, p. 58. - 

Tierne cross (in Somner’s “ Antig. of Canterb.,” pp. 11, 169), is He 
iron Cross. 


Nathless. Not the less. See Dr. Johnson. 
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To.—By cutting off the 9, this sign glues itself to many verbs in 
Caxton and other authors; as ‘abound, taccomplish, tarette it, i.e. to 
impute it ; /ofer ; talledge hungre and thurste (Caxton, in “ Myrrour,” 
cap. 5), is to allay them. 

Two.—This numeral will sometimes cohere with a noun, as fwénter, 
a calf two winters or two years old. (Derbyshire.) = 

Tovet. This, in Kent, means two pecks, and consequently is a 
coalition of fo fat or vat. 

A Twibill. This is an implement that cuts both ways; and as 
two is pronounced often ¢wa, hence you have fwa-bill, or twi-bill. 

Turee.—A Zyivet is an household implement of iron with three 
feet to stand before the fire, for the purpose of setting anything upon 
to dry or warm, and takes its name from the said three feet. See 
Tanner, “ Biblioth.,” in Vic Trivet. 

Toor.—This word means 70 peep, or peep out. When pease in 
Derbyshire first appear, they are said Zo ‘oof, z.e. to out ; and hence 
they have the participle ‘ooting. Thus, I conceive that tooting at 
Tunbridge-wells means 40 out, in the way of inviting and bringing 
guests to their master’s house. [See post, page 192. ] 

Trimon.—In the anonymous metrical history of the battle of 
Flodden-Field, lately published, it is observed, p. 32, that St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. Andrew, never taught the Scottish prelates to go to 
war, but rather some later Popish saints, Zrzmon of Quhytehorn, or 
Doffin of Ross ; where, as St. Ninian was the great saint at Candida 
Casa, or Whitehern, the Editor says, we should read (Vinian of 
Quhytehorn. An emendation is undoubtedly necessary ; this, how- 
ever, is.not a happy one. The Scots, it seems, call inian, Ringen 
(see ‘‘ Memorials of Brit. Piety,” p. 131), whence I conjecture there 
is a Crasts here, and that the true correction is Zringen. If this be 
the truth, as I presume it is, it affords a pregnant instance of the use- 
fulness of attending to the effects of the Crasis : but, indeed, of this, 
in point of etymology, we have seen many examples above. 

SMERWICK.—There is something particular in this, as the first 
letter, instead of the last, in Sanz, coalesces ; for it means St Mary- 
wick, in the county of Kerry, in Ireland (Campbell, “ Lives of Adm.,” 
ii., P- 49). 

[See note 50. ] 


Of Names retained when their Origin is Disused. 

[1774, Ap. 252, 253.] 

We have a species of words in our language, that is, certain names 
of things, which, being originally derived and borrowed from customs 
and practices now disused, carry with them an air of impropriety, 
and, for the same reason, their etymology is, in many cases, very 
greatly obscured. To explain my meaning by an example—the word 
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minster, in Saxon minytpe, from the Latin monasterium, we apply 
very generally to our cathedrals or collegiate churches, as when we 
say York-minster, or Southwell-minster ; and yet these churches are 
at present very far from having any thing of the nature of monasteries 
in them. But the words of Mr. Thoresby, the famous Leeds Anti- 
quary, are so pertinent to the subject, that I shall here transcribe 
them, as sufficient for the purpose of making a proper preamble to 
the following list, or catalogue. 

“ Reason tells us,” says this gentleman, “that, before the use of 
metals was found out, the Aborigines in each country would make 
use of stones, flints, shells, bones, etc., formed, in the best manner 
they could, to the various uses they designed them; and it is usual 
for such instruments or utensils gratefully to retain, even in different 
languages, the memory of the matter they were first made of, as coch- 
leare, a spoon (tho’ of metal), because cock/le-shells were first used to 
that purpose. So candlestick or staff (for it is cangel-rczek in the 
Saxon monuments); so likewise Aooks (Amos iv. 2), in the original, 

is thorns, with which they used to pierce fish, before they had the 
skill of applying iron to that use. And, to give but one instance 
more, the sharp knives (Josh. v. 2) used in circumcision are, by our 
Saxon ancestors (who received their very names from the weapon 
called sex, or seax, cultur, gladius) stiled ycenene rex (Mr. Thwaites’s 
‘Sax. Hept.’) which in the original is Anives of flint, which is more 
agreeable both to those parts of the world, where there was but little 
iron, and to that operation, wherein the Jewish Doctors say that sharp 
flints or stones were used.”* 

All I shall add to these learned and judicious observations is, that 
the orn was anciently used for a drinking vessel, as indeed it still is 
in many country places, and ‘retained the name of a /orn, though 
made of richer materials; whence Athenzus, from Pindar, says, :& 
deyuptwy xepdrwy wivovles, drinking out of silver horns ;+ and that, to 
the list which is intended to follow, many names of places in England 
might be annexed, which are formed from the religious houses that 
once there subsisted, but are now no more; as Monks-Horton, Monks- 
Risborough, etc.; Warminster, Westminster, etc.; Abbots-Langley, 
Abbots-Bromley, etc. Many towns are also denominated from saints, 
with whom we have at this day no concern, as St. Alban’s, St. Ed- 
mundsbury, St. Neots, St. Ives, etc., and again, that some saints, in 
great esteem anciently, no doubt, are, at this time, so rarely heard of, 
and so little known, that it is very difficult sometimes to investigate 
them. I now go on to the list. 


* Mr. Thoresby, in Leland’s “Itinerary,” vol. iv., p. 7. See also his “ Museum,” 
p. 566, where the same is repeated. 
7 Athenzeus, Lib. ii. 
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THE Bark. 


By this word, in the north of England, is meant the candle-box, 
which hangs in the common room, for the purpose of receiving the 
ends, or pieces, of candles. The reason of the name is that, at first, 
it was only a piece of bark nailed up against the wall, as sometimes 
One sees it now at this day; but, in other houses, it still retains the 
name, though it be made of better materials, of brass or tin. 


BORSHOLDER. 


In the ancient police of this kingdom, established, as supposed, by 
K. Alfred, the counties were divided into hundreds and tithings, so 
that every man lived in some tithing. And “that,” says Mr. Lam- ° 
barde, the famous Kentish antiquary, “which, in the west country, 
was at that time, and yet is, called a “thing, is, in Kent, termed 2 
Lorow, of the Saxon word boyh, which signifieth a pledge, or a suretye; 
and the chief of these pledges, which the western men [and we may 
add the northern men] call a “thingman, they of Kent name a dors- 
hoider, of the Saxon words bopher ealdop, that is to say, the most 
ancient, or elder, of the Aledges.”* The dorsholder answers in some 
respects to the petty constable, and the name is still continued in 


Kent, though King £lfred’s establishment is now grown obsolete. 
[See note 51.] 


A Broom. 


This was formerly made of the shrub of that name, but is now ap- 


plied to implements of the same use, though made of birchen twigs, 
or hog’s bristles. 


[1774, pp. 314-316.] 

Napier’s or NEPER’S BONES. 

These are an instrument, invented by J. Neper, Baron of Merchis- 
ton, in Scotland, for the purpose of expediting the multiplication and 
division of large numbers ; and they keep the name of domes, though 
they are usually made of box: the first set, no doubt, as made by his 
Lordship, were of bone. 

BAKESTONE. 


The bakestone used in the north for baking of oat-cakes was at 
first of stone, and thence took its name. It is now sometimes made 
of metal, but nevertheless is still called a bakestone ; though-it must 


be acknowledged that stones are now more commonly used for the 
purpose. 


BONFIRE. 


This is so called, according to Mr. Bagford in his letter to T. 
Hearne (Leland’s “ Collection,” i., p. Ixxvi.), because it was originally 


* Lambarde’s ‘‘ Perambulation of Kent,” p. 27. 
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‘made of bones. (See also Bourne, “ Antiq. Vulg.,” p. 215, and T. 
Hearne’s “ Preef. ad Gul. Neubrig. Hist.,” p. Ixxii.) However, there 
appears to me to be some doubt about the occasion of this name, 
since Stowe says (“‘Survey of London,” p. 307, edit. 1754) speaking 
of bonfires in the streets, and the tables there set out with sweet 
bread and good drink: “ These were called bonfires, as well of good 
amity amongst neighbours, that, being before at controversy, were 
there by the labour of others reconciled, and made of bitter enemies 
loving friends ; as also for the virtue that a great fire hath, to purge 
the infection of the air.” He intimates, in the same page, that these 
fires were usually made of wood. Let the reader judge ; but I must 
observe that if bones were formerly used as the fuel, they are now 
universally left off, tho’ the name remains. [See note 52.] 


CANDLESTICK. 


This was once also called candlestaff{; and it is certain that, 
before metals and better materials were used, nothing but a stick 
was employed. I have seen a stick slit at one end for the purpose 
of holding the candle, as also three nails stuck into a stick for the 
same use; and we still call this utensil a candlestick, though it may 
be made of silver, brass, glass, etc. . 


CurRIsT-Cross-Row. 


- The alphabet is commonly so called, though now it is often printed 
without a cross being prefixed as formerly. 


Carp, or SEAMAN’sS CARD. 


This means the mariner’s compass, the points being delineated on 
a card anciently, whatever they are now, and so it is called a card 
still. 
Horn, and FreNcH Horn. 
At first, horns were used both for blowing and drinking, and the 


name continued, tho’ both the drinking-horn and the blowing-horn 
were made of better substances: ivory, silver, brass, etc. 


An Iron, or SMOOTHING-IRON. 


These were made at first of hammered iron, but now are generally 
made of sow metal, but are still called irons. 


KERCHIEF, and HANDKERCHIEF, 


The kerchief, as the French word couvrechef imports, was originally 
worn on the head, but now, though it keeps the name, it is commonly 
worn about the neck or in the pocket, and so there is an impropriety 
in terming it an Aandkerchief. 
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LEAF. 


This answers to the Latin /o/ium, which was applied to books, be- 
cause the ancients wrote on the leaves of trees or plants. The Latin 
liber in like manner took its name from the davz on which they wrote. 
We, tho’ we write on paper, still keep calling the constituent parts of 
books, eaves. 

Pot. 


A pot is properly, and in strictness of speech, a vessel made of 
earth ; hence a potter and a pottery; but it is now applied to uten- 
sils for boiling, tho’ they are composed of very different materials, as 
brass or iron; as also to vessels for drinking, though they consist. of 
silver (as the coffee-pot), or pewter. By a pot of beer we also mean 
a quart. 

Poe, or PERCH. 


This is now a certain measure of 16 one-half feet, forty poles 
making a quarter of an acre; the reason of this name is that, though 
land may be now measured by a chain, the custom formerly was to 
do it by a pole of this length. The case is the same with a rod of 
work, which no doubt was measured at first by a rod or pole; as 
likewise with the yard, the length of three feet, which was adjusted 
by a yerde, or virga, of that length. Yerde and vod seem to me to 
be the same word, by a metathesis of letters, as common in our lan- 
guage. Hither also may be referred the cord, meaning a certain and 
determinate quantity of wood, when stacked, namely, as much as was 
usually measured at once by a cord or string. 


PASTEBOARD. 


The covers of books were anciently made of boards; many are 
now remaining in their original binding made of that material. Folds 
of paper were afterwards pasted together for covers ; and this sub- 
stance, though so different from the former, preserved the name of 
board, being called pasteboard. 

Poxtnc-Stick, or SETTING-STICK. 

This is now commonly made of bone or steel, but formerly was 

really a stick. (V. Stowe, “ Chronicle,” p. 1038). 


STIRROP. 


It is evident from various monuments of antiquity that at first 
people rode without either saddles or stirrops; and‘when the latter 
began to be used here in this island, especially by our Saxon ances- 
tors, a rope was applied for the purpose of mounting, and was termed 
a stigh-rope, from yeigan, ascendere. That this is the true etymology 
of the word is evident from the Saxon name of the thing, yeizepapa, 
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stapia. There is no rope, however, used at this day about the modern 
stirrops. Of this, and sallet-oil, I may say more to you perhaps here- 
after; at present I go on. 


SCABBARD. 


The sheath used for a sword, of which Junius gives this etymon : 
“‘Videtur esse a Teut. Schap, promptuarium, theca. V. que infra 
annotamus in Scep, cumera. Gawino Episc. Dunkel. in Scot. trans- 
latione Virgiliana, circa initium xi. Afneid, evore scalbert dicitur 
eburnea vagina.” I think it very plain from this passage of Gawin 
Douglas, that the true orthography is sca/bord, corrupted since to 
scabbard. Now scalbord implies a board, or rather two pieces of 
board, hollowed for the reception of the blade of the sword, and then 
fastened together with glue. The two pieces would be called scales, 
just as the two /amin@ in the handle of a knife are termed by the 
cutlers sca/es. In short, the sheath of the sword was formerly, as I 
apprehend, made of wood, though it is now composed of leather. 
Mr. Ed. Lhuyd, in “ Archaeol. Brit.,” p. 15, writes it Sgadard. 


A STONE. 


A weight of 14lb.; in some places only of 8lb. The reason of the 
name is, that weights at first were generally made of stone (Deut. 
xxv. 13), and we see some few of the sort now; but most commonly 


they are made, the larger ones especially, of lead, but still go by the 
old name. 


STONE Bow. 


This is the cross-bow (“‘ Wisdom of Sol.,” v. 22, and Littleton’s 
“Dict.,” iz voce). The French call it pierrier. The reason of the 
term in both languages is, that formerly the bullet, discharged by the 
cross-bow, was commonly made of stone. 


STEAN-PorT. 


This should, by the etymon, be made of stone, but is usually 
earthenware. 


ToucH-HOoLe. 


Our fire-arms were at first discharged by applying a lighted match 
to the touch-hole, and consequently by ‘ouching the hole, as is now 
done in firing great guns. And though that method is now left off, 
by means of the later improvement of the lock, the hole still keeps 
its old name. 

° TREACLE, 


Onziax}, Theriaca, corrupted afterwards to theriacal, was originally 
a medicine, or compound, good against the bite of aserpent. From 
this ‘heriacal comes the modern word ¢reac/e ; and though the treacle 
of the apothecary, and the grocer’s treacle which is the melasses, are 
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not now used with any such intention, they still keep a name bor- 
rowed from the first intention of the medicine or antidote. 


THIRDBOROW. 


This is a corruption of headborow, the same in the north as “thing- 
man, or borsholder in the south. [See note 53.] 


UPpsHoT. 


Though archery is now so much disused amongst us, the term ~- 
shot (for which see Stowe’s “Survey of London,” i., p. 302), in the 
sense of the end or conclusion of any business, is still retained. 


WINDowW. 


The windows of houses and churches were either entirely open, or 
filled with lattice-work, formerly. Hence Judges v. 28, we read: 
“The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through 
the lattess.” These apertures were commonly the places where the 
wind entered the buildings, and so took the name of window, though 
now, being closed with glass, nothing of that nature attends them ; 
on the contrary, they are now so contrived as to exclude the wind. 


Warp. 


A term relative to a forest, and still used in places to which forests 
extended, though such forests are now no more. The same may be 
said of forests themselves, which are still so called, though they are 
not now properly forests. 


These, Mr. Urban, are all the instances I can recollect at present ; 
many more, no doubt, will occur to others, who perhaps may not be 
displeased to be put into a way of thinking on a subject that is sure 
to afford them some amusement. 


Yours, etc., T. Row. 

[1774, pp. 406, 407.] 

I here beg leave to add, as a supplement to what I advanced in 
your late Magazine on the word svvraf, that (in Matth. Paris, p. 565), 
the word strepa apparently signifies a stirrop. See also Dr. Watts’s 
“‘Glossary” there zz voce. St. Jerome, again, has s¢rvapza, for the 
same thing: and there is likewise such a word in Latin as struppus, 
for a string or thong; whence some, perhaps, may incline to fancy 
(the lovers, I mean, of etymology), that the word st’vvop may have 
come to us from some one of those barbarous Latin words ;* that the 
strap and stirrop had the same original, and that they meant one and 


* Slippa is used in Blount’s ‘‘ Tenures,” p, 31, for a stirrop; but I suspect it to 
be an error for s/?ffa, which occurs in Camden, Col, 1023. ; 
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the same thing. Dr. Watts, I think, was of that opinion ; and it is 
_ certain, that s¢vefe (in Blount’s “ Tenures,” p. 33) signifies a stirrop ; 
and that Dr. Littelton, on the word struppus, says, “ Hinc, Angl. a 
strap, a stirrup.” But now, as I esteem the orthography of the word 
to be s#rrop (so Skelton writes it, p. 188), and not stirrup, as Dr. 
Littelton gives it,* it is more natural to think it took its name from a 
rope, formerly used instead of a leathern strap now in vogue: séi-rope 
meaning the voge by which they used to ascend or mount their horses. 
Thus sy signifies to ascend in the “ Mirrour of Magistrates,” p. 402, 
where Sir Anthony Woodvile, Lord Rivers, says : 


** Then grew the King and realm to quiet rest, 
Our stock and friends still stying higher and higher.” 


And stee-hopping is playing the hobby-horse, that is, hopping high, in 
Somersetshire.t Hence also the word sé#ile, scalarium, scala, from 
the A. Sax. pcizle, which word s#z/e is pronounced, in Derbyshire, stee 
—the very name they give to a ladder in Yorkshire, the degrees of 
which are in many places called sée/es. Hence, again, the word stair 
comes from the Saxon ytrezhep, gradus, which is derived from yeizan, 
ascendere, as sty, stee, stile or ytizle, or sfeles, above-mentioned, all are. 
This etymology of the word stirrop is certainly much corroborated 
by the Saxon name of it, which I mentioned in my last paper, viz., 
yuizepapa, plainly shewing that it is an easy derivation froin stigh-rope, 
and manifestly ought to have the preference before any of those bar- 
barous words specified above. [See note 54.] a 
I shall now take the liberty, Mr. Urban, to add a word on sadlet-o7l ; 
a subject intimately connected with my late paper, but for which I 
had then no room. People are very apt to imagine, that this sort of 
oil is named from its being used in mixing sa//ads for eating, as if the 
true way of writing it was sa//ad otf ; but, sir, the oil used in cookery 
was always of a better and sweeter sort than that rank stuff called 
sallet-oil, The truth is, the sa//et was the head-piece in the times that 
defensive armour was so much in use, and sa//e¢-oil was that sort of 
oil which was used for the cleaning and brightening it and the rest of 
the armour. Thus you have “a sad/e¢t and ij sculles,” in the inventory 
of Mr. Lawrence, Rector of Stavely, co. Derby. The word occurs 
again in the inventory of Pet. Tretchvile, Esq., anno 1581; and also 
in the description of the sarcastical coat of arms of Cardinal Wolsey, 
“ Arise up, Jacke, and put on thy salatt.” 
In an indictment for an assault of the citizens of Canterbury, anno 
1501, upon the people of Christ-Church there, it runs, “ Brigenderis, 
jackys, salettis, scullis, & gauntelettis,” etc., where the assault, men- 
tioned likewise in English, stands thus, “‘ Brygandyrons, jakks, salets, 


* Dr. Plott also so writes it, ‘‘ Hist. Staff.,” p. 377, and more corruptly, viz., 


sturrup, p. 376. 
+ Gent. Mag., vol. xvi., p. 407, [See ane, p. 63.] 
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sculles, and other armor.” See also Dr. Cowel 7” voce, and “ Fabian,” 
p. 404, whose words are, “‘and dyd on him hys bryganders set with 
gylt nayle, and his salet and gylte sporres.” In sum, it is the French 
word salade, for which see the dictionaries, and Mons. Menage’s 
“Origin de la Lang. Franc.,” iz voce. On the whole, you see, sir, 
what is most to the point, that though the sa//et is now entirely out 
of date, yet the oil retains the name, which is the very thing I pro- 
posed, in these short sketches, to illustrate. 
I am, etc., T. Row. 


Certain Words. 


[1784, Part Z7., p. 485.] 

I send the following information for your querist, in p. 349. 

The Duddery, tho’ I know not the square in question, is a place 
where rags were sold or hung out (vide “Gal. Dict.”). 

Article dud. Duds, an old English word, and still used in Scot- 
land, signifies rags, tatters. From the Celtic. 

Tolbooth is directly Galic, and signifies a shop of cells or holes, 
Zé. a prison, 

Tolsey, or tholsel, is a Celtic or Galic word, compounded of 7o//, a 
hole, sealbh, or seale, to possess, hold, keep, confine. In Ireland they 
call it Zo/se/, but spell it ¢ho/sed. In proof of this etymology, see Shaw’s 
* Galic Dictionary,” Articles ¢o// and sealbhingham, to possess, keep, etc. 

Though I know not the street at Oxford called the Zzr/, I con- 
ceive that it may be of Celtic or Saxon origin ; if Celtic, it signifies a 
descent ; and if Zwz/-street be on a hill or declivity, it will be a proof 
of this circumstance ; or it may be situated in the purlieus of Oxford, 
and denote the place where the country people used to alight at a 
ford or entrance to the town; and in either case become a denomi- 
native name, and all Celtic proper names are generally such. 

Mull in the Galic, or Earse, or Irish language, signifies a cape, 
headland, promontory ; the Mull of Kintyre, of Galloway, etc., signify 
the headland or cape of Galloway, Kintyre, etc. See Shaw’s “ Gal. 
Dict.,” Article maol. 

Surloin is, 1 conceive, if not knighted by King James, as is re- 
ported, compounded of the French szr, upon, and the English Zoi, 
for the sake of euphony ; our particles not easily submitting to com- 
position. In proof of this, the piece of beef so called grows upon 
the loin, and behind the small ribs of the animal. 

[See note 55. ] 


Explanation of Certain Antiquated Words. 
[1820, Part 1., pp. 20, 21.] 
Having been for some years greatly addicted to the perusal of 
our antient English Authors (as well those who disperse their thoughts 
in lofty rhyme as in humble prose), I have acquired a partiality for 
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antiquated words and phrases ; and perhaps (as a direct consequence), 
some degree of astonishment that other readers either do not under- 
stand, or do not relish the use of them as I do—and I was particularly 
struck on finding, bya late perusal of the Ufopia (edited by the learned 
and agreeable bibliomaniac, Dibdin), that even this deep-read Antiquary 
hasbeen sometimes thrown outin his conjectures ;and that in places where 
I thought there was little difficulty, either in the passages themselves, or 
in supporting and illustrating them by examples of frequent useamongst 
contemporary authors ; not that I have in every case of doubt been 
able to find a corresponding or even synonymous word, or have at all 
times discovered the precise meaning of the word or phrase made use 
of. But I have been surprised, as well with respect to some of the 
words observed upon by Mr. Dibdin, as by others, that the frequent 
usage of the same word has not familiarized it to them. 

To begin with the second volume of Mr. Dibdin, p. 5. In his 
note upon the word jeopardous, used by Sir Thomas More as an 
adjective, he says that such use of it is of rare occurrence among our 
old Authors. Now, I not only find the same adjective admitted into 
Bayley’s and Ash’s “ Dictionaries,” and used in other places by 
Sir Thomas More (vide his “ General Works,” p. 1403), but I find 
the same adjective jeopardous, as likewise the adjective seopardless, 
and the verb jseopard in the following places (and in many others 
infinitely too numerous to be set down), vide “ Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
on the Testament,” 1 Corinthians, 18, 21, 22 (reverse of each page). 
The “Bishops’” and ‘‘Cranmer’s Bibles” are quite full of those 
words ; but see only Judges v. 18, Daniel iii. 28, John xiii. 37, 38, 
Acts xv. 26, and Acts xxvil. 9. 

The “Ship of Fools” (by Cawood), pp. 15, 16, has ‘within 
his mouth is venim jeofardous and vile,” and in the same 
translation the verb jeoparde frequently occurs. ‘‘ For her he jeoperdeth 
his life,” is in Munday’s “ Banquet of Dainty Conceites” (9 “ Harl. 
Miscellany,” 244.) ‘The waye of Honestie is uneasie, painfull 
jeoperdouse,” etc., is in Taverner’s “ Adagies of Erasmus” (1569). 
“Jeoparte his person for to slee the Kynge” is in Lydgate’s 
“ Bochas” (1558), p. 43- 

Page 6.—Here I agree that the word ¢rans/ating is now rarely 
used in the sense of removing or taking away (the translating of a 
Bishop from one See to another excepted), but I must refer your 
readers to Bailey and Ash; and to the following passages, “The 
portion of my people is ¢vans/ated ;” vide “ Bishops’ Bible,” Micheas 
Hi. 4. “ Because of unryghteous dealing arealme shall be ¢vans/ated,” 
etc., Ditto, Son of Sirach x. 8. ‘‘ The bones of our father shoulde 
be ¢ranslated out of their places,” Ditto, Baruch ii 24. “He 
translateth the mountains or ever they be ware,” Ditto, Job ix. 5. 
And “ Covetousness will ¢vazslate the hearts of men to infidelitie,” is 
in Fenton’s “ Christian Policy,” 1574. 

12—2 
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Page 11.—The word fullein or pullen will be found in the “ Life 
of Esope,” B.L. ‘ He brought capons and many other pullen,” vide 
also Bailey and Ash. ; 

Page 16.—The word skills was in more common use than Mr. 
Dibdin supposes. ‘‘ Jesus did make plain the things which he spoken 
for two skills,” etc., vide Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase,” John x. 71, 72. 
“Tt is little force to thee—it s&z//s thee nothing,” vide Fisher on the 
seven penitential Psalmes (1555), sheet No. 4. “It skzd/s not 
whether you din’d or not,” Gull’s “ Hornbook,” by Decker. “It skzd/s 
not if the four knaves lie on their backs,” Gull’s “ Hornbook.” “It 
skills not greatly who impugns our doom,” Shakespeare’s Henry VI., 
Part II. lion 

The word knowledge is used as a verb-active in the same sense as 
acknowledge in many of the early translations of the Bible, viz., 
Coverdale’s, Cranmer’s, the Bishops’, Taverner’s, and Matthew’s, and 
even by Wicliff in his Testament (1380). It was in such common 
use in early days that the accession of the syllable ac seems almost un- 
necessary. It is inCoverdale’s “Translation of Erasmus,” in Musculus’s: 
“(Common Places,” in Bishop Fisher’s “Sermons,” in Becon’s “Sermons,” 
in Marbeck’s “ Notes,” and in the “ Golden Legend.” 

Page 39.—I think that both Johnson and Bailey give us the 
illustration of the word swing as here. used—“ The power of money 
is no other than the wzrestrained tendency of it,” etc., vide Johnson’s 

jifté Mustration. 

Page 46.—I do not think the mode of expression—he dotes for 
age—very uncommon. The word /ov, in the sense of because, is ex- 
plained by Mr. Dibdin himself in the preceding page ; and Addison is 
quoted both by Johnson and Bailey in the jvs¢ example, “An old 
woman begins to dote,” etc. 

Page 66.—Johnson is certainly mistaken when he asserts that wat 
is a contraction of waggon. Both the words are genuine Saxon, and 
I should contend that waz is the older, and is still a prevailing pro- 
vincial word. What is more antient in English astronomy than 
Charles’s wain? “He maketh the waynes of Heaven,” Job ix. 9, 
Bishops’ Bible. See also “ Magna Charta,” 1 Hen. III. Article 
15, Blackstone’s edition, ‘‘ Villanus eodem, modo amercietur salvo 
waynnagio suo si inciderit in misericordiam nostram ;” thus translated 
by Rastell, etc, ‘any other villain than ours, shall be likewise 
amerced, saving his zvainagv, if he fall into our mercy.” 

Page 141.—Aecklessness is Saxon for carelessness, and not for 
rashness. Vide the Articles of the Church. See also Ash and Bailey, 
and an hundred Divines. 

Page 167.— Wiped, in the sense here put, is zof an expression 
peculiar to master Raphe Robinson. You will find it both in Ash and 
Johnson,. rendered—to cheat, to defraud, and it is so used in the 
second volume of Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase,” St. James, fol. 26. “If 
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Fortune blow backwarde, he shall ether bee wyfed besydes all his 
goods, and be banished to goe on begging,” etc. Bailey quotes it in 
the same sense from Spenser. 

Page 169.—The usage of the verb 0 crack (to boast or vapour) is 
by no means peculiar to Robinson. very Divine, from Latimer and 
Hooper to Beveridge and Tillotson, uses it in the same sense. In the 
controversy between Bishop Jewell and Harding, it is many times 
repeated. Sir Thomas More uses it in other parts of his works ; and 
Shakespeare more than once or twice, “‘ What cracker is this same, that 
deafs our ears?” (King John, Act ii, Sc. 1). See also the Bishop’s 
Bible, Jeremiah li. 55, “and made great crakes with your words.” 
[See note 56. ] 


[1820, Part L., pp. 115, 116.] 


Having gone through what I had to remark arising from the 
perusal of the Ufopia, I proceed to the chief purport of my address 
to you at this time; which is, to express my concern at that change 
of words in our language which every successive year introduces, 
modifies, and ripens into practice. Johnson advised that “we make 
some struggle for our language ;” and remarks that the great pest of 
speech is the frequency of translation; ard that no book was ever 
turned from one language to another without imparting some of its 
native idiom. It is true that he says afterwards, “Single words may 
enter by thousands, and the fabric of the tongue continue the same.” 
But I must confess that I have much dread of séug/e words entering 
by thousands, or even by hundreds; and cannot help conjecturing 
that, if Dr. Johnson himself was now alive, and a witness to the inno- 
vations making in the English language, by the introduction of 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian words, he would have 
rejected the innovation with all the powers of his great mind. One 
mode of defence that occurs to me at this time would be for some 
energetic and daring scholar to compile and publish a new Dictionary 
of the English Language, not, as in some modern instances, by affect- 
ing and boasting to introduce thousands of words omitted by the 
great Lexicographer (Johnson), who, as he plainly told us, purposely 
rejected many words, and seldom introduced compounded or double 
ones ; but, by throwing aside all words of novel and foreign origin, 
and introducing in their places words (whether now obsolete or not) 
which are to be found in the popular English writings of our ances- 
tors, whether derived from British, Roman, Danish, Saxon, Norman, 
or even Dutch or German originals, the two latter (as Johnson ex- 
presses it), though not the parents, being sésters of the English. 

During a recent course of miscellaneous reading, I took care to 
note several obsolete words, from which I have extracted the fifty 
following, in order to shew the great strength of some of them, and 
that from among them several ought to be restored to their former 
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stations in the English tongue ; for, as Dryden justly remarks: “ Ob- 
solete words may be laudably vevived, when they are more sounding 
or significant than those in practice.” 


AULMERY.—AUMENER. 


* Blessed shall thine awdmerye be.”—Matthew’s Bible, Deut. xxviii. 
There seems no good reason for rejecting the word au/merye. It 
has the same signification as aumener, used by Chaucer for a cup- 
board, or storehouse, which is, I think, more to the purpose than the 
figurative word dasket, now used in its place. It is evidently derived 
from the Latin armarium. (Vide Skinner in loco.) 


AYEL. 


‘Came by report unto the audience of his ayc/, the great Istiages.”—Lydgate’s 
“ Bochas,”’ 55. 
“*T am thine aye/, redy at thy will, 
Wepe no more, I woll thy lust fulfill.” 
*« Knight’s Tale,” Chaucer. 

I do not contend for the restoration of the word aye/, because the 
words grandsire and grandfather very well supply its place; but it 
being evidently derived from the Saxon aya (ever), I should not ab- 
solutely condemn the continuance of it. Ash appears to consider it 
only as used by Chaucer instead of the adverb a/qways, forgetting that 
Saturn calls himself in the passage last above quoted the aye/ or 
grandsire of Venus, (Ay/, semper, Skinner.) 


- ByYssE. 


‘*There was a certain ryche man which was clothed in purple and fine dysse,” 
etc.—Matthew’s Bible, Luke xvi. 

This word having been adopted from both the Hebrew and the 
Greek by the earliest Latin and English translators of the Bible, I see 
no good reason for its having been wholly laid aside. The Bishops’ 
Bible has the words fine white instead ; and the word /imen now used, 
may be proper enough; but probably the word dysse, as part of the 
rich man’s every day dress, meant something more rare and gorgeous 
than linen. ‘The Latin word dyssus means fine flax; but dyssinus is 
lawn or cambrick, the usual garb of the rich men of the East. 


BLYVE. 
“But her pomp was overturned d/yve,”—Lydgate’s ‘* Bochas,” 30. 


The word means gwickly or suddenly ; and is also used by Chaucer 
in the “ Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” 34, b., and in the “ Friar’s Tale,” 
39, b.; and although Ash calls it obsolete, and Johnson says delve 
is out of use, yet, as the latter derives it from the Saxon, and quotes 
its use by Spenser, and Skinner says it is either Belgick or Teutonick, 
I would retain it as a very significant word. [See ave, p. 167.] 
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CADUKE, 


“ But follow the caduée pleasures of this world.”"—Bishop Fisher, 

“ Everything in this world is caduée, transitory and momentary.”—Jbid. 
ag ga he here liveth in this life cadwke and mortal,”—Cawood’s “ Ship of 

Although this word appears to be closely derived from the Latin 
word caducus, frail, etc., yet I am not much disposed to contend for 
its continuance, it being rather pedantical than elegant. 


CuauLe Bonet.—CHAws. 


“ Of an asse he caught the chaule bone.”—“ Bochas,” 33. 
“ Bought also and redeemed out of the wolve’s chaws,”—Preface to Bullinger’s 
** Sermons,” p. 2. 


“My tong shall speak out of my chaws,”—Taverner’s and Tindal’s Bibles, 
Job xxxiii. : 

** When the voice of the my/zer (marginal note, ‘Ae chaws) shall be laid down.’ 
—Bishops’ Bible, Eccles. xii. 5. , 

I merely introduce these words to notice the change of them to 
jaw and jaws. Query, the necessity of omitting the former? Farmers 
to this day talk of a choule-band, meaning that part of a horse’s bridle 
which goes underneath the jaw.* 


CLOUTED. 


‘*T wasted them and so c/outed them, that they could not arise.” —Tindal’s and 
Taverner’s Bibles, 2 Sam. xxii. 

I am not desirous of restoring this word in this sense, though it is 
still an expression with the vulgar, “I cdou¢ed (or beat) him much.” 


CREVISSE. 


In an old black-letter edition of the ‘‘ Fables of Avian,” I find one 
“ of the two crevisses,” or crabs. (See Fable 3.) Query, how is the 
word crevisse derived, if not from crevish, crayfish? (Vide Skinner.) 

I am equally at a loss for an explanation of the words “cloth of 
Raynes,” and “ curtesy of honey,” in the Bishops’ Bible, Genesis, etc. 


DarE and DARING. 


‘¢ With what darkness the eyes of Master More be dared.” —Foxe’s “ Martyrs,” 


743, a. 62, eee ‘ 2 
‘¢ And dave us with his cap like larks.”—Shakespeare, Hen, VIII. 


“She like a serpent daring under flours.” —“ Bochas,” 33. 
‘¢Tho’ underneath the double serpent dare.” —Jbid. 34. 
“ So my rudenesse under skyes dunne ; 

Dareth full lowe, and hath lost his sight.”—Jd7d. 43, b. 


The word dare, in the sense of blinding, concealing, lurking, and 
shunning observation, is so directly opposite to its present use (‘to 
challenge,” “to provoke,” “to defy,” etc.) that I am lost in conjec- 


* Pigs’ chauls are to be had at every pork-shop. 
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ture as to its etymology. Johnson derives it both from the Saxon 
and the Dutch. The same use of the word occurs in other places. 
“A daring glass” (a device for catching larks) is mentioned by John- 
son, Bailey, and Ash; and the two former quote the following line 
from Dryden : ; 
“ As larks lie dar’d to shun the hobby’s flight.” 

How is all this reconcileable with the general explanation, “ coura- 
geously to dare,” etc.? and with the etymology of Skinner, Audere, 
q.s. “Hominum audaciores contentis oculis alios aspiciunt” ? 


DAYSMAN. 

“If one man sinne against another, daisemen may make his peace, but if a man 
sinne against the Lord, who can be his dayesman ?”—Tindal’s Bible, 1 Sam. ii. 

“For he I must give answer unto, and with whom I go to lawe, is not a man as 
Lam ; neither is there any dayessan to reprove the parties, or to lay his hand be- 
twixt us,”—Jbid, Job ix. 

In our present translation of the book of Job the word daysman is 
retained. In the book of Samuel it is changed, and advocate or um- 
pire is substituted. Johnson says it is an old word for umpire, refer- 
ring to Ainsworth (arbiter, etc.) and quoting Spenser, 

‘*For what art thou 
That mak’st thyself his Daysman, to prolong 
The vengeance prest Poon =o 

As it is actually now retained in the Bible, and in the sense of 
mediator or intercessor, 1 do not see why the word daysman (being a 
genuine English word) may not be still used. 


{1820, Part 1., pp. 202-204. ] 
DISEASEST, 
for troublest, disturbest, etc., is of frequent occurrence in the Bishops’ 
Bible : 


‘Why déseasest thou the Master.”—Mark v. 35. 
‘«Thy daughter is dead, dtsease not the Master.”—Luke viii. 49. 


and I can find no reason why it may not be retained. Johnson gives 
it as a verb active, and quotes Shakespeare, 
‘‘ Let her alone, Lady ! as she is now, she will but dzsease our better mirth.” 
I think it very expressive, and full as good a compound as any of the 
other dss’s now in use. 
DiIsPERPLED. 
“They leave traiterously the flocke to the woulfe, to be disferpled abrode and 
torne in pieces.”—Erasmus, John x., p. 76, b. 
DISPARCLED. 
“Then all his (Darius’) men for feare disparcled.”—Brende’s “ Quintus Curtius.” 


Both these words are now well supplied by the word dispersed (de- 
rived from the Latin). 
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Ear.—EARING.—EARED. 

“And will set them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest.”-——1 Sam. viii. 12. 

“‘ The oxen likewise, and the young asses that ear the ground, shall eat clean 
provender.”—Isa. xxx, 24. . 

“And yet there are five years, in the which there shall neither be caring nor 
harvest.” —Gen. xlv. 6. ‘ 

“In earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest.””—Exod. xxxiv, 21. 

“ Unto a rough valley which is neither eared nor sown.” —Deut. xxi. 4. 
f ‘1 Then answered the labourer, I go to eave my land.”—Esop’s ‘ Fables,” 

. I, IOI, 
‘*Shewed him the labourer, as he caved the earth.” —Jdid. 120. 
** When the labourers that cultured and cared the earth.” —Jéid. 128. 


The words ear, earing, and eared are in such common use in the 
Scriptures, and in divers authors, for “to plough,” “ ploughing,” and 
“plowed,” that I am quite astonished at Dr. Johnson’s entire omis- 
sion of them, especially as Bailey (as well as Skinner) has the Saxon 
verb active, “#0 ear” (derived from the Latin avo) ‘to till,” “to 
. plough,” etc., and gives us one of the quotations above (Gen. xlv.), 
and also the word earad/e, from whence. our present word aradle. 
They ought each of them to have a place in the new Dictionary. [See 
ante, p. 146.] 

Tae EVEN. 

“ The more pity that great folk should have countenance in this world to drown 
or hang themselves more than their eve Christian.” Hamlet [Act v., Sc. 1.]. 

“*Despitous is he that hath disdain of his weighdour, that is to say, of his even 
Cristen.”.—Chaucer, “ The Persone’s Tale,” De Superbia. 

“Vf ‘thy brother or even Chrysten offende the correcte him.”—Bishop Fisher 
on the Seven Penetencyall Psalmes, 

I need not multiply the instances in which the word even ‘was 
formerly used in the sense of egual or fellow Christian. Latimer has 
it frequently in that sense, and so have Gower and other antient 
authors. Ash (from Carew) admits it, but says it has grown obsolete. 
(Vide also Skinner.) I must own I could wish to retain it in this 
sense, for surely it is very expressive, and had doubtless an allusion 
to the path of life all humble-minded Christians were travelling to- 
gether, pari pussu. 

’ FoRCE.—FORCING. 

“It is lytel force to the, it skilles the nothing, whether we be saved or damned.” 

‘*It forceth not for our purpose, tho’ Jonas in holy Scripture signify Christ.” — 
Bishop Fisher on the Psalmes. 

‘* A miserable Foole evermore shall he be 
Which his children’s faultes forceth not to see.”—‘‘ Ship of Fools,” 12. 
‘* Few are that force now a days to see 
Their children taught,” etc.—/bid. 13 b. 
“‘ That heavenly joy none forceth to purchase.” —J/bid. 19 b. — 
‘* Save deepest to drinke, such force not of their soules,”—/bid. 32 b. _ 
“They force not for the multitude of the people in the city.”—Bishops’ Bible, 


Job xxxix. 7. ; ee 
** Be it true or false, it forceth not greatly.”—Hanmer’s ‘‘ Eusebius. 
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**The Bishop of Rome forceth no more of Christ’s Church than the. hireling.” 
—Taverner’s ‘‘ Proverbs.’ ss 

“Such as force not whether they are seen or not, draw down the cowl.”— 
Becon’s ‘‘ Reliques of Rome.” : 

“Tt is not sufficient to have attained the name, etc., of a shepherd, not forcing 
howe.” —Erasmus, 


The instances in which the words force and forcing are used in the 
senses above quoted are too numerous for further quotation. Ex- 
amples from Chaucer alone might be produced without number ; 
and from him Skinner gives the word as obsolete; but it has been 
in such general use that I should wish it to be retained and used. 


GEASTES. 


“Ve the geastes and dorechekes moved at their cryinge.”—Tindall’s Bible and 
Cranmer’s Bible, Isa. vi. 


The word here rendered geasées is now changed to dentils. Query, 
whence Is geast derived ? 


GEER, or GEAR. 


‘6 Tho’ it were no better than ‘ Amadis de Gaule,’ ‘ The Four Sonnes of Amon,’ 
‘The Tales of Robin Hoode,’ and such other like Fables, yet were they thought 


very trimme and gay geave to occupy the people’s ears withall.”—Preface to 
Gaulthere’s “ Homilies.” 


**So that we now run hither and thither to find out mediators; and therefore 
io the cutting off of all this geare, it is said that God holpe himself,” etc.— 
Calvin. 

“Let us paciently abide all this geave”’ (z.¢., jests, scoffs, derision, etc.).—Jdzd. 

“ And yet overcame all this geare, and bare it paciently.”—/bid. 

. 5 And therefore when we see all this geare” (z.¢., worldly cares, frauds, etc.).— 
ihe gearve is in those places to be seen” (¢.¢., Popish canons, masse, etc.).— 
Lbid. 

“Seeking of prebends, etc., is symonie; for you shall hardly find one or two 
among a thousand that come by these geave lawfully,” etc.—Musculus. 

“Were not all these geave newe, when they were first instituted ?” (viz., Popish 
doctrines and ceremonies).—/0id. 

‘*To say the truth, the welthiness of the rich men, which consisteth in gold, 
silver, and other like gay geare.”—Jbid. 

“ Hear not him, it is hard gearve that he teacheth; hear the world !”—Erasmus. 

“This is the most heavy fruit of that pleasure that is delectable, promising 
sweet geare,”—Jbid. 

“ This geave must be look’d to.” —Dekker’s “ Gull’s Hornbook.” 

“Come, I long to be about this geare.” —Green’s ‘‘Tu Quoque.” 

_ “To study out the hid mysteries of the law: but let that geare be left to your 
judges,” etc.—“ Fortescue on the Laws of England,” 24. 


“O thou daughter of Egypt! make ready thy gear to flit.”—Bishops’ Bible, 
Jerem, xlvi. 19, 


The too general sense in which the word geave was used by the 
above, and many other old authors, renders the retaining of it use- 
less. The Saxon word, from which it is derived, meant furniture, 
ornament, dress, etc., but all the authors above quoted have used it 
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in the place of the words matters, things, stuffs, doctrines, ceremonies, 
etc., etc., and generally in a degrading sense. 


GoBBETS. 


I know not why this word (derived from the French) should, by 
Johnson and others, be called a low word; they, at the same time, 
quoting the use of it by Sir Roger L’Estrange, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Addison. With giving you a passage from Tindal’s Bible, as 
under, and referring you to Skinner, I can only express my opinion 
that it ought to be more generally used; for a better si#g/e word has 
not been substituted. : 


‘* And they took up twelve basketsful of the godets and of the fishes.” —Mark vi. 


GyE, or GIE. 


“O Lord, my soule and eke my body gie.”—Chaucer’s “ Second Nonne’s Tale.” 
‘* And if that ye in clene love me gée.”—Jbid, 
** Noble Princes, your reason do applye 
So prudently to govern them and gye.”—Lydgate’s “ Bochas.” 
Skinner calls it vox nautica, and I am told a certain rope is so 
- termed by mariners. Ash says this word is obsolete ; and so it is, 
guide being now used instead, but whether with any advantage is 
questionable. Both are from the French. 


GLADE. 


Most of the instances given by Johnson of the usage of this word 
are in direct opposition to the derivation (custertitium sylvaticum), 
and I beg leave, amongst other reasons for its being a/ways under- 
stood to mean (when used) a gloomy glade, a glade obscure, to 
adduce the following quotation from Erasmus on St. Matthew : 


“ Though nyghte were at hande, for now the sun was gone to g/ade.” 


JUMENT. 

[1820, Part I., pp. 311-313.] 

This word, from jumentum, is in danger of being wholly lost. It 
means a beast of burden, or a beast employed in husbandry, says Ash 
(quoting Brown). You will find it in the “Life of St. James the 
Apostle ” in the ‘Golden Legend,” 1527. 

“¢ His hoste took fro him al his money and his jumen?, upon which his chyldren 
were borne.” 


LEVER. 


Johnson and Bailey wholly omit the word. Skinner derives it from 
the Teutonick. Ash gives it as used by Spenser, but says it is obso- 
lete. Now as Spenser uses it quite through his works in preference 
to the word rather, and both words are Saxon or Teutonick, I should 
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contend for its continuance and more general use—supported as it is 
by the following quotations: 


“Thou shalt make no semblant whether thee were /ever peace or warre.”— 
Chaucer’s “ Melibeus,” 73. 

«And had dever to be absent from the body, and to be present with God.”— 
Cranmer’s and Taverner’s Bibles, 2 Cor. 

“He that bindeth himself to the Pope and had Zver have his life and soul 
ruled by the Pope’s will,” etc. —Tindal’s Works, 174. ; 

“He had /zaver have us example of sobreness, meekeness,’ 
St. John 14, 716. 

‘And disdained that there should be so many which had /zaver cleave unto 
Jesus.” —Erasmus on St. John, 716. 

“Sith dever I have with some edge tole, 
To slee myself, than lyve in slander and dole.” —* Bochas,” 44, b. 
** Lever I have my life now to lose 
Rather than sean my wydow’s chastitie.”—J/did. 49, b. 


> etc. —LErasmus on 


LYTHER. 


It is very singular that Ash alone gives this word (but obsolete) 
from Cole, in the sense of /azy and sluggish. I have frequently met 
with it in that sense, but can now only call to mind the following 
quotations from Romans xii. 11 (Bishops’ Bible). 


“*Not /yther in busynesse, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 


MALLED. 


As Ash does not support the use of the verb transitive, mal/, by 
any quotation, I will just mention one which will be found in Tyndal’s 
Bible—Judges v. : 


“Then they walled the horse’s legges, then their mighty coursers left prauncing.” 


I see no reason why it should be disused as thus spelled. The 

_ substantive ma// (from malleus, a hammer) is of frequent occurrence, 

and an instrument well known. But why the spelling of it mau/ and 
the derivative verb mauled, is preferred, I know not. 


MaunpD. 


This word, being derived from the Saxon, deserves to be in more 
frequent and general use. It has evidently been lately confined to 
mean an alms-basket only ; notwithstanding all the lexicographers ex- 
plain it as meaning a hand-basket of any kind. 


ete it in a maunde, and go unto the place which the Lord thy God shall 
chuse 


‘*And the priest shall take the saunde out of thine hand. ”—Cranmer’s and 
Taverner’s Bibles, Deut. xxvi, 
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MINGLE-MANGLE. 


Ash very.properly calls this a kind of cant word. Skinner says it 
is from the Belgic or Teutonick ; and though the expression is now 
totally disused, it was once fashionable, as may be found by the 
following quotations ; and also in Latimer’s third sermon preached 
before Edward VI., where it frequently occurs. 


‘The doctrine of the philosophers of this world is overmuch tempered with 
mingle-mangle,” etc.—Erasmus on St. James i. 


“ Here is a medicine more potent and more precious than was ever that mzngle- 
mangle of drugs which Mithridates boiled together.’—Decker’s ‘‘ Gull’s Horn- 
book.” 


‘*The main army consisting (like Dunkirk) of a mingle-mangle.”—Decker’s 
“Wonderful Year.” 


MumMpPsIMUS. 


This cant word I have only found in the preface to Gaulthere’s 
“ Homilies,” where, speaking of the Romish divines forbidding the 
Scriptures to be read, he says: 

“Tf they urge such weak instances, etc., for their new mumpsimus, rather than 


they will yield to this old sumpsimus, then let us answer them with the words of 
St. Jerom,” etc. 


The word (in any sense) is not worth retaining. 


NATTEs. 


I have met with this word only in Lydgate’s ‘ Bochas,” 65 b, and 
do not understand the meaning. (Query. Is it a misprint for 
matts ?) 

“ Having nothing to wrap in thy head 
Save a broad hatte rente out of sa/tes old.” 


NeEMPNE. NEMPT. 


‘©The Paynems than bett hym with staves, and forbad hym that he shoulde not 
nempne the name of Jhesu Cryst.” —* Golden Legend,” 181. 
“ But whan you list to riden any where 

Ye moten trill a pin stant in his ere 

Which I shall tellen you betwixt us two 

Ye moten zempne him to what place also 

Or to what contree that you list to ride.” 

Chaucer, “The Squiere’s Tale.” 


“And with such vigour and strength that it ne might not be mempned.”— 
Chaucer, “ Ist Book of Boecius.” 


Spenser (as well as Chaucer) uses the word emf¢ frequently. The 
word nempne being derived from the Saxon, should, I think, be re- 
tained and used; it would surely be as well to say, “empne the 
name of Christ,” as “‘zame the ame,” etc. 
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OBSHUE. 


“The opinion of them in olde time was, that amongst all other things, men 
ought to obshue,” etc.—Taverner’s ‘‘ Proverbs,” 52. 


I think odshue, from the Saxon, quite as proper as eschew, from the 
French. 
PIGHT. 
“ He fight him on the pomel of his hed.”—Chaucer’s ‘‘ Knight’s Tale.” 
“ And by my wretched lover’s side me fight.”—Spenser. 
“ Thus proudly Zigh¢ upon our Phrygian plains.”—Shakespeare. 
“A minister of holy things, and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord fight, 
and not man,.”—Bishops’ Bible, Heb, viii. 2. 
This old preterite of the Saxon word fitch should not be laid aside. 
It is very expressive and significant. In some counties a man’s home 
buildings, domicil, or homestead, is still called pighie. 


QUEELETH. 
“ But the Lord guceleth it (the wild bine) agayne.’’"—Bishop Hooper on Jonas, 


QUODGELL. 


“Worthy of half a dozen good stripes with a guodgell,”—"* Pasquin in a 
Traunce.” 

I take the above modes of spelling to be derived from the Northern 
part of our Island; the first may be merely the antient manner of 
spelling the word guelleth ; but from the 


QUONTIENT, 


Word guodgell (cudgell) above, and the word guontient (forcon- 
tained) in a Royal Grant to Edinburgh (1487), mentioned in Aust’s 
“ Guide” and other Scottish books ; I do verily believe it was only 
the Northern habit of spelling words commencing with ¢ or &. 


Reap. 


“Tarry patiently till God come which is ever ready to veag tyraunts from the 
face of the earth.”—Tyndal’s Preface to Genesis, 

The words veap and 7p are both Saxon. But Tyndal’s word is 
more proper than 77, because the similitude of reaping corn (that is, 
cutting and taking it away) is the figure intended, and not merely 


cutting (that is, wounding), Skinner, ab. Anglo Saxon. Falkx. 
Messor, 


REPRYSED. 


ane : . 
_ For “began again.” I have only found it once in that sense, and 
it is therefore of no use. 


‘And then he veprysed again his journey.” —“ Golden Legend.” 
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SLENTES. 


“This pisto was very grave in weighty affairs, very pleasant in s/en¢es and jests.”” 
—North’s “ Dial of Princes,” 102, cer ; 


I am sorry that I cannot find this word in any of our dictionaries, 
for it sounds well, and is better than gies, derived from the French. 


SCANT. 


Although Johnson tells us this adverb is obsolete, I am for retaining 
it. He has given four specimens of its use, which are very signifi- 
cant, and I will add fourteen out of a great many more which I have 
met with. 


*« The soules there may scan¢e have remembrance.” 
“* But scante one amonge a thousand can be found.” 
“From which they may scav¢/y and with great difficulty arise.” 
** He speaketh not of them that be friends, indeed such be very scante.” 
** Slea all that came of him and not leve scand a dogge.” 
‘* Shall scant kepe himself from weeping.” 
‘* So that scant the syxth part of that we had, is left us.” 
All from Bishop Fisher. 

** That scant can awake for any calling or noise.” 
** He that is nought yonge proceeding so in age 

Shall scazzt ever his viciousness asswage.” 
** So youth brought up in lewdness and in sinne 

Shall scant it scrape so cleane out of his mind.” 
‘* For the moste parte doth them both two forego 

And yf he one hath, hard it is and scan?,” 
“ He that still borrowes shall scaz¢ him quite or redd.” 
* Their wit scan¢ worth a grote.” 

* Ship of Fools,” 


“ Butter should scan¢ melt in their mouthes.”—Latimer’s “ Sermons,” 157. 


[1820, Part 1., pp. 411, 412.] 
SPRINGALDES. 


As much as to say, “a young springing shoot of a plant,” says 
Bayley—a young man, a stripling. Adolescens, says Skinner, a verb, 
to spring, germinate, etc. It was of frequent occurrence in old 
authors—Ash mentions only Spenser. Take the following from the 
Bishops’ Bible : 

“‘ Springaldes without any blemish, but well-favoured.”—Dan., i. 4. 


‘* Wherefore should he see your faces worse lyking than the sfringaldes of your 
age.” —Dan. i. Io, i 


‘*But in the hour of his death he called unto him his son Tobias, and seven 
young springaldes, his sonne’s children.” —Tobit v. 14. 


SCRALL 


I have not found this word used for a collected number, or swarm, 
anywhere but in Cranmer’s, the Bishops’, Tyndall’s, and Taverner’s 
Bibles. 
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“ And the river shall scva/ with frogs.’”-—Exod. viii. 
“ The river scrauded with the multitude of /vogs, instead of fishes,”—-Wisdom xix. 


‘SURQUEDRY. 


Skinner, Johnson, and Bailey, all say that this word is derived from 
two words of old French. I do not like it the better for that ; but 
as Johnson quotes Spenser and Donne, and I find it in Chaucer and 
in “ Bochas” (as below), it may as well keep its place. 

“Here speketh Bochas againste the swrguedous pride of them that trust in * 
rychesse.”—Head of chap. xvii. 

“Lo, here the end of surguedy and pride.” —“‘ Example of Saul.” 

“ With Persians proud and surguedous.” —Book ii. cap. 2. 

** Or of surguedy the forayle to do wrong.” —45, b. 


TARRAGE. 


“‘Frute and apples take their tarrage. 
‘¢ Where they first grew—of the same tre.” —Lydgate’s ‘‘ Bochas.” 
I am not aware of. the derivation of this word. The words /as/e 
and flavour are well substituted. 


Toor. [See ante, p. 170.] 


Skinner doubts whether from the Latin f¢utus, intuctus, obtuitus ; 
but Johnson conjectures that /oo¢ is of Saxon origin, and quotes 
Spenser for the use of it in the sense of to pry, to peep, to search 
narrowly, etc. I beg leave to add the quotations following as an 
additional reason for retaining it #f Saxon : 

‘Good man ! him list not spend his idle meales 
In quinsing plovers, or in wining quailes, 
Nor ¢oot in Cheapside baskets earne and late 
To set the first tooth in some novell cate.” 
Bishop Hall’s “ Virgi Demiarum,”’ B. iv., s. 2. 
‘*Whow myght thou in thy brother’s eighe a bare mote loken, 
And in thyne owen eighe nought a beme /o/e72.” 
Pierce Plowman’s “ Crede.” 
‘¢ Than turned I agen whan I hadde al yoted.”—Jbid. 
‘* Hippocrates himself stand Zoofz#g on his urinal.” —Decker. 


“Peeping, éooting,* and gasynge at that thynge which the Priest held up in his 
hands.”—Cranmer. 


TREWANDISE. 


**Such trewandtse deserved great correction.” 
‘* They were such /7ewastds and so busy-minded,” etc.—Calvin. 
‘* Truly poverte for all thy ¢ruandise.”’— Bochas,” 65, b. 
‘* Which han assailed him to shende 
And with ther ¢rowmdise to blend.”—Chaucer. 


* The tradesmen who watch the arrival of visitors at Worthing, to solicit 
custom, are called doofers ; and their importunity footing. 
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The meaning of this word in the two first quotations is evidently 
weakness, cowardice, etc. Ash gives ¢ruantdise as the act of playing 
truant. Johnson says the verb fo ¢ruant is from the French word 
truander, to beg about a country, which is supported by the two 
latter quotations. It need not now be used in either sense. 


‘TROUNCED, 


Skinner, Johnson, Bailey, and Ash make ¢vouncing a derivative 
from the French word ¢ronson, a club, yet give the sense as punishing 
by some law process. I am willing to believe that the common pro- 
vincial phrase-of “I'll ¢voumce you,” meaning to beat or bruise with a 
stick or fists, is right, and that the word should be used thus in 
common with the former sense, supported as it is by its frequent 
occurrence, and the following passage from Tyndale’s and other 
Bibles (Judges iv.) : 


“*But the Lorde ¢rounsed Sisera and all hys charettes and all hys hoste with the 
edge of the swerde.” 


UNHYLL. 


**No man shall take his father’s wife, nor #zhy// hys father’s coveringe.”— 
Tyndall’s and Matthew’s Bible, Deut. xxii. 

This word is full as proper as the thousand words compounded 
with uz given by the different lexicographers. Ash (from Cole) gives 
the word Az//, to cover, ergo, etc. 


VOLUPERS. 


“Thy chekes are lyke a pece of a pomgranate within thy volufers.”—‘‘ Bal- 
lettes of Solomon,” chap. vi. in Cranmer’s Bible, 


Query. Does this mean a covering for the head, or the hair, or 
tresses of the head? Skinner and Ash say voluper means a kerchief 
(q. d. zxvolucrum)—Chaucer makes it a cap in describing the young 
wife in the “ Miller’s Tale ” : 


‘* The tapes of hire white volupere 
Were of the same suit of hire colere.” 


And a night-cap in the “ Reve’s Tale”: 


“* And when she saw a white thing in hire eye 
She wend the clerk had wered a volufere.” 


[See note 57. ] Yours, etc., OBSERVATOR. 


Ancient Words used by Sternhold and Hopkins. 
[1825, Part L., p. 515.] 
It is no more than justice to the memory of those worthy renderers 


of “the whole Book of Psalms,” Sternhold and Hopkins, to introduce 
into your columns a glossary of some obsolete words used by them ; 
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especially as they are accused of having coined them to suit their 
own purposes, when ‘hampered for a rhyme.” 
Apply, for ply: 
‘*My God with plaints I did apply.” —Ps. xxx. 
Careful (care-full), full of care, oppressed with care : 
6¢G Lord, on whom I do depend, a 
Behold my carefull heart.” —“ Humble Suit,” etc. 
Dasht, confounded (used by Milton) : 


‘* Whoso they be that Him behold, 
Shall see his light most clear, 
Their countenance shall not be daskt.”—Ps. xxxiv. 


Dever (devoir, Fr.), synonymous with endeavour, which Johnson 


derives from the same word: 


* And those that do their dever 
To know the Lord.”—Ps. xxii. 


Fact, for deed—used in the same sense by Dryden : 


“ And purifie yet once again, 
My hainous crime and bloudy facz.”—Ps. li. 


Fain, for feign or fawn ; to desire fondly (Spenser) : 

** Their tongues do glose and fazz,”—Ps. v. 
Lin, to cease, to give over (Spenser) : 

**To cry they do not 4.”—" Song of St. Ambrose.” 
Prest (prét, Fr.), ready at hand : 


«* But onely thou whose aid I crave, 
Whose mercy still is prest.”—‘‘ Humble Suit,” etc. 


** Behold the wicked bend their bows, 
And make their arrows prest.”—Ps. xi. 


Shend, a word used by Spenser; but never in the sense which is 
intended to be attached to it in this instance. It seems to be a cor- 
ruption from shze/d and defend : 


‘¢Me from mine enemies shend.”—Ps. xxv. 


[See note 58.] 5 D, A. Briton. 


Yorkshire Words derived from [similar to] the German. 


[1832, Part 11., pp. 413, 414.] 

On looking over a paper in one of the early volumes of the 
“ Archeologia,”* which gives a list of words in the Yorkshire dialect, 
I was struck by the great resemblance which many of them bear to 
the German, from whence I have no doubt they are derived. I here 


[* See vol. xvii. pp. 138-167, ‘A List of ancient words at present used in the 
mountainous districts of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” by Robert Willan. ] 
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insert some, which may perhaps prove interesting to such of your 
readers as are acquainted with the Teutonic tongue: 

Bain (adj.), near, easy, obvious. The Jdatnest gate signifies the 
shortest way. From the German dahnew, to make accessible. 

Beal, a hot, inflamed tumour ; from G, deude, a swelling ; modern 
English, a boil. 

Slate (adj.), bashful, from G. dlode, same signification. 

Cop, the head, from G. off, same signification. 

Growsome, ugly, frightful, from G. grausam, same signification. 

Lief, willingly ; Zefer, more willing, from G. Lieber. 5 

Mun or Mund, the mouth, from G. mund, same signification. 

Shock, twelve sheaves of corn, from G. schock, a heap of corn. 

Stark, stiff, from G. starch, same signification. 

Stoche, a stab with a weapon, from G. stochen, to thrust or poke. 
In manufactories the person who attends to the fires is denominated 
a stoker. 

Waite'and Wake, to watch by a corpse, from G. wachen, to watch. 
Hence the Irish zwake, and the military drvouack, 

Hfolés, hills covered with wood, from G. ol/z, a wood. 

farand, a preparation for a journey, from G. fahren, to go. 

From this word is derived the fave of our hackney coachmen, and 
the expression, a sea or way faring man. 

Walle, to boil, from G. wadllen, same signification. 

The possessors of the elective franchise at Taunton, Somerset, are 
denominated Pot-Wallopers, or Boilers. 

Whilk, which, from G. welcher, same signification. 

Wighty, strong, active, from G. w7chtig, weighty, powerful. 

Geck, to toss the head, from G. geken, to be petulant, or to jeer 
anyone. 

Zeck, a mountain stream, from G. Jack, a brook. 


Our Transatlantic brethren, who, as is well known, are of very 
mixed origin, have incorporated a considerable number of Germanisms 
into their language. Thus they denominate their morning libation, a 
gum tickler. This is not very intelligible, until we discover that the 
German word gaum signifies the palate. Again, to say of anyone 
that “he is the s/immest gentleman in all Boston,” would be con- 
sidered as a term of reproach in America, though certainly not here. 
The mystery, however, is solved, when we find that sch/imm, in the 
German, signifies mean or paltry. Rejecting, however, the common 
dialect of the United States, I believe that a considerable proportion 
of Teutonic will be found not only in our own, but eyen in the 
Southern languages of Europe. 

Yours, etc., H. Puivirrs. 
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Words and Phrases of the Eighteenth Century. 


[1867, Part LL, pp. 357, 358.] 

While reading the Zaéler (1709, 1710), I met with certain curious 
and now almost obsolete words and phrases, of which I send you a 
list, in order that you may enshrine them together in one of your 
pages for the use of philologists. Perhaps some of your readers can 
elucidate and explain this verbal coinage of the time of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, who retired from the censorship of Great Britain before you, 
Mr. Urban, took the editorial chair at St. John’s Gate. 

Running stationers. “Upon the humble petition of ruaning 
stationers, etc., this paper may be had of them for the future at the 
price of one penny” (No. 4). These were, I presume, itinerant 
newsvendors. 

Forchead cloth. ‘Time will make wrinkles in spite of the lead 
Jorehead doth” (No. 16). This was evidently an article of the 
toilette. When was it first used ? 

Toast. See No. 24 for a story of the time of Charles II., as to the 
origin of the term. No. 31 says that it “ was a new name found out 
by the wits, to make a lady have the same effect as burridge in the 
glass when a man is drinking.” 

Musty. “I ought to be informed whether he takes Spanish or 
musty” (No. 27).  Méusty was the name of a fashionable snuff. 
Chalmers, in his notes on the Zafler, says, “‘A great quantity of 
musty snuff was captured in the Spanish fleet which was taken or 
burnt at Vigo, in 1703. It soon became fashionable to use no snuff 
but what had this musty flavour.” 

Groaning board. “J that have heard the groaning board” 
(No. 44). This has reference to an exhibition, in 1673, of an elm 
board, which, being touched with a hot iron, emitted groaning sounds. 
Is this the origin of the phrase referring to a table groaning under 
the weight of a feast? See Votes and Queries, ist Ser., viii. 309, 397. 

Owlers. ‘We understand by some ow/ders, old people die in 
France” (No. 56). An ow/er was a clandestine conveyer of contra- 
band goods. See Johnson’s “ Dictionary” and Wharton’s “ Law 
Lexicon.” Blackstone says, that ow/ing was the offence of transport- 
ing wool or sheep out of the kingdom, which was repealed by 
5 Geo. IV. c. 47. . 

Plum. “ At this day worth half a plum” (No. 57). “Several who 
were plums, or very near it, became men of moderate fortunes ” 
(No. 100). A plum was a city term for £100,000. See Votes and 
Queries, 2nd Ser., iv. 13, 99, and Johnson’s “ Dictionary.” 

Slicer, Bosh, Blue, Tow-row, Joab, Shat. “When a witling stands’ 
at a coffee-house door, and sneers at those who pass by... he is 
no longer surnamed a s/tcer, but a man of fire is the word... . 
When to the plain garb of gown and band a spark adds an incon- 
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sistent long wig, we don’t say now, ‘he Joshes,’ but ‘there goes a 
smart fellow.’ Ifa virgin blushes, we no longer cry, ‘She d/wes.’ He 
that drinks until he stares is no more fow-row, but honest. What 
bright man says, ‘I was joabed by the Dean’?” ... A shatis a 
tatler (No. 71). 

LTalfpence-throwing. In No. 77 is a reference to the then new 
fashion among the Bucks of breaking windows with halfpence. The 
sportive gentlemen were called zickers. Gay, in his “ Trivia,” says, 


** His scatter’d pence the flying Nicker flings, 
And with the copper shower the casement rings.” 


Dapper. The name of a fop distinguishable from an ordinary 
beau. A minute description of one is given in Nos. 86 and 96. 

Smart, Mettled fellow, Pretty fellow. Distinct species of the genus 
coxcomb (Nos. 96 and 162). 

Jingling chariot. A new and fashionable vehicle (Nos. 98 and 106). 
In No. 113 is a petition from “ William Jingle, coach-maker and 
chair-maker of the liberty of Westminster.” Perhaps the singling 
chariots were named after him. 

Wash-ball, A toilette perfumery (No. ror). Johnson says it is a 
ball of soap. 

Wine brewer. A chemical operator who manufactured wines 
(No. 131). 

Wine painter. The like (No. 138). 

Cat-stick. In No. 134 is a petition from a cock who objects to 
Shrove Tuesday’s sport of cock-throwing, “the batteries of cat-sticks, 
and a painful lingering death.” 

Whetter. “ Whetters, who drink themselves into an intermediate 
state of being neither drunk nor sober” (No. 138). “The whetter 
is obliged to refresh himself every moment with a liquor” (No. 141). 

Goldsmith's notes. “ His pocket-books are very neat and well-con- 
trived, not for keeping bank-bills or goldsmith’s notes, I confess ; 
but,” etc. (No. 147). Bankers and scriveners were formerly called 
goldsmiths. 

Punch nag. A well-set, stout horse. “ And will you suffer care 
and inquietude to have it said, as you pass by, ‘ Those are very pretty 
punch nags?” (No. 143-) ; 

Oglers. “Gentlemen who look with deep attention on one object 
at the play-houses, and are ever staring all round them in churches” 
(No. 145). ) 

Sheep-biter, Beefeater. ‘Even to this day we use the word sheep- 
biter as a term of reproach, as we do Jdecefeater in a respectful and 
honourable sense” (No. 148). 

Toss of a wig. The tie (No. 151). 

Long campaign wig. A wig between two and three feet long 


(No. 155). 
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Sash window, Introduced asa novelty in London (No. 162). 
See Wotes and Queries, 2nd Ser., v. 147, 175. 

Keeps a day. ‘A well-bred man would as soon call upon a lady 
who eeps a day, at night, as on any day but that which she professes 
being at home” (No. 166). 

Screens. “All false buyers at auctions, being only employed to 
hide others ” (No. 171). 

Crack. “I saw my friend the upholsterer, whose crack towards 
politics I have heretofore mentioned.” This is further on elucidated 
by the phrase, “a touch in the brain” (No. 178). 

Noddle. The head (No. 178). 

Bull-beggar. “A harmless buli-beggar, who delights to fright inno- 
cent people” (No. 212). See Johnson’s “ Dictionary.” 

I am, etc, Epwarp J. Woop. 


Compounds in the English Language. 

(1832, Part I1., pp. 590-593.) 

I wish Dr. Bosworth every success with his Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 
A more common cultivation of the Gothic tongues would tend, I 
think, to check the growing corruption of our own; by showing how 
it may be enriched from itself, and therefore how little need we have 
of borrowing from Greek and Latin. Upon this subject I have 
offered you a few thoughts before, but I would still, by your kind per- 
mission, follow it a little further. [See note 59.] 

The arguments in favour of the corruptions must, I think, be one 
or some of the following : 

1st. That we have not English equals to the words borrowed: or, 

2nd. That the borrowed words are more meaning or more elegant 
than the English equals ; or, 

3rd. That the use of Latin or Greek English distinguishes the 
learned from the ignorant. Each of which arguments I will examine 
singly. ae 

Now the first is not founded on strict truth, since we have 
English words equal to some we have borrowed, such as—yearly, 
annual; underground, subterranean ; bodily, corporal; heavenly, 
celestial; behead, to decapitate; follow, to pursue; foretell, to 
predict ; brotherhood, fraternity ; Almighty, Omnipotent ; overhang, 
impend ; and others. 

But that the argument may stand good, it must be shown not only 
that we have no English equals to the words borrowed, but that such 
could not be made; and this has never been done. The truth is, 
that, till lately, the learned commonly studied .few other languages, 
but the Latin and Greek ; and thus, knowing little of the Gothic 
languages, and therefore not understanding the nature and powers of 
the Saxon part of the English, they neglected it as a useless relic of a 
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tude tongue, of which nothing could be made; and, as extending 
science brought in a need of new words, they took them from those 
two great tongues of antiquity, when they might have made them 
from simples of their own. We know that the Latin and Greek have 
a fine aptness for forming compounds, a quality that is not wanting 
in the English language or in any other ; as may be shown by hundreds 
of examples in any self-inriched tongue, Gothic, Sclavonic, or 
otherwise. 

Little objection can be made to such words as ivonmonger, hay- 
maker, afterthought, overflow, undermine, selflove, penknife, eyelid; and 
even if it were shown that the English simples would not blend well, 
the great superiority of the Latin and Greek would not be wholly set 
up ; for neither did the simples of those languages blend well in their 
proper shapes, and to make well sounding compounds, they were 
softened down by having their latter letters altered or taken away, 
and with a trimming of this kind, the simples of any other, languages 
would make good compounds too. Instances of what I mean are 
found in occurro for obcurro ; impossibilis for inpossibilis ; aufero, abfero ; 
ascendo, adscando ; simplex from sine plica; Eignvaoroiéw for Eignvyvrostw ; 
Myredrodig for Myrjeroris ; svorgariwrns for ouvorgarimrns and others. 

In my former papers I have shown that English compounds might 
be made from patterns already in being; and I would here offer a 
few more. 

Lorn, as we have it in Jovelorn, is a participle of the old Saxon 
verb, Zo Jose ; as verlohren isin German. Hence we may have, 


Waylorn, having lost one’s way. 
Glorylorn, having lost one’s glory. 
Reasonlorn, having lost one’s reason. 
Childlorn, having lost a child. 
Mastlorn, having lost a mast. 
Hopelorn, having lost hope, etc. 


Fare, is from the old verb 7 go (in German fahren), and means, a 
going, or going ; as fare, a going ; thoroughfare, a going through : so that 
landfaring, going by land ; airfaring, going in a balloon ; are quite as 
good English as seafaring or wayfaring. Dom in kingdom, and doom, 
are from an old verb, meaning /o judge or rule ; still found in Danish, 
as dimmer—“ med hvad dom I dimme,” etc., “with what judgment ye 
judge,” etc. ; so that the jurisdiction of a chief, mayor, commissioner, or 
master, is as fitly a chiefdom, mayordom, commisstonerdom, or master- 
dom ; as that of a king is a kingdom. ; 

We may make many meaning and useful adjectives by the help of 
the word zich, as the Germans do; as, 

Shiprich, having much shipping. 
Landrich, having much territory. 
Minerich, having many mines. 
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Fruitrich, producing much fruit. 
Spicerich, producing many spices. 
Wordrich, copious in words, etc. 


But it is useless to multiply examples. It may be said with 
safety that good English compounds might be made for every case in 
which they might be needed. 

We now come to the second argument, that the borrowed words are 
more meaning or more elegant than the English equals ; the first part 
of which may be soon answered. To think that words of another 
tongue should be more meaning to an Englishman than those of his 
own is absurd; compounds made from simples which he does know, 
must surely be more meaning than those made from such as he does 
not know. Even to the learned such words as the following can only be 
equally meaning with the English ones put against them, since they are 
compounded of the very same simples :—anthropophagi, maneaters ; 
precursor, forerunner ; malevolence, illwill ; mediterranean, midland. 

The question of elegance is rather more weighty ; but it must be 
allowed that loftiness and elegance do not consist so much in words as 
in thoughts. A commonset of confused ideas, uttered in fine words, will 
no more make a noble speech or writing, than a boy’s scrawl, filled up 
with bright colours, will make a fine picture. The fittest words one 
can use to utter a series of thoughts, are those that will give those 
thoughts, and nothing more. The elegance of an expression is in its 
shape, rather than in its sound; and it is therefore the Italians say 
that to speak good Italian there should be wa Lingua Toscana in bocca 
Romana, because the Tuscan syntax is more elegant than the Roman, 
though the accent is much less so. Such an expression as “to see 
with half an eye,” would be low in any language ; because it would be: 
impossible to see at all with half an eye, and because the image it offers 
the mind, that of a man looking at something with only half an eye in 
his head, is ridiculous. 

In comparing a few expressions, in which Latin verbs are used, 
with the like expressions as they are shaped by the common people, 
we shall see that if the Latin verbs make the former the more elegant, 
it is only in sound, since they are compounded of the very same 
simples that are found in the latter. 

Vulgar.—I am not to be put upon. 

Elegant.—I am not to be zposed (tm-pono) upon. 

Here, since 7m means upon, and pono, to put ; imposed means put 
upon. So that the more elegant expression is, in truth, “I am not to 
be put upon upon.” 


I looked out for you. 

I expected (looked out, ex specto) you. 

I saw the upshut. 

I saw the conclusion (shutting together, con-claudo). 


Ss 
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He was cast down. 

He was dejected (cast down, de facto). 

He ran into debt. 

He incurred (ran into, in curro) debts. 

I set myself against it. 

I opposed (set against, ob pono) it. 

It was put out for sale. 

It was exposed ( put out, ex pono) for sale. 

He svood /o it that, etc. 

He insisted on it that, etc. (insisted on, stood on on). 


Now I do not bring forward these words to show they are 
useless, nor do I want to see them put out of the language; I only 
wish to show that borrowed compounds are often not so much more 
emg than the English equals, as many bare English scholars may 

ink. 

'_ The style of Addison in the Spectator is much less latinized than 
that of writers of our own time, and yet the great latinizer of the English 
language, Dr. Johnson, records his sense of its elegance by observing 
that “ whoever will attain an English style, e/egan¢ but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

Few men will say that Byron has spoilt his poems by using many 
old English words which others would have rejected ; nor is it, I 
think, the opinion of the learned that our version of the Bible would 
be bettered by being ‘latinized into the language of modern writers ; 
and if it would not, I infer that pure English is as fit for lofty subjects 
as the latinized. 

But allowing even that every borrowed word, Latin, Greek, or 
French, adds to the elegance of English; yet, what we gain in 
elegance we lose in purity and regularity ; and those things are of 
value, as well as the former; for, if they are not, then Ccesar’s 
Commentaries would be as fine a composition turned into law Latin, 
(in which we find shofa for a shop ; laga, for Jaw ; messuagium, house, 
etc.), as they are written by the General himself; and Virgil would 
lose nothing of his loftiness by being turned into Macaronic verse. 
Whereas we know that Macaronic Latin affects us inno other way but 
in that of making us laugh; and as English words latinized make 
Macaronic Latin, so Latin ones anglicised are Macaronic English. 

But the learned, in their earnestness to inrich our language, have 
brought in words for which we have scarcely any use—which are 
scarcely ever wanted. How often do we use such as fonderal, sctolous, 
anthropophy, pregustation, preoccupate, prescind, transfretation? Are 


“poets killed so often that we want the word vaticide? Or is 


venetate often used for the verb to poison? or what great difference is 
there between a spherule and a globule ? 
Thethirdargument(for I have heard it used) deserves but little notice. 
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In the first place it savours of vanity, and in the next it is weak. If it 
be allowed, then our eastern scholars may enrich our tongue by 
words from the Chinese, Turkish or Hindoostanee, to place it still 
higher above common understanding. But the ignorant will always 
distinguish themselves by their ignorance; for, though German is a 
self-derived language, the common people do not speak it correctly, 
any more than those of England do English. 

Some object that the English has too many monosyllables to be 
fit for a grave or lofty style; but the roots of all languages are chiefly 
monosyllables. English compounds would not be monosyllables. 

Having examined the arguments as I intended, I would now add a 
few thoughts that have occurred to me while writing. The first is, 
that many words borrowed from the Latin and Greek are badly 
chosen or compounded, since they do not mean exactly what they 
should. i 

Perambulator, for instance, is the name of an instrument that moves 
on a wheel; though I do not think a Roman would have used the 
verb ambulo for such a motion as that: ambulo, to walk, seems to 
have améo in it, alluding to the two legs. 

Arithmeticians again talk of reduction ascending ; though we know re 
means Jackward or downward; so that a reduction ascending is really a 
bringing downwards upwards. This is like the conjunction disjunctive 
of Grammarians, an absurdity for a disjoining cannot be a joining 
together. It might be more fitly called an oppositional conjunction. 

Dis is often used for de, as in disfranchise, for defranchise ; disjoin 
for dejoin ; disrobe for derobe ; disembogue ; and others: on which see 
a note in Cassan’s “ Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Wells,” p. 161. 
The French, it is true, use the s in these cases, but they also use the 
é, so that their des is still the Latin de, with an s for sound-sake. In 
disembogue, bogue is from the Italian docca, mouth ; embogue (imboccare) 
is to put into one’s mouth; de emdogue is the opposite, to put out of 
one’s mouth. 7s means about in different directions. 

Subscription is often unfitly used for contribution ; when an object is 
written on paper, and people write their names underneath, with the 
sum they mean to give towards it, they swbscride ; but giving money 
without underwriting one’s name, is not a subscription. 

Proscription is used for an outlawry, or a doom to death, whereas it 
rightly means only an offering money in newspapers or handbills forthe 
taking offenders. When such persons among the Romans had with- 
drawn themselves, and could not be found, their names, with the sums 
offered for their apprehension, were written in the Capitol ; and they 
were then very fitly said to be proscripii ( pro, for, scribo, to write), 
written for. 

The adjective ending ez, equal to the Latin, eus, as golden, aureus : 
wooden, ligneus ; woollen, made of wool ; Zinen, made of lin (flax) ; is 
quite neglected by the learned, though the common people still use it 
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regularly. Nor do I know why it should be less elegant to say 
a silken apron, than a woollen cloth, or to talk of a floweren wreath, a 
strawen bonnet, or a metallen spring, than of the golden age. The 
ending cannot be wholly useless, since it makes the adjective different 
from the noun. A woodhouse is rightly a house for wood, and a wooden- 
house one made of wood; a paper bag, a bag for papers, and a papern 
bag, one made of paper; an ron tool, one for working 2” iron, and an 
ivonen tool, one of iron, and so on. 

There is a class of English nouns made from verbs by changing 
the hard sound of 2 in the latter, into the soft one of ch ; as, 


from bake, comes batch ; 


wake, watch ; 

break, breach ; 

speak, speech ; 

stick, stitch ; 

strike, streech (as in selling by s¢veech measure). - 


According to this analogy, as much lime as is slaked at once 
would be a s/atch, and as much of anything as is ¢aken at once would 
be a fatch. 

After reading all these observations, Mr. Urban, some of your readers 
may be ready to ask whether I would alter the English tongue so 
much as to put out every Greek, Latin and French word, and take a 
Saxon one in its stead. Surely not. Itis neither possible, nor to be 
wished. I mean to show that it might be much purer, and yet not 
less elegant than it is now, and that there is no need of corrupting 
it further. I could wish the learned to study the nature and power, 
and learn the value of the Saxon ground-work of our tongue, which 
we know was so little understood a century or two since, that writers 
of that time, thinking the s of the possessive case a corruption of Ais, 
and wishing to be quite correct, wrote John his book, and Peter his 
horse, an error which, if they had known anything of the Teutonic 
tongues, and had allowed them to have a genitive case as well as the 
Latin, they might not have made. 

The English are a great nation; and, as an Englishman, I am 
sorry that we have not a language of our own; but that whenever we 
happen to conceive a thought above that of a plough-boy, or produce 
anything beyond a pitch-fork, we are obliged to borrow a word from 
others before we can utter it, or give it a name; and, to conclude, as 
the English language is most rich in literature of every kind, our 
writers should aim to purify and fix it, for, if they go on corrupting it, 
their own writings, after some time, will not be read without a glossary, 


perhaps not at all. 
Yours, etc., W. BARNES. 
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Terms used at Cards. 
[1791, Part ., p. 16.] 


I remember to have read, some time since, in your Magazine, a 
very satisfactory explanation of the several terms applied to cards. 
[See ante p. 110.] There are, however, some other particulars relat- 
ing to them, which I have not yet seen accounted for; and which, 
however trifling they may be thought, I shall mention here, in hopes 
of seeing them commented upon by some of your correspondents. 

At the game of whist, when one of the parties reckons six, for 
instance, or any other number, and the other none, why is it usual to 
say six love; and at the conclusion of the game, U. P. or U. P. K. 
spells goslings? [See ante, p. 120.] ~ 

Suppose one of the players leads a card, with an intention for his 
partner to trump it, and the next player unexpectedly puts on a trump, 
which the other cannot beat, he is then said to p-ss im his boots. The 
tenth card is often called the Welsh honour, and why? . 

The common people, in a great part of Yorkshire, invariably call 
diamonds, picks. This I take to be from the French word pigues, 
spades ; but cannot account for its being corruptly applied by them 
to the other suit. 


Particular Adjectives, used only with Single Substantives. 
(1793, Fart L., p. 126.] 
There are certain adjectives in our language, which are seldom or 


never applied, unless perhaps metaphorically, to more than one par- 
ticular substantive ; and I here propose to send you a list of them: 


A chopping boy. A wall-eyed horse. 
A boisterous wind. A skittish horse. 
Hazy weather. Bandy-legged. 
A hare-brained, or crack-brained, Pur-blind. 

or shake-brained fellow. , A sheepish fellow. 
A sallow complexion. Rabbit-mouthed. 
Menial servants. Hare-lipped. 
A heinous sin or crime, A wild-goose chace. 
A seared conscience. A termagant woman. 
Piping hot. Cotton-jawed. 
A lumping penny-worth. Cater-cousins. 
May wine. A hen-pecked fellow. 
Brackish water. A salty bitch. 
Troublous times. A pestilent fellow. 
Foundrous roads, A hum-drum fellow. 
A categorical answer. Aubourn hair. 


Leckerd blood. 
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These are what I at present recollect, but such as are attentive in 
reading or conversation, will probably meet with many other ex- 
pressions of the kind. 3 


mga Os 
Uncommon Words Described. 
[1786, Part /7., p. 1019.] 


I send you some extracts from the MSS. of my learned friend, 
and am, 


Yours, etc., M. GREEN. 


Bonfire—not a fire made of bones, as your very respectable corre- 
spondent, the Rector of Whittington, will have it, but a dvonjire, a 
fire made of materials obtained by begging. Loon, bone, bene, vet. 
Angl. /eittio, preces. Lye,apud Junii Etymologic. It is, I believe, 
customary in every part of this kingdom for children to go about, 
begging materials for a donjire, on the 5th of November, and at other 
times. [See anve, p. 173.] 

Son of a gun. I remember to have heard this phrase frequently 
when a child, but as an expression rather of good-humour than re- 
proach. It must, however, have been originally of a very different 
kind, if I am right in supposing that guz is a corruption of gong, a 
word used in Chaucer for the Temple of Cloacina. 

imp, a word used in a good sense, as appears from Bale; “a 
membre of his churche, an zmpe of his kingdome, a citizen of 
Heaven.”—“ Image of both Churches,” signat. F., 8 b. 

Cuckold. The woman who is false to her husband is said to plant 
horns on his head. I know not how far back the idea of giving his 
head this ornament may be traced, but it may be met with in “ Arte- 
midorus,” lib. ii., and I believe we must have recourse to a Greek 
epigram for an illustration: ~© 


Osis sow wugoosg xularAuuCaver ovr afoenduy, 


Kenov Amaadesas 7 yuvn or xegas. 
Antholog., Lib. ii, 


Shakespeare and Ben Jonson seem both to have considered the horns 
in this light. ‘Well, he may sleep in security, for he hath ¢he horn 
of abundance, and the lightness of his wife shines through it; and yet 
he cannot see, though he has his own lanthorn to light him” (Second 
Part of Henry JV., Act I, Scene 4). 


‘« What ! never sigh, 
Be of good cheer, man ; for thou art a cuckold. 
’Tis done, ’tis done! nay, when such flowing store, 
Plenty itself, falls in my wife’s lap, 
The ¢o. nu-cope@ will be mine, I know.” ae 
‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” Act iii. sc. 6. 
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[1787, Part L, p. 39.] 

In regard to the etymologies, p.1019 above in this month, I have 
the following observations, which are at your service. 

Son of a gun means neither more nor less than a soldier's brat, and 
is, doubtless, as Mr. Green’s learned friend suggests, often used 
jocularly. ’ 

Imp is used in a good sense in Speed’s “ Hist.,” p. 266; Stowe, 
p. 250; Spenser, iii. 5, 53; and see Baxter ad Hor., xv. 7, 2. So 
when we say, an imp of the devil, it is the adjunct that makes it a 
term of reproach. 


a i Row. 


Betar.* 
[1835, Lert L, p. 392.] 


Your correspondent, J. I., p. 42, in your Number for January, 
mentions an item contained in the accounts of St. Giles’ parish, in 
Oxford, entitled, defars, or betters. This item, he remarks, always 
occurs in connexion with wax, or grease, for a “ Judas light.” This 
he conceives to have been an image of the traitor, burnt for the 
amusement of the populace, in the same way that the ancient mys- 
teries were exhibited. He states that this word had perplexed the 
antiquaries, and that even Anthony a-Wood had ‘given it up; as, 
says he, “Skinner’s Dictionary hath not the word.” Your corre- 
spondent conjectures therefore that these defars, or betters, were 
bitter herbs mingled with the grease, whose ‘‘ill-stench” arose with 
the burning of the figure. Now the smell of many bitter herbs is 
fragrant and not offensive, as that of rosemary and lavender ; so that, 
if used on such occasions, they must have rather been for a perfume 
than a stench. I apprehend, however, that the meaning of the term 
may be ascertained without a reasonable doubt remaining. In the 
district about Oldham, in Lancashire, the phrase among the common 
people for supplying the fire with fuel, is to “‘ beet the fire ;” and had 
your correspondent happened to refer to Lye, he would have seen 
the word betan explained in this sense. He has “ Betan yyp, struere 
focum, focum jam deficientem refovere, ac denuo excitare.” In the 
Leges Inze, that entitled, ‘Dom be haven irene, and peter,” or the 
ordeal, contains this passage; “ Et spargat Presbyter aquam sanctam 
super illos omnes, ac quilibet eorum gustet aquam sanctam, et det 
illis omnibus librum osculandum, et signet eos cruce Christi,—zec 
emendetur ignis amplius, gquum salutatio incipit” —j na bete nan man 
 Fyp na lange ponne man pa halzgunge onzinne.” I conceive, there- 
fore, that, by a very usual mode, defar is derived from becan; and 


_ [* This and the following words should have appeared in their alphabetical order 
in the first part of this section, but they were accidentally omitted. } 
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that defars, or deters, are pieces of wood or coal for making the fire ; 
very useful matters in preparing the exhibition of burning in effigy the 
traitor Judas. Yours, etc., 
Novirivus. 
Jew’s-harp. 
[1786, Part IT, p. 665.] 


The Jew-trump, or Jew’s-harp, as it is often called (and indeed it 
has more of the tone of a wire-strung harp than of a trumpet) is now 
a boy’s instrument, bought at fairs; it however was, it seems, an an- 
cient instrument, for Mr. Pennant informs us (“Tour to Scotland,” 
p. 195) that one made of gilt brass was found in Norway, deposited in 
an urn., The Scotch also have it as well aswe. ‘There is an evident 
allusion in the name to the inhabitants of Judzea ; and I observe, that 
in Dodsley’s ‘‘ Old Plays,” vol iv., p. 171, Quick calls the Usurer, on 
account of his Jewish avarice, “a notable Jew’s trump.” In the plate, 
however, of Jewish musical instruments, presented to us by Calmet, 
in his Dictionary, nothing of this kind occurs ; so that I much suspect 
that there is corruption here of /eu-¢rompe, a plaything, or Play-tromp, 
as it is now only used by boys for that purpose. 

Yours, etc., T. Row. 


Oreste. 
[1833, Part T/., ~. 200.] 


W., of Oxford, says, “ Among the privileges granted to the Abbey 
of Waltham, temp. Ric. I., and also among those granted to the Priory 
of Pulton, temp. Edward III, I find the right of oveste mentioned. I 
shall feel obliged to any one of your philological and antiquarian 
readers, if he will favour me with the meaning of the term.” 


(1835, Part 1., p. 226.] 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1833, is inserted a note 
from “ W., of Oxford,” stating that among the privileges granted to 
the Abbey of Waltham, temp. Ric. L, and also among those granted 
to the Priory of Pulton, temp. Edw. III., he finds the right of oveste 
mentioned, and requests an explanation of the meaning of the term. 
Other instances have occurred, which, in the absence of this word 
from the existing Glossaries, it may not be unimportant to insert. 
Amongst the Cart. Antiq. in the Tower, fol. 23, is a charter granted 
by Henry the Second to the Austin Canons of Chichester,* in which 
he confirms to them the privileges of ordel and oveste, F. 24 1s a 
confirmation by Richard the First, in which the same terms are 
employed. Edward the First confirms to the Church of St. Peter's, 
York, amongst other privileges, those of ordel and oves?, by a charter 

* Dugdale, in the Monast. Anglic. tom. 1, p. 183 (first edition), prints the 


greater portion of this Charter from an inspeximus in Rot. Cart., 2 Edw. II. n. 31, 
omitting the clause in which these terms are inserted. 
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in the 33d year of his reign, which may be seen in Prynne’s Records, 
vol. iii, p. 1104. In the Placita de quo Warranto, pp. 18 and 19, it 
appears that Henry the Third granted to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem the privileges of ordel and oveste. So much for the 
instances ; the meaning and etymology now demand notice. Orest 
is synonymous with daftle, a privilege which was frequently granted 
to ecclesiastical establishments. Excepting in charters, the only 
instance in which this term has been found is in the ‘Saxon Chronicle” 
under the year 1096, where it is said that Goffrei Bainard accused 
William of Ore, “and him hit on gefeaht, and hine on orresée ofer- 
corn.” As no examples of its use are known in pure Saxon, and as 
we know that it is common in the Scandinavian tongues (Ihre, vol. ii, 
Pp. 295), it is probable that the Northmen carried the name and custom 
with them from Denmark into Normandy, and thence into our own 
island. 


Tontine. 

(179%, Lert 7., p./27.] 

Your correspondent Scrutator having requested an explanation of 
the word “ontine, I'll thank you to insert the following in your next 
Magazine, if you think it worth noticing. 

PauL GEMSEGE, jun. 


The word ‘fontine is only a cant word, derived from the name of 
an Italian projector. This was one Laurence Tonti, a creature of 
Cardinal Mazarine ; who, finding the people extremely out of humour 
with his eminency’s administration, imagined he could reconcile 
them by a proposal of making people rich in an instant, without 
trouble or pains. His scheme was a lottery of annuities, with sur- 
vivorship, which he proposed in 1653, with the consent of the court, 
but the parliament would not register the edict. Three years after 
he tried his project again for building a stone bridge over the Seine, 
when it had both the favour of the court and the sanction of parlia- 
ment, under the title of Banque Royale, but it failed again ; for some- 
body having given it the unlucky name of Tontine, nobody in Paris 
would trust his money in a lottery that had an Italian title. The 
last attempt poor Tonti made was to get his plan adopted by the 
clergy for the payment of their debts ; but though they acknowledged 
the ingenuity of it, they rejected it as unfit for their purpose. 

Such was the invention of the Tontine. If it is not trespassing 
too much upon you, I will now shew when it first came into use. 
When Lewis XIV. was distressed by the league of Augsburg, and 
granted money beyond what the revenues of the kingdom would 
furnish, for supplying his enormous expences, he had recourse to the 
plans of Tonti, which, though long laid aside, were not forgotten ; 
and by an edict in 1689 created a Tontine Royale of 1,400,000 
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livres annual rent, divided into fourteen classes. The actions were 300 
livres apiece, and the proprietors were to receive “10 per cent., with 
benefit of survivorship in every class. This scheme was executed but 
very imperfectly ; for none of the classes rose to above 25,000 livres, 
instead of 100,000, according to the original institution ; though the 
annuities were very regularly paid. A few years after, the people 
seeming in better humour for projects of this kind, another Tontine 
was erected upon nearly the same terms, but this was never above 
half full. They both subsisted in the year 1726, when the French 
King united the 13th class of the first Tontine with the rath of the 
second ; all the actions of which were possessed by Charlotte Bonne- 
may, widow of Lewis Barbier, a surgeon of Paris, who died at the 
age of 96. 

This gentlewoman had ventured 300 livres in each Tontine ; and 
in the last year of her life she had for her annuity 73,500 livres, or 
about £3,600 a year, for about £30. er 
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Observations on Surnames. 
{1772, p. 119.] 

M* CAMDEN will inform you, in his ‘‘Remains concerning 

Britain,” that a large part of our Sirnames are borrowed from 
names of places. At first they were written, Robert de Marisco, Anthony 
a Wood or at Wood (whence our names of Wood and Atwood), Richard 
de Gravesend, etc. In process of time, the preposition, or connecting 
particle, was dropt, for the sake of currency and expedition, both in 
speaking and writing; and hence there has arisen a degree of ob- 
scurity in respect of this species of Sirnames ; for, as these additional 
distinctions were sometimes taken from obscure villages (obscure at 
least now), and known but to few, the original of the names of many 
persons is grown to be very intricate, and, indeed, entirely unknown 
to those who are not attentive to this mode of derivation. The follow- 
ing short list of Sirnames deduced from names of places (short, 
indeed, being only intended as a specimen, and containing only a few 
in each letter of the Alphabet), will be abundantly sufficient, both to 
explain my meaning, and to shew, that certain of our Sirnames, in 
appearance very singular, and even uncouth, have, nevertheless, a 
most natural and easy original, and also obvious to those who happen 
to live near, or to be acquainted with the names of, the respective 
places. 

’Tis possible, indeed, that, in here and there an instance, the village 
may take its name from the proprietor, quite contrary to the position 
laid down above; but this, I apprehend, happens very rarely, the 
names of the owners being usually conjoined with that of the village, 
being sometimes prefixed, and sometimes postponed, as Monks Ris- 
borough, Newport Pagnel, etc. 

I observe, again, that some of our Sirnames or Surnames (for the 
word is written both ways) are taken from places abroad, Percy, 
Danvers, Dawes, etc., others (though not many) from villages in 
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Scotland or Ireland, which, nevertheless, are now become right and 
legitimate English Sirnames ; but these I do not concern myself with 
at present, intending the list shall extend only to English towns and 
villages. 

oe be observed, lastly, that, in all probability, the stocks of 
such families as are denominated from places, were all once formerly 
growing at the respective places whose names they bear; and, conse- 
quently, that such families sprung originally from thence. 

Here follows our short list : 


Annesley, Nott. 
Ayskew, Yorksh. 
Aldrich, Staff. 
Arthington, York. 
Aislabie, York. 
Aglionby, Cumb. 
Barrowby, Leic. 
Biddulph, Staff. 
Beresford, Staff. 
Blackburn, Lanc. 
Bowes, York. 
Bernardiston, Suff. 
Charlton, passim.* 
Cave, Leic. 
Crowle, York. 
Cudworth, Surry. 


Cholmondley, Chesh. 


Crewe, Chesh. 
Daintry, Northamp. 
Dalton, passim. 
Dacre, Cumb. 
Dale, passim. 
Danby, York. 
Dart, Dev. 
Ellerby, York. 
Emerton, Bucks. 
Eden, passim. 
Enderby, Leic. 
Egerton, Kent. 
Elton, passim. 
Fazakerley, Lanc. 
Farewell, Staff. 


Fetherstonhaugh, North. 


Feckenham, Worc. 


* Passim is here used generally, to signify that the name is common to all 


counties. 


Frampton, Dorset. 
Fulham, Middlesex. 


' Gisborne, Lanc. 


Gray, Essex. 
Goring, Sussex. 
Green, passim. 
Grafton, passim. 
Gresham, Norf. 
Hastings, Suff. 
Holland, Lincoln. 
Heath, York. 
Horsemonden, Kent. 
Hawkesworth, Nott. 
Hooker, Lanc. 
Ince, Chesh, 

Islip, Oxen. 
Ingleby, Linc. 
Irby, Linc. 
Inglefield, Berks. 
Ireton, Derbysh. 
Kirby, passim. 
Kettlewell, York. 
Kenton, Middlesex. 
Kennet, Wilts. 
Ketleby, Linc. 
Kimber, Bucks. 
Leake, Nott. 
Layland, Lanc. 
Lydgate, Suff. 
Lumley, Durham. 
Ladbrooke, Warw. 
Lee, passim. 
Milton, passim. 
Middleton, passim. 
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Markham, Nott. 4 Radley, Berks. 
Musgrave, Westm. Ramsey, Essex. 
Manby, Line. Stanhope, Durh. 
Marsh, passim. Skelton, passim. 
Norton, fassim. Stillingfleet, York. 
Newton, Aassiz. Stukely, Hunt. 
Newbold, passim. Shenstone, Staff. 
Newdigate, Surry. Sutton, passine. 
Newnham, Gloc. Thornhill, York. 
Narborough, Norf. Thornton, York. 
Otley, York. Thoresby, York. 
Oldham, Lanc. Trevor, Wales. 
Osbaldiston, Lanc. Tatton, Chesh. 
Oglethorpe, York. Tylney, Nott. 
Ofley, Staff. Vernon, Chesh. 
Okeley, passim. Upton, passim. 
Pinchbeck, Linc. Urswick, Lanc. 
Packington, Leic. Whitgift, York. 
Pickering, York. Walpole, Norf. 
Paulet, Som. Wintringham, Linc. 
Poynton, Chesh. Wentworth, York. 
Pelham, Hertf. Willoughby, Linc. 
Russel, Worc. Windham, Norf. 
Raleigh, Essex. Yalden, Kent. 
Ratcliffe, Lanc. Yardley, Hertf. 
Radford, Warw. Yarborough, Lincoln. 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant, « T. Row. 


[1772, p. 178.] 

I send you the following instance, by way of addition to the ob- 
servations of Mr. Row, in your last; which may serve to shew that 
other families may, probably, take their names from places, though no 
such places are now to be found, having changed their ancient names. 
Redbridge, in Hampshire, Camden tells us, before the bridge was 
erected, was called Redeford, Arundinis Vadum, from the reeds grow- 
ing at the ford, or shallow passage of the river. This place gave name 
to a family of note. Sir Henry de Redeford was Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in the Parliament held at Coventry the 6th of Henry IV. 
He attended the House when they pine ies their address for seizing 
the revenues of the clergy. 


[1772, Ap. 253, 254.] 

I am now going to point out to you another fruitful source of our 
present English Sirnames, viz., of Christian names converted, by the 
omission of Filius, the Latin, and “i¢z, the French, into common 
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Sirnames. These are, properly, what the Greeks and Romans called 
patronymics ; at least, they possess much of the nature of them: and 
there are some of them very singular and uncouth to us at this day, 
insomuch that many are really at a loss for the original and the ety- 
mology of such grotesque appellations as Godscalch, Bagot, Thurstan, 
etc. The Saxons, our ancestors, made little use of Scripture names, 
John, Thomas, etc., so that their Christian names are extremely 
numerous, much more so than ours; and they seldom called a son 
by the name of his father, which was a right measure, as it prevented 
confusion of persons in many cases. Godwin, Earl of Kent, had six, 
or, according to some authors, seven sons, and yet not one of them 
bore his name. This circumstance, again, occasioned a further 
variety of names amongst them. The next observation is that, in 
regard to the difference of orthography, some persons writing Sur 
name, and others Sérname, they are both right, though not in the 
same respect. I shall explain this in few words: those who write 
the term Surname alledge, and they have reason, that this form, from 
the French Surnome, must be the true orthography ; because this dis- 
tinguishing name, which became perfectly necessary after the use of 
Scripture Christian names was introduced, and there were many 
Johns and Thomas’s in the same place, was originally written over 
the Christian name, or added to it ; either of which well justifies the 
sense of the prefix, Swr; and for this custom they vouch many in- 
stances from old rolls and records. Others, however, are equally 
right in giving it Sivname, or Strename ; because this so well expresses 
the nature of the thing, wherever the appellation comes from the 
name of the Szve, or ancestor, with /itz or Son understood. Both, 
therefore, are proper, but upon different considerations. But you 
will say, Are we, in writing correctly, to be always at the trouble of 
recollecting the original, and the nature of the name, when we are 
to express this addition, and to be perpetually considering whether 
we ought to write Szrzame or Surname? I answer, There will be no 
occasion for this, gentlemen being at liberty to use which they please, 
since it will be always understood what it is they mean. Besides 
that figure, which we call Catachrestis, or an abuse of words, is readily 
admitted in all languages, and, in this case, is not only pardonable, 
but even reasonable. I shall add, thirdly, that many of the Sirnames, 
which I shall produce, appearing very odd and singular, those gentle- 
men that bear them, and have not thought upon the subject, will not 
be displeased, I flatter myself, to see these appendages, so intimately 
united to themselves and their own persons, clearly decyphered, and, 
as it is hoped, in such manner as may both gratify their curiosity and 
procure their amusement. And whoever, fourthly, will please to 
recollect what pains have been taken by Sigonius, Salmasius, Rosinus, 
and others, in regard to the Roman names, will incline to think that 
no apology need be made for our producing the assemblage com- 
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prized in the following alphabet to the public ; especially when it is 
remembered that many Roman Sirnames, as we may stile them, 
were formed, as the antiquaries tell us, from their prenomina, as is 
exactly the case here; and that Mr. Camden, in his ‘ Remains,” has 
actually omitted this large tribe of our English Sirnames. I add, 
lastly, in regard to our list, which I intend shall follow in the next 
number of your Magazine, that, in names that are not very obvious 
(I speak of Christian names), I shall produce examples, leaving the 
more common ones to approve themselves ; and, as to the Sirnames, 
gentlemen will easily recollect families amongst their acquaintance of 
such names: and, I make no question, that there are many more 
cases of the kind than I shall mention, it being not in the least pre- 
tended, that the catalogue I propose to give, though tolerably large, 


is by any means complete. 


[1772, pp. 318-320.] 


T. Row. 


The Alphabet I promised in your last number, and there referred 


to, goes as follows : 


Amsel: Anselm, abp. of Canterb. 

Austin: Augustinus. 

Allen : Alein, Chron. Sax. Alanus, 
Earl of Bretagne. 

Awbrey: Alberic, fam. of Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. 

Avery: the same. 

Amory, or Emery: Hamalri, 
Chron. Sax. Almericus, or Al- 
maricus, or Emericus. 

Arnold : common. 

Avis and Avice: Avisia, Hawisa, 
and Hawisia, names of women. 

Anstis: Anastasius, Anastatia, 
Anstase. 

Ayscough, or Askew: Asculphus. 

Alphey: Alphege, abp. of Can- 
terb. Alpheg, Domesday. 

Aldelur : Domesday-book. 

Ancher: Ealchere, Chron. 
and Domesday. 

Anger: Ansger, Domesday. 

Pright : Briht, Chron. Sax. 

Brand : Chron. Sax. 

Baynard: Chron. Sax. 


Sax. 


Bernard and Barnard: St. Ber- 
nard. 

Bely: British. 

Bennet : 7.2, Benedict. 

Brandon: Brendanus. 

Baldwin: abp. of Cant. 

Bartram: Bertran, or Bertrand. 

Brian : Chron. Sax. 

Bardolph : A. Wood, Hist., p. 88, 
Domesday. 

Bevis: Bogo in Latin; Bevis of 
Southampton. 

Blanch, or Blanc: common name. 

Blase: Bp. Blase. 

Bagot : Domesday-book. 

Baldric : Baldericus, Domesday. 

Belcher, Beecher:  Belchard, 
Domesd. 

Berenger : Berengarius, a writer 
of the 11th century. 

Berner: Bernerius, Domesday. 

Bise : Biso, Domesday. 

Blethin: British. 

Chown: Chun, British. 

Cuthbert : Saint at Durham. 
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Clements : Common. 

Coleman : Bede, and Chron. Sax. 

Cradock : Caradoc, British. 

Cadman : Czdmon, Sax., or Ca- 
tamannus, British. 


Christian; common woman’s 
name. 

Clare: St. Clara. 

Ceesar. 


Cnute, or Knowd: Canutus or 
Cnutus. 

Carbonell, Domesday. 

Chetell, Kettell: Ketellus, Do- 
mesday. 

Colf : Colfius, Domesday. 

Corbet : Domesday. 

Corven, or Corwen: Domesday. 

Crouch: Croce, Domesday. 

Calf: Domesday. 

Collins ; son of Colin. 

Dudley, common. 

Dunstan : a Saint, abp. of Canter- 
bury. 

Dennis: Dionysius, French Saint, 
St. Dennis. 

Durand, or Durant: Durandus 
and Durantus. 

Drew: Dru, Domesday ; Drugo, 
or Drogo, Latin. 

Degory, common. 

Duncan, common in Scotland. 

- Dun: Chron. Sax. if not from the 
complexion. 

Ellis ; corruption of Elias. 

Elmer: A‘lmer, Chron. Sax. and 
Domesday. 

Everet : Everard, bp. of Norwich, 
and fam. of Digby. 

Edolph: Eadulph, Chron. Sax. 
and Domesday. 

Emery, v. Amory. 

Edwin; common Saxon name. 

Evans: Brit. for John. 

Eachard: Wood, Hist, p. 58, 
Achard, Domesday. 

Eddy, Domesday. 


Fgenulph, Domesday ; 

- ulfus, fam. of Ferrers. 

Ede: Eudo, Domesday. 

Edern, Brit. 

Etty, v. Eddy. 

Fulk: Fulco and Falcasius, Earl 
of Anjou. 

Farant: Ital. and Fr. for Ferdi- 
nand. 

Frederick and Ferry, common. 

Fabian: a Pope and in Domes- 
day. 

Fulcher: Dugd. Warw., p. 475; 
and Monast., iL, p. 231, 628. 

Frewen: Freawine, Chron. Sax. 

Giffard: Chron. Sax. 

Gertrude, common ; a Saint. 

Gethin: Brit. Gittin. 

Godard, common. 

Goodman: Godman, 


Eugen- 


Ingulph, 


52 

coat Gerald, and Garret: 
Girard, Chron. Sax. 

Gesil, or Sitsil, Brit. 

Gerald, v. Gerard. 

Garret, v. Gerard. 

Gowen, Brit. v. Walwyn. 

Godwyn: Earl, temp. Edw. Conf. 

Guy: Guido, or Wido, Chron. 
Sax. 

German : a famous Saint. 

Gladwin: Saxon. 

Gunter: Ingulph, p. 1o1; A. 
Wood, Hist., p. 84. 

Goody: Godiva, or 
woman’s name. 

Godeschal : Godescallus, P. Ble- 
sensis, p. 120; Camden, Col. 
cclix. 

Godrick : Domesday. 

Griffith and Griffin: Brit. 

Gamlin: Domesday and Chaucer. 

Gamble: Gamel, Sax. 

Girth ; a brother of Harold’s. 

Gosling, or Gowline, or Joscelin, 
Gotcelinus, 


Goditha, 
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Goodluck: Godlucus, Doomsday. 

Grimes, Domesday ; hence Grims- 
by, com. Linc. 

Grimbald : a Saint ; Grimbaldus, 
Domesday. 

Guncelin: Domesday. 

Guthlake: St. Guthlac, Domes- 
day. 

Heward : Domesday. 

Hesketh: Askaeth, and Has- 
cuith, Domesday ; so Hascoit 
and Hasculph, in fam. of Mu- 
sard. 

Herbert : Chron. Sax. 

Harvey and Hervey: Bishop of 
Ely, Skelton, and fam. of 
Bagot. 

Hibbert and Hubbard: Hubert. 

Hubald, Domesday. 

Hamond: Hamo, common. 

Harman and Herman, Chron. 
Sax. 

Huldrick, Domesday. 

Harold: Kings of England. 

Hoel and Howel, Brit. 

Hanselin : Anselin, Domesday. 


[1772, Ap. 367, 368.] 


Kennet, Keneth, Scottish kings. 

Knowd, v. Cnute. 

Ketell, v. Chetell. 

Liming, Domesday. 

Lambert, and Lambarde, abp. of 
Cant. 

Lucy: Lucius, or Lucia, M. 
Paris, p. 576. 

Leverick, and Laverack : Leofric, 
and Levericus. Annal. Burton, 


P- 247- 

St. Leger ; De Santo Leodegario. 

Lefwin: Leofwin, common Sax. 
name; written also Lewen, as 
in Domesday and P. Bles. p. 
116. 

Lewen, zw. Lefwin. 


Hode and Hood: Odo or Oddo, 
abp. of Cant. and bp. of Baieux, 
v. Otes, below, and Ottey. 

Hake: Haco and Hacun, Chron. 
Sax. 

Hamelin: Domesd. and Dugd. 
Bar. i. p. 75. 

Harding: Domesd, and Ingulph, 
p. 87. 

Hasting, Domesday. 

Herebrand, Domesday. 

Herward, Chron. Sax. 

Howard, Domesday. 

Jennet : woman’s name, common 
in France. , 

Jeffrey : Galfridus, common. 

Jordan: Dr. Thornton, p. 439. 

Josceline, v. Gosling. 

Joyce: Jodoca or Jocosa, woman’s 
name. 

Ingram: Ingelramus or Engel- 
ramus, common. 

Jernegan, Domesday. 

Jolland : Jollan, Domesday. 

Ivo, or Ive, Domesday. 

Ithell, Brit. 


Levin, and Levinz, Domesday. 
Livin, Camden ; Lifing, Chron. 
Sax. 

Maurice, and Morris : Mauritius, 
the Saint. 

Merfin : Merefinus, Mervin, Brit. 

Meredith, Brit. 

Merrick: Meric, Brit. 

Milicent, woman’s name. 

Muriel, woman’s name. 

Miles : Milo, common, 

Maud, and Mawd: Matilda, wo- 
man’s name. 

Mallet, Chron. Sax. 

Mabel, Mabilia, 
Amabilia. 


Mabella, or 
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Mauger: Malgerius, Rapin i, p. 
165. 

Madocks, or Madox: Madoc, 
Brit. 


Morgan, Brit. 

Macy, or Massey, Domesday. 

Maino, Domesday. 

Maynard, Domesday, 
P: 73- 

Murdac, Domesday. 

Murfin, v. Merfin. 

Neale, Nigellus, bp. of Ely ; Niel, 
Chron. Sax. 

Noel : Natalis. Camden, p. 128, 
thinks it may be from the time 
when born. 

Norman, Chron. Sax. Ingulph. 
p-10; Dugd. Bar. i, p. 8. 

Otwell : Ottuel, Chron. Sax. 

Omer: Eomer, Chron. Sax. Au- 
domarus, a Saint. 

Orson: Urso, Domesday ; Dugd. 
Mon. iii. p. 261. Urse, whence 
Fitz-Urse, 

Otes: Otho, or Odo, v. Hode. 

Ottey: a nick-name from Odo, or 
Eudo, v. Hode. 

Oswald: a Saint. 

Owen, Brit. Audoenus, or Euge- 
nius. 

Osborne: Rapin i, p. 168. Os- 
bern, Chron. Sax. 

Oger, Domesday. 

Olave, the Saint, and in Domes- 
day. 

Orme, Domesday. 

Other: Ohter, Chron. Sax. 

Ougthred, v. Uctred. 

Parnel: Woman’s name, Petro- 
nilla. 

Pigot.. Ingulph. p. 87. It may 
be a surname, meaning speckled, 
Camden, p. 129. 

Paine, or Payne:  Paganus, 
Domesday ; Spelm. Gloss., p. 
443. 


Camden, 


Paganel, or Painel : Spelm. Gloss., 
P- 443. 

Percival, common. 

Pascal, several Popes. Camden, 
p- 128, thinks it may be, in 
some cases, from the time when 
born. 

Paulin: Paulinus, abp. of York. 

Picotte, Domesday. 

Pipard, Domesday. 

Pontz, or Poyntz, Domesday. 

Puntz, v. Pontz. 

Pritchard : Brit. ap Richard. 

Price: Brit. ap Rice. 

Pugh: Brit. ap Hugh. 

Powel: Brit. ap Hoel, or Howel. 

St. Quintin : Quintinus, the Saint. 

Rothery : Rodericus. 

Rudd: Rhudd, Brit. 

Rolie: Raoul, the French of Ra- 
dulph, Ralph, Raulf, and Ralf. 

Ralph, zv. Rolie. 

Reynard and Rainer, Domesday ; 
Reynardus, Camden, p. 73. 
Reynold: Sax. Regnold and Re- 

genold, etc. 

Rose, woman’s name. 

Randal and Randolph, common 
Christian name. 

Raymond, Earls of Provence. 

Remy: Remige, Remy, from Re- 
migius, a Saint. 

Rolf, Domesday. 

Rotrock, Domesday. 

Sitsil, v. Gesil. 

Seymour: St. Maur, 
Domesday. 

Star and Stor, Domesday. 

Sewal and Sewald, Siwald, Domes- 
day. 

Seward: Siward, Sax. Earl. 

Siwald, v. Sewal. 

Silvester, several Popes. 

Sanders and Saunders, 
name from Alexander. 

Sebright : Seebyrht, Chron. Sax. ; 


Semarus, 


nurse- 
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corrupted of Sigebert, Camden, 
p. 87. 

Sampson, common, 

Selwyn, Saxon. 

Sidney, common. 

Savery : Savaricus. 

Searle: Serlo, very common for- 
merly, 

Sayer: Saerus, M. Westmin., p. 
280; Domesday. 

Sankey : Sancho, Span. 

Staverd, Domesday. 

Swain: the king. 

Sentlo: de Sancto Lupo, or de 
Sancto Laudo. 

Semarton: St. Martin. 

Seimple, or Sampol, ze, St. Paul. 

Sampiere, or St. Piere: St. Peter. 

Samond, or Samon: de Sanc. 
Amando. 

Simberd, or St. Barbe: de Sancta 
Barbara. 

Sinclair : de Sancta Clara. 

Sinliz, Singlis, or Sanliz: De 
Sancto Lizio. 

Toly: a crasis for St. Olye, ze, 
St. Olave. 


St. Tabbe, ze, St. Ebbe: Cam. 
den, p. 123. 

St. Tows, Ze, St. Osythe: Cam- 
den, zbidem. 

Tristram, common. 

Thurstan, abp. of York. 

Tancred, common. 

Theobold, abp. of Canterbury. 

Terrick and Terry : Theoderick. 

Tudor: Brit. Theodore. 

Talbot, Domesday. 

Tovy, Domesday. 

Turgod, or Thoroughgood : Tur- 
gotus, Ingulphus. 

Thorold: Dugd. Baron. and In- 
gulph. 

Vincent, many writers. 

Vivian : Wood, Hist. ii., p. 390. 

Uctred, or Oughtred: Chron. 
Sax. and Domesday. 

Ulmer, Domesday. 

Walter, common. 

Wulstan and Wolston, a Saint. 

Walwyn, or Gawen: Brit. 

Warin ; Guarinus. 

Wishart: Wiscard, or Guiscard. 

Wade, Domesday. 

Walerand : Walaram, Chron, Sax. 


Here ends my imperfect list ; and I shall only observe upon it : 
1st, That the families bearing names of this kind are generally old, our 
earliest distinctions being by the /vz, afterwards dropped or omitted. 
2ndly, The British or Welch, as likewise the Scots, had their af and 
ab, mab and mac, in the same manner as we had our /#z, but in many 
cases have left them off. 3rdly, I think it very remarkable, that, in 
Dr. Fidde’s “ Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” Edmund Bonner, bishop of 
London, is called Dr. Edmunds, and Stephen Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester, Dr. Stephens. These prelates, indeed, had no children ; 
but these instances may serve to show, nevertheless, with what facility 
Christian names would pass into surnames, in cases where there were 
children. I am, Sir, ete, 

T. Row. 
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[1772, pp. 468-470.] 
Names are a part of language, and have always been considered as 
such: but this is subject to flux and reflux : 


‘¢Multa renascentur que jam cecidére, cadentque 
Quze nunc sunt in honore vocabula.” 
Hor. [De Arte Poetica, 70.] 


And not only that, but when new arts, trades, customs, or professions, 
are introduced into a country, they naturally prove a mint of new 
words and new names; and trades, occupations, conditions, and 
stations of life, are known to be no inconsiderable source of our 
English Sirnames.* Thus, in time of war, there is always a coining, or 
adoption at least, of new words and terms of art, a naturalization of 
some foreign modes of expression, and the like: hence Platoon, 
canton, battalion, maneuvre, and a thousand more. And it can 
hardly be imagined, what a large influx we have had into our mixed 
language, of words and terms unknown to our ancestors, since the 
Restoration, or even since the Revolution ; banking, stock-jobbing, 
taxes, excise, together with long and frequent wars, and the cultiva- 
tion of arts and sciences, having produced, in the short space of one 
century, a most immense crop of mere modern diction. 

Now, it must be supposed, to return to names, that, since they 
depend, in this manner, upon the fashions and customs of times, 
whenever any old practices are laid aside, or grow into disuse, such 
names will, in process of time, be attended with some degree of 
obscurity, especially to the inadvertent and inconsiderate. This is 
particularly noted by Mr. Camden.t And ’tis certain, that, at this 
day, we have many names amongst us, which, being taken from 
customs and practices now obsolete, from archery or hawking, for 
example, are very unintelligible to many. I think the case was no 
other amongst the Romans ; Virgil deduces the name of the /wlian 
family from /iilus, the Sergian from Sergestus, and the Cluentian from 
Cloanthus ; but this is all adulation, poetical licence, and invention, 
and to me plainly shows, that the meaning of those names was, in 
the Augustan age, entirely lost and unknown; nay, it appears from 
/E\. Spartianus, that, in his time, they knew not well what to make 
of the agnomen Cesar. 

It has happened again, sometimes, that the arts or customs have 
continued in being, and yet the professors and users of them have 
through the common and daily alteration of language, acquired new 
appellations ; thus he, whom Chaucer and Shakespeare call a ship- 
man, is now a mariner ; a parker is now termed a keeper, that is, a 
park-keeper , and so on. And this mutation, or modern change ‘of 
names, will necessarily prove the parent of some obscurity in respect 
of the older designations, some of which, by this means, may become 


* See Camden’s Remains. + Lbid. 
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difficult to enucleate. This observation, Mr. Urban, will cause me 
to divide this memoir into two branches, one to include such sir- 
names as are borrowed from trades, occupations, professions, and 
conditions of life, as here and in this country are now gone into 
desuetude ; and the latter to contain those, which, though the trades, 
etc., do continue with us to this day, yet the occupiers of them are 
now differently styled. I am in hopes that both branches, as they 
import matters of some curiosity, may contribute to amuse and enter- 
tain some of your readers at least. 


Sirnames derived from Trades, Occupations, Professions, and Condi- 
tions of Life, now obsolete. 


Archer : there is a noble family of this name. 
Arrowsmith: so named from the old trade of making the heads of 


arrows. 
Armitage: corrupted from Hermitage. 
Abbot. 


Arblaster: Badistarius in Latin. 

Billman: the bill was an instrument much used in war, and by 
watchmen. 

Bowes : De arcubus, Campbell’s “ Lives of the Admirals,” iv., p. 267. 

Bowman : Jbidem. 

Butts: the place of exercising with the bow and arrow. 

Boulter: from Jo/éing or sifting flour ; or, perhaps, a maker of arrow- 
heads, v. Shotbolt. 

Bowyer: he that made or sold bows. 

Broadspear : the spear is now little used. 

Breakspeare, v. Broadspear. 

Benbow, gvasi Bend-bow. Campbell, iv., p. 267. 

Cardinal. 

Crosier : the ancient pastoral staff of our prelates. 

Forester, and by contraction Forster ; an officer of account whilst the 
Forest laws were in force. 

Foster : from fos/ering or nursing ; the first of which is now little used. 

Fortescu, guast Strong shield. ‘The shield is now out of use. 

Friar. 

Fletcher: he whose business it was to finish, or put the feathers to 

; the arrows, from the English word to fledge ; or, perhaps, a maker 
of arrows, from the French /che. 

Forbisher: in Latin /orbator, v. Spelman’s Gloss. in voce; called 
from furbishing, i.e. cleansing and brightening of armour. It is 
not the Saxon fopmunge, as Spelman derives it; but is the 
French fourbir, whence they have the term /ourbisseur, in the 
same sense. 

Falkner : a falconer. 
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Hawker: one that sports with hawks; and not from hawking or 
pedling, though, in some cases, perhaps, from this last. 

Hookeman : the hook was anciently a warlike instrument. 

Minors : this, I suppose, may be taken from the /rzars minors, or 
grey friars, but quere ; for see Camden, p. 150. 

Moigne, or Monke: the French is Za Moine, as appears from the 
genealogy of Gen. Monke. 

Massinger : denominated, I suppose, from the mass. We have a 
good comic poet of thus name. 

Masters: De monasteriis. Camden, p. 150. 

Nun. 

Prevost : Lat. prepositus, but immediately taken from the French. 

Pike : an instrument of war now disused ; but q. pzke, the fish, as 
Camden, p. 130. 

Prior: this has relation to that monastic officer. 

Pope: he has nothing to do here now. 

Pyle: so called from the head or pile of the arrow. 

Pilgrim. 2 

Palmer: a pilgrim returning from /erusalem, and carrying a palm- 
branch. 

Parmenter : Pergamendarius, a maker of parchment. A. Wood, “ Hist. : 
et Antiq.,” p. go. 

Pointer: a maker of points, formerly much worn ; or, perhaps, one 
that pointed arrows. 

Strongbow. Campbell, iv., p. 267. 

Stringer: he had his employment in the trade of bow-making ; or, 
perhaps, in making the strings only. 

Stringfellow: same as the former. A name common in the north. 

Spearman, v. Broadspear. 

Shakespeare, v. Broadspear. 

Shotbolt: the bolt was the head of an arrow, but a square one 

Talsas, or Talsace: the name of a shield; but this, I think, died 
with the person. See Camden, “Remains,” p. 129, Dudg, 
“ Baronage,” i., p. 31. 

Valvasor, or Vavasor: the name of a certain rank or order. See 
Spelm. Gloss. v. Valvasores. 

Ward: a common name; but the thing has .been much, though not 
intirely, disused, since the abolition of the court of wards and 
liveries, Wards there are yet of the court of chancery. 

I am, etc., T. Row. 


[1772, pp. 510, 511.] 

My second series was to consist of such sirnames as were borrowed 
from trades, occupations, and callings, as formerly bore different 
names from what they now do, and consequently are involved thereby 
in some obscurity, and difficult sometimes to be interpreted. 
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A Series of Sirnames, taken from Trades, etc., which Trades, etc., or 
the Occupiers of them, have now changed their Names, 


Banister: Ja/neator, from French 
baina, a bath, a keeper of a 
bagnio. 

Boulenger, Baxter: now called a 
baker. 

Barker: a dealer in bark, or a 
piller of bark, as this kind of 
labourer is now called. 

Bond: pater-familias, whence 
comes husbond or husband. 

Chaucer: now a hosier, from 
French chausser. 

Clothman: a draper now. 

Castellan : warden or governor of 
a castle, from Lat. castellanus. 

Cartwright, v. Wright. 

Despencer, v. Spencer. 

Doorward : now a porter. 

Franklin : now a gentleman. 

Foster: a nurse. See in the 
other series. 

Fowler: now a bird-catcher. 

Greaves, v. Reve. 

Goff: British, a smith. 

Gough, wv. Goff. 

. Howard: a high or great warden. 
Camden, p. 138. 

Heyward: now a hedger, from 
Fr. aie, in Lat. hata. 

Hereward : now a general. 

Knowler: common in Xen, and 
meaning a /o//er of a bell. 

Kempe: now a soldier. 

Latimer: an interpreter. 

Leach: a physician. Cow-leach, 
a cow-doctor. Horse-leach, 


Hirudo. 
Monger: a chapman. Used in 
composition, wood - monger, 


pupil-monger, etc. 
Milward: a miller. 
Milner: ditto. 


Parker: a keeper, ze. park-keeper. 
Paramour: a lover, or a beloved. 
Palfriman : a groom. 

Reeve: a steward or bailiff. 
Greaves, the same, zener. 

Revel: a play, interlude, or mas- 
querade. 

Spigurnel: a sealer of writs. 
Thornten’s Antiq. of Notting- 
hamshire, p. 267. 

Salter : a seller of salt, with other 
matters of the kind. 

Spicer: a dealer in spices, now a 
grocer. 

Scrivener: a writer, now almost 
obsolete. 

Spelman: now a scholar, or 
learned man. 

Spenserand Despenser: asteward. 

Spurrier: the trade is now in- 

. volved in that of the sadler. 

Sowter: now a sow-gelder. 

Staller: constable, or standard- 
bearer. 

Shipman ;: a mariner. 

Sherman, or Sharman: a cropper 
of cloth. 

Somner, ze. Summoner. See 
Bishop Kennet’s Life of Mr. 
Somner. Now an apparitor. 

Storer: now a warehouse-keeper 

Taverner: now a vintner. 

Tubman : a cooper. 

Venner: a hunter. Fr. veneur. 

Wright: Faber Lignarius. We 
use it not now but in composi- 
tion, as, ship-wright, cart-wright, 
(now termed a wheeler), wazn- 
wright, etc. 

Woodruff, z.e. Wood-reeve, a wood- 
steward. 

Woodyer : deals in 


15 


one that 
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wood, a wood-buyer, or wood- Webster: a weaver. 


monger. Ward: one that keeps guard at 
Woodward: a wood-reeve, 2 any place. See also in the 
Woodruff. other series. 


Walker: a fuller, or dresser of Wainwright. See Wright above. 
cloth. 
I am, etc., T. Row. 


[1786, Part IZ, p. 1016.] 


Many surnames have been local, or deduced from different places, 
as the following from towns in France : Courtney, Corby, Bollein, 
St. Quintin, Gorges, Paris, Rheims, Cressy, Lyons, Chaloner, etc. 
From the Netherlands came the names Gaunt, Bruges, Tournay, 
Rosbert, Grandison, etc., etc. From places in England and Scotland 
there are many; scarce a town or village but have afforded names to 
families, as Derbyshire, Lancaster, Essex, Murray, Clifford, Gordon, 
Dacre, Whitney, Ratcliffe, Cotton, Crew, Winnington, Seaton, 
Hamilton, Cleydon, Leigh, Lumley, Douglas, Markham, Carie, Car- 
minow, Killegrew, Willoughby, Wentworth, Tremaine, Roscarrec ; 
and most Cornish families, of whom there is ‘this very old Rhyme: 


** By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 
You may know the most Cornish men.” 


Rivers have likewise given names to many ; as Trent, Tamar, Tine, 
Derwent-water, Teys, Calder, etc. Many from trees; as Alder, Oak, 
Aspe, Box, Beach, Coigners (that is Quince), Pine, Hawthorn, Hasle- 
wood, Thorne, Broom, Willows, which, in former times, had AT pre- 
fixed to them, as At Ashe, At Elme, etc. 

In respect of situation to other places rise these usual names : North, 
South, East, West ; and likewise Northcote, Southcote, Eastcote, and 
Westcote. Hill, Wood, Field, Ford, Ditch, Poole, Pond, Town, or 
Ton, likewise give names to many families. Many derive their names 
from their different occupations or professions; as Taylor, Potter, 
Weaver, Baker, Smith, Sadler, Carpenter, Salter, Grocer, Spicer, 
Wheeler, Wright, Cartwright, Shipwright, Brazier, etc. Many, like- 
wise from offices which they assumed: as Cook, Steward, Marshal, 
Porter, Butler, Clarke, Proctor, Parker, Page, Fowler, Falconer, etc. 
Many names have been taken from the qualities of the mind: as 
Good, Thorough-good, Goodman, Goodchild, Bold, Hardy, Proud, 
Meek, Sad, etc. Some from the habitudes of the body : as Strong, 
Armstrong, Low, Short, Broad, Big, etc. Flowers and fruits have 
given names to many: as Rose, Nut, Pear, Peach, Lily. Others from 
beasts: as Lion, Hog, Roe, Bear, Buck, Badger, Lamb, Fox. Some 
from fishes: as Herring, Trout, Burt, ‘Whiting, Bream, Crab, Pike. 
Others from birds: as Lark, Crow, Swan, Sparrow, Wren, Parrot, 
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Many by the addition of Son: as Williamson, the son of William ; 
Harrison, the son of Harris; with many more of the same kind. 
These few observations serve to show from whence the generality 
of families take their surnames ; which, perhaps, may afford amuse- 
ment to some of your readers. 
S. 
[1820, Part J/., pp. 295, 296.) 


The origin of names seems to have been hitherto rather superficially 
treated ; and there is not wanting reason to believe that from the 
surname may be drawn very probable conclusions respecting not only 
the trade or profession of the family’s founders, but also their bodily 
peculiarities, qualities, accomplishments, or defects, and the degree of 
respectability in which they were held; remarkable accidents which 
have happened to particular persons are also frequently recorded in 
their surnames. Those resulting from personal description, are pro- 
bably much older than those from trades or professions, these not 
having been regularly exercised by particular persons until nations 
were considerably advanced in civilization ; for, before that period, 
every man was his own smith, carpenter, mason, etc., and every man 
made his own clothes and shoes. But from the earliest times, it was 
necessary to distinguish one man from another, which could only be 
done by pointing out personal qualities, or places of residence. For 
John, the son of John, or William, would suit more than one ; but 
JSoha Crookshanks, the son of John, could only suit a bandy-legged 
man ; and thus Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Golightly, Mr. Swift, Mr. Hopper, 
Mr. Ambler, and Mr. Jumper drew their names from the bodily agility 
of the®first bearers; and Mr. Heavysides, Messrs. Saunter, Onslow, and 
Waddle from the contrary quality. The Pains, Akinheads, Akinsides, 
Anguishes, Headacres owed their appellations to the dolorous sensa- 
tions of their ancestors ; while the Wilds, the Sangwines, the Joys, the 
Merrys, and the Bucks announce the descent from a set of happy, 
thoughtless sinners of the earliest ages. : 

Several respectable families seem to have originated with foundlings, 
and their names may possibly point out the places where they were 
exposed. Among these are Townsend, Lane, Street, Churchyard, 
Court, Stair, Barn, Stables, Grange, Orchard, etc. 

Bastards have not only their birth indicated by the surnames, but 
also the degree, rank, or station of their parents, thus, Misson, Goody- 
son, Mollyson, Anson, Jennison, Bettison, and Nelson were called 
after their mother’s name, those of their father being unknown. But 
Misson and Goodison were visibly the produce of faux-pas of Miss, 
and of Goody ; whereas Jenni-son, Nel-son, Bet-son, etc., were the 
slips of dairy and milkmaids, or other girls in low stations. The 
like distinction may be traced in illegitimates whose fathers were un- 
known. Masterson and Stewardson show the children of the Master 

I5—2 
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and Steward ; while Jackson, Thompson, and Wilson were the misbe- 
gotten offspring of hinds, servants, and labourers. Surnames some- 
times help us to guess at the place where the heads of particular 
-families were born ; probably the name of Perry was given to some 
pleasant, brisk Worcestershire lad, and that of Perkin to one of.a like 
description, born in one of the cyder counties, of a weaker frame of 
body. 

It seems difficult to account for some extraordinary names ; many 
of them are probably compiled from foreign ones : such as Bomgarson, 
Higgenbottom, and divers others. The first is the German name for 
a tree-garden, that is, an orchard, and the latter signifying in the same 
tongue (Icken-baum) an oak tree. 

In process of time, when men began to attach themselves to parti- 
cular callings, professions, and trades, they likewise began from them 
to apply surnames of Smith, Butcher, Baker, etc., etc., in the manner 
still practised in large public-houses, where we may daily hear persons 
called by the addition of their offices, as John Ostler, Betty Chamber- 
maid, Jenny Cook, Will Drawer, and Sam Boots. —* 

[1820, Pari 71., p. 422.] 

The origin of surnames to different families, noticed in p. 296, has 
frequently occurred to me as very strange, from the variety and singu- 
larity of most of them. We find few (if any persons) who can trace how 
their families originally became possessed of theirname. Many names 
are derived no doubt from places and towns. I have drawn out a 
classification of a few surnames of families as derived from various 
animals, birds, fishes, trades, and other descriptive titles. 
a vee. 


Animals: Lion, Lamb, Wolfe, Panther, Bull, Bullock, Hog, Pig, » 
Buck, Hind, Hart, Deer, Stag, Fox, Talbot, Pointer, Squirrel, 
Badger. 

Birds: Blackbird, Swallow, Sparrow, Raven, Crow, Pigeon, Martin, 
Nightingale, Peacock, Partridge, Woodcock, Duck, Drake, Goose, 
Gosling, Parrot, Jay, Rook, Hawk, Kite, Heron, Crane, Dove, Wren, 
Swan, Batt, Gull. 

fishes ; Whale, Salmon, Trout, Mackrill, Roach, Dace, Perch, Pike, 
Gudgeon, Sprat, Smelt, Herring, Hake, Sturgeon, Whiting, Tench, 
Ling, Codling, Cockle, Crabb. ; 

Zrades: Carpenter, Joiner, Weever, Draper, Vintner, Painter, 
Thatcher, Carver, Glover, Farmer, Turner, Sawyer, Wheeler, Brewer, 
Baker, Butcher, Taylor, Barber, Miller, Gardener, Glasier, Sadler, 
Girdler, Fisher, Fowler, Hawker, Fuller, Tanner, Potter, Tyler, 
Skinner, Cooper, Collyer, Fletcher, Chandler. 

Trees; Birch, Ash, Rose, Pine, Beach, Cherry, Sweetapple, Peach, 
Lemon, Hawthorne, Holyoake, Myrtle, Greentree. 
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Offices and Dignities: King, Lord, Duke, Prince, Earl, Baron, 
Knight, Noble, Marshall, Chamberlain, Page, Butler. 

Names Ecclesiastical: Church, Churchyard, Christian, Pope, 
et Monk, Friar, Bishop, Dean, Priest, Deacon, Parson, Clark, 

exton. 

Kingdoms : England, Ireland, Holland, France, French, Frank, 
Welch, Scot, Norman. 

Colours : Black, White, Green, Pink, Reid, Orange, Grey, Brown, 
Scarlet, Dunn. 

Insects : Bee, Wasp, Natt, Bugg, Fly, Cricket. 

Ores : Gold, Silver, Brass, Stone, Steel, Glass, Flint. 

Points of the Globe : East, West, North, South. 

Names significant to Men: Longman, Smalman, Trueman, Merry- 
man, Prettyman, Wildman, Horsman, Spearman, Bowman, Huntsman, 
Freeman, Honeyman, Goodman, Richman, Plowman, Chapman, 
Gladman, Deadman. 

Measure and Quantity; Long, Short, Mutch, Little, Small, More. 


[1823, Part L., pp. 33, 34.] 

I feel much astonished when I look around me, and consider the 
very different and curious names of individuals. 

The mixture of Saxons, Danes, Gauls, Normans, Jews, and other 
foreigners with us, at various periods of our history, has caused the 
difference ; but the good and bad qualities of persons, or their pecu- 
liarities, have caused the singularity of them; and many, either by 
ignorance, caprice, affectation, or some other means, have been cor- 
rupted, and often thereby their original signification has been hidden 
and concealed. 

My present object is, as far as lies in my humble power, to show 
some examples of this :—for instance, few are, I am’ persuaded, ac- 
quainted how the name of the Northumberland family has been cor- 
rupted ; for it was first Pierceye, then Piercey, and now Percy ; and 
by this alteration its original meaning is hidden from many. So the 
name Alwine, which is as much as to say beloved by all, has been 
changed into Allen ; Bearnhart into Barnard, Everhart into Everard, 
Garhart into Garard, Broadbrook into Braybrook, de Newton into 
Newton, Hartman into Harman, Herebert into Herbert, Heughe into 
Hugh, which signifies joy in the Saxon tongue; Humfrid into Humfrey, 
Lambhart into Lambert and Lambard, Leofhold into Leopold, Leon- 
hart into Leonard and Lenard, Manhart into Manard and Mainard, 
Osmund, signifying in the Teutonick language the mouth of the 
house, into Osmond, Radulphe into Raphe or Ralph, Reinmund, 
which, being interpreted, is pure mouth, into Raymond and Reymund, 
Reynhart (denoting a pure and clean heart) into Reynard, thereby 
implying quite a different sense from its original. So Rugard or 
Rougar is now written Roger, and meaneth keeper of quietness, and 
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may be well the name of a watchman. Many others might be ad- 
duced to show the change that the revolution of ages has caused in 
the names of persons ; but it is deemed these are sufficient ; and cer- 
tainly it reflects honour on any family, whether in a high or low 
station of life, if it can trace its name, through its various corruptions, 
so as to prove that it was originally given for some deed of valour, 
probity, or magnanimity. Therefore no person can couple the names 
of Longshanks, Hogsflesh, Smallbones, and such like, with such 
names as Alwine, Leonhart, and Reinmund, or their corruptions, 
without first considering the superior originality of those families 
whose names are such as the latter, over those whose names are such 
as the former. 
Yours, etc., BeEtTuH. 


Christian Names. 


[1823, Fart I, pp. 32, 33-] 


On reading a note in your number for December, a thought 
occurred that few people are acquainted with the meaning of what are 
called their Christian names. 

We learn in Chambers’s “ Encyclopedia” (and the information is 
copied in that of Dr. Rees), that 


“ Camden takes it for granted that names in all nations and lan- 
guages are significative, and not simple sounds for mere distinction. 
This is the case not only among the Jews, Greeks, Latins, etc., but 
even the Turks, among whom Abdalla signifies God’s servant ; Soli- 
man, peaceable ; Mahomet, glorified, etc. And the savages of His- 
paniola and throughout America, who in their languages name their 
children Glistening Light, Sun, Bright, Fine Gold, etc. ; and they of 
Congo by the names of precious stones, flowers, etc. 

“To suppose names given without any meaning, however, by the 
alteration of languages, their signification may be lost, Camden thinks, 
is to reproach,our ancestors, and that contrary to the sense of all 
ancient writers.” 


Since the chief of our Christian names are derived from languages 
not understood by the generality of people, it shall be my endeavour 
to present to those who have before overlooked this important know- 
ledge, the meanings of some of the most common of their appellations. 
Mr. Urban will perhaps excuse the intrusion, and allow me to present 
his readers with the following, thus alphabetically arranged. I begin 
with the ladies, not only out of due politesse, but because they may 
be supposed tu be the least informed on the subject. 

Agnes, derived from the Greék, means chaste. 

Anne and Hannah, Hebrew, favoured (with any excellence or 
mercy). 
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Barbara must be an exception to the rule that names have arisen 
from the good wishes of parents; if derived from the Latin, it is a 
name not very much to be coveted. In the dictionary we find its 
meaning, unpolished, foolish, cruel, savage ; it may, however, as Pere- 
grine, have been given to a stranger. 

Blanch, French, fair. 

Catherine, Greek, purified, pure. 

Caroline and Charlotte appear to be the feminine of Charles. 

C/ara, Latin, almost explains itself in its English sense; it may be 
understood as signifying fair, noble, illustrious. 

Dorothy, Greek, the Gift of God. 

Elizabeth, Hebrew, God hath sworn. 

£sther is a Persian name. Esther, the Jewish captive, whose his- 
tory is related in the Holy Scriptures, was named in her own country 
Hadassah (Esther ii. 8), but, as was customary, lost her name with 
= avore Ster, says Scaliger, is Persian for a star, as corde is in 

reek. 

ffelen has been derived from the Greek word Aw, to draw, because 
the beauty of the famous Helen attracted so many admirers ; and from 
Hellas, the ancient name of Greece. 

Jane: Janus is by Macrobius used as a name of the sun ; thus Jane 
or Jana may, as Phoebe, mean the moon. The different derivations 
of Janus are too uncertain and numerous to particularize. 

Lsabella is Spanish for a bright bay colour. 

Laura, perhaps from the Latin for laurel. 

Lucy, from the Latin prenomen Lucea, from Luceo, to shine, syno- 
nymus with Clara, or from the child being born primé luce, early in 
the morning. Luce is also an old name for a pike or jack, from the 
Latin Zucius, or French us ; I mean not to say the Christian name 
has any connection with this, but the family bearing that sirname, of 
Charlecot, co. Warwick, certainly bore for arms three luces hauriant 
argent, on a field sprinkled with crosslets, as may be seen in Dug- 
dale’s “ Warwickshire,” of which family was Sir Thomas, supposed to 
be personified in Shakespeare’s “Justice Shallow,” since the immortal 
bard has introduced much punning about luces. 

Louisa is most probably the feminine of Louis or Lewis. 

Lydia is a country of Asia Minor, said to be so called from Lud, 
the son of Shem; its inhabitants were very effeminate, and it might 
be therefore considered an appropriate name for a female, or very pro- 
bably the women of Lydia were remarkably beautiful. The name 
occurs in Horace. 

Margaret, Greek, a pearl. We find in Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s 
* Glossary” that Margarite or Margaret was formerly used to signify a 
pearl in the English language (as in Latin and French) ; and in 
Drummond's “‘ Poems,” 1656, p. 186, is the following epitaph on one 
named Margaret : 
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"In shells and gold pear/es are not kept alone, 
A Margaret here lies beneath a stone, 
A Margaret that did excell in worth 
All those rich gems the Indies both send forth.” 


Martha, Syriac ; the mistress of a family ; such was the character 
of Martha, the sister of Lazarus. 

Mary is derived from the Hebrew, but it is of doubtful signification ; 
it may mean either the bitterness of them, as Mary, the sister of 
Moses, was so named during the bitter Egyptian captivity, or a drop 
of the sea, or even be synonymus with Martha. 

Phebe was the Greek name for the moon, the sister of Phoebus, the 
sun, supposed to mean the light of life. 

Let no parents name their daughter Prisci//a, if it be derived 
from the Latin, unless they mean to call her a little old woman. 

Rebecca, Hebrew, fat. Belzoni relates in his “ Travels” how great 
a beauty plumpness is considered in the East. 

Lose, the flower of Sharon. 

Sarah, Hebrew, a princess. Sarah, the wife of Abraham, was called 
Sarai, till her name was changed by the express command of the Al-. 
mighty; “ And God said unto Abraham, as for Sarai, thy wife, thou 
shalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name be.” Gen. 
xvii. 15. Sarai means my princess ; Sarah, the princess not of one 
family, but of many nations, as we read in the next verse: ‘She shall 
be the mother of nations.” 

Sophia, Greek, wisdom. 

Susan, Hebrew, a lily. Susiana, an antient province of Persia, is 
by some supposed to have been so called from its being a country 
abounding in lilies ; the Persian name of that flower assimilates to the 
Hebrew. 

The ladies having extended so far, the gentlemen must be deferred 
till my next. 

NEPOs. 


[1823, Part 1, Dp. 199, 200.] 


My present communication shall begin with some common female 
names omitted in my last : 


- Alice, from the German Adeliz, signifies noble. 

Amelia, I conceive to be from the French Amie, and Latin Amata, 
beloved. 

Bertha, Saxon, bright, noble. 

Bridget, the same, apparently Irish. 

£mma is probably the same as Amie, 

Emily, either the same as Amelia, or from the Roman Atmilia, 
meaning in Greek, affable, pleasant. 

Frances, German, free. It is convenient that Frances be so spelt, 
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to distinguish it from the male Francis ; but ‘there is no other reason 
for it. 


I find from more than one authority, with respect to Zsade//a, that 
Isa is a corruption of Eliza, and thus Isabella (an Italian, French and 
Spanish name) signifies the beautiful Eliza. 


Matilda, Saxon, a noble lady. 
Rachel, Hebrew, a sheep or lamb. 


I now proceed with my list of male Christian names : 


Abraham, Hebrew. However little difference there may appear 
between Abram and Abraham, we find in the 17th Chapter of Gene- 
sis, the Almighty talking with Abraham, and saying, “ Neither shall 
thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham, 
for a father of many nations have I made thee.” Abram means a 
high father, Abraham the father of a great multitude, in short, a 
Patriarch. 

Adolphus, Latinised from the Saxon Eadulph, happy help. 

Alexander, Greek, the defence of man. 

Alfred, Saxon, all peace; the Hebrew Solomon, the Greek Irenzus, 
meant peaceable. 

Alphonso, from Gothic Helfuns, our help. 

Andrew, Greek, manly. 

Anthony, ’ Avday, signifies flourishing, thus this name may be synony- 
mous with Thales and Euthalius of the Greeks, Florentius of the 
Romans: the Roman family might have come from Antium, a town 
of Italy, said to be so named from a son of Hercules. 

Archibald, German, a bold observer. The name is very common 
in Scotland ; from Archee Armstrong, the fool of James the First, 
some have supposed the adjective arch, meaning waggish, witty, to 
have originated ; Mr. Archdeacon Nares, however, believes it to be of 
an earlier age. 

Arthur, British, mighty ; or perhaps the name originated from the 
child being born under Arcturus (a star in the Great Bear). 

Augustus, Latin, increasing (in wealth and honour) ; unless it come 
from the Greek, and mean splendid, illustrious. It was first given to. 
Octavius Czesar, and has ever since been common in princes’ families ; 
hence it almost becomes synonymous with the Greek Basil, royal, 
which was formerly used. 

Bartholomew, Hebrew, the son of the raiser of the waters, that is, 
perhaps of God, in allusion to the passage of the Red Sea. 

Benjamin, Hebrew, the son of the right hand, see Gen, xxxv. 18. 

Charles. Carl or Kerl is an ancient word, by which strong and 
brave men are called; it may thus answer to the Roman Valens, 
(meaning prevailing, valiant) whence Valentine; the Saxon ceorl 
meant a rustic, whence our churl ; carle, derived from the same source, 
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is used by Spenser in nearly the same sense, but with the Scotch it 
means an old man. oe 

Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ. St. Christopher is said to have 
carried our Saviour on his back through the sea ; he is supposed to be 
a fictitious character—an allegorical representation of a true Christian. 
Paintings of St. Christopher, on a large size, were frequent ornaments 
in our early churches. [See Zhe Antiguary, vol. viii. (1883), pp. 
I -200. 

cu) Hebrew, God’s judge, God hath judged, see Gen. xxx. 6. 

David, Hebrew, beloved, a friend. 

Ldgar, Saxon, happy honour. 

Edmund, Saxon, happy peace. _ _ 

Ldward, Saxon, happy guardian. 

L£dwin, Saxon, happy winner or conqueror. 

Eugene, Greek, well or nobly born. 

Ferdinand, is of disputed origin. Camden, in his ‘ Remaines,” 
thinks it may come from the German words /red and rand, pure peace. 

Francis, German, free. 

frederick, Saxon, rich peace. 

George, Greek, a tiller of the earth ; Agricola was a Roman, Urian 
a Danish name of the same meaning. Georgia may have been so 
called from its being a country of husbandmen, as it is very fertile. 
The national Saint probably brought George into repute in England ; 
and the name of Majesty must have made it more common during 
the last century. 

Giles, miserably disjointed,” says Camden, by the French from 
the Latin Agidius, Greek ésyidsov, a kid; this appears an unlikely 
name, but he mentions a man whose name was Capella, meaning the 
same in Latin; it most probably, if from A®gidius, means bearing an 
zegis, or breast-plate, anciently made of goat’s skin. Camden thinks, 
however, it may be derived from Julius, as Gillian from Juliana, which 
appears more likely from Jules being used for Julius in French. 

Gregory, Greek, watchful, vigilant. 

Henry, if from the German Herric, rich lord, synonimous with the 
Greek Plutarch. 

fforatio, Horace, is a Roman name, perhaps from the Greek égarog, 
worth looking at, sightly. 

Hugh, Dutch, high; or Saxon, joy, comfort. 

LHumfrey, Saxon, peace at home ; “a lovely and happy name,” says 
Camden, “if it could turne home-warres between man and wife into 
peace.” 

Jacob, Hebrew, whence also our James, a supplanter. Stackhouse, 
in his History of the Bible, explains Jacob as one that taketh hold of, 
and trippeth up another’s heels ; see its origin, Gen. xxv. 26 ; and in 
Gen. xxvii. 36, Esau says, ‘is he not rightly named Jacob, for he hath 
supplanted me these two times,” etc, 
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Jeffrey, Geoffry, Saxon, either joyful peace, or, if from Godfrey, 
good peace, or the peace of God. 
Jeremiah, Hebrew, high of, or exalting the Lord. 
Yours, etc., NEPos. 


[1823, Part J., ~. 227.] 


I was much pleased with the derivations of Christian names given 
by Nepos in your Magazine for January, p. 32, and only regret the 
shortness of his catalogue. In vain has many a fair damsel cast her 
eye down the page with anxious expectation, in hopes of discovering 
the meaning of the word which was probably the first with which she 
became acquainted. You have too much gallantry, Mr. Urban, to 
reject any thing that may satisfy the curiosity, and perhaps add to 
the happiness of the fair ; I shall therefore attempt to fill up some of 
the deficiencies of your other Correspondent.* 

Agatha, from &yaé, means good. 

Amy, from Amie, French ; a fair friend. : 

Beatrice, from the Latin or Italian, a bestower of blessings. 

Luphemia, from the Greek, fair of speech; and Frances, free.—So 
far we have gone on well, the names are of auspicious omen, and 
happy they to whom they apply. Must I proceed further? Amelia 
is a sweet name, a pretty name.—Yes, and moreover, it admirably 
befits the sex to which it belongs, duéAea, thoughtlessness.—What 
must we say of Ursula? Vixens and termagants have long been out 
of fashion ; then, Ursula, I am afraid we cannot patronize thee, for 
if we believe what the vile Latin tells us, Ursula is a she-bear. And 
it grieves me to say that the soft, the innocent-sounding Cicely is 
derived from cecus, blind, or cecilia, a blind-worm. 

But let us turn our thoughts away from these heathen etymologies, 
and consider what good and proper Christian names our forefathers 
have culled for us in the ample field of our own language—Czharity, 
Constance, Faith, Grace, Patience, Prudence, Silence, Temperance. 
Who does not regret that these have given way to the fantastic names 
of the heroines of novels and romances? Some of them indeed are 
not entirely discarded, but so mutilated and dislocated as not to be 
recognised without difficulty ; Grace is drawled out into Grasiana, 
and Rose fritted away into Rosabella, And the worst of it is, the 
affectation of these sesguipedalia verba is not confined to the circles 
of the rich and the fashionable. The fireside of the farmer echoes 


* I am sorry to dispute the authority of Nepos, but I believe in the derivation 
of Zsabella he is not historically correct. It is not the colour which gives name to 
the lady, but the lady to the colour. Queen Isabella made a vow (but on what 
occasion I do not remember) to wear her flannel petticoat night and day for a 
twelvemonth ; and when she discarded this votive relick, it was of the dright bay 
here mentioned by Nepos, which soon came into fashion under the name of 
Isabella-colour. Quzre: May not Zzcy be derived from Aevx7), white, and mean 
the same as Blanch? 
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to the sound of Mary-Hariot and Louisa. Our workhouses and 
manufactories are filled with Sc/inas, Adelaides, and Virginias. If 
you go into the country you hear the greasy scullion cry to the parish 
’prentice, “ Honoria, feed the pigs.” If you walk through the town 
you hear a filthy hag exclaiming to her child, ‘‘ Zve/ina, come out of 
the gutter.” ee: 


(1823, Part I, pp. 394-396.) 


John, signifying in Hebrew the grace or mercy of God, is apparently 
from the same root as Anne, and is used to express joy and rejoicing: 
we have a manifest reference to the peculiar import of this name in 
Luke i. 14, in regard to John the Baptist, ‘And thou shalt have joy 
and gladness, and many shall rejoice at his birth.” Camden says, 
“John was thought so unfortunate in Kings, for that John King of 
England well neere lost his kingdome, and John King of France was 
long captive in England, and John Balioll was lifted out of his king- 
dome of Scotland, that John Steward, when the kingdom of Scotland 
came unto him, renouncing that name, would be proclaimed King 
Robert.” 

Jonathan, Hebrew, the gift of the Lord. 

Joseph, Hebrew, addition, see its origin, Genesis xxx. 24. 

Joshua, Hebrew, the same as Jesus, a saviour. 

Lsaac, Hebrew, laughing. The name originated with the son of 
Abraham, so called from the joy of his parents at his birth. Gelasius 
was a Greek name of the same meaning. 

Lancelot, Spanish, a little lance ; it is supposed to have been in- 
vented for the famous hero of romance, Lancelot of the Lake, whence 
it became a common name. 

Laurence, Latin, flourishing like the bay, the Daphnis of the Greeks; 
or crowned with laurel. 

Luke, if Hebrew, lifting up; if Latin, splendid, or, in that case, 
why should it not share the glory of ucus in being a non lucendo, and 
tell us the child was found in a wood ! 

Mark, if Hebrew, high. Marcus was a Roman name, of which 
Dr. Littleton gives many derivations, the most probable are, either 
from being born in March, or from an old word meaning male. 

Marmaduke, Saxon, more mighty. 

Matthew, Hebrew, a gift or reward. 

Michael, Hebrew, who is like God? Bp. Horsley considers it 
evident from the description of the archangel Michael in the tenth 
chapter of Daniel, that it is a name for our Lord Himself. 

Nathaniel, Hebrew, the gift of God. 

Nicolas, Greek, the conqueror of the people. Micodemus, Demont- 
cus, and Laodamas, were all Greek names of the same meaning. 

Oliver, Latin, from the olive-tree, an emblem of peace. 
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Patrick, Latin, patrician, noble, 

Paul, Greek, or Latin, small. The Apostle was of low stature, 
but the similarity of sound between this and his Hebrew name Saul, 
might also contribute to his being so called (as Silas was changed to 
Silvanus, both having become Roman citizens) ; Paul being acommon 
Roman name. 

Peter, Greek, a stone, or rock. The name originated with our 
Saviour, when He said to His Apostle Simon: ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build My Church ” (Matt. xv. 18). 

Philip, Greek, a lover of horses, is a good name for a jockey; but 
when first used by the ancient Greeks was undoubtedly intended, as 
perhaps the greater part of the names of that heroic age, to convey 
the idea of the owner being a valiant warrior. 

falph, from the Saxon Radulphe, help-counsel. 

Richard, Saxon, rich heart. 

Robert, Saxon, bright counsel. 

Roger, German, guardian of rest. 

Samuel, Hebrew, hearing, or heard by God. 

Simon, Hebrew, listening, obedient. 

Stephen, Greek, crowned. 

Theodore, Greek, the gift of God. 

Theophilus, Greek, a lover of God, or beloved by Him. Amadeus, 
and Amadis, Latin, have the same meaning. 

Thomas, Hebrew, a twin, or double, as the Apostle’s Greek name, 
Didymus, who might be so called also from his doubting our Lord’s 
resurrection. 

Timothy, Greek, one that honours God. 

Walier, Saxon, a master of the woods, a forester, nearly answering 
to the Latin S:/vanus. From the same source come the Weald of 
. Kent, and Waltham in Essex (the town by the wood). Walter may 
also signify, however, the ruler of an army. 

William, German, the defender of many. Verstegan in his 
“ Decayed Intelligence,” 1673, tells a long story concerning this 
name, saying that it was not anciently given to children, but to 
men for their merit ; for, during the wars between the ancient Ger- 
mans with the Romans, the latter wearing gilt, the former un- 
ornamented helmets, when a valiant German slew one of their 
invaders, assuming his guild helm, he was afterwards named from 
it ; the French made it Guillaume, we William. 

Those I have now endeavoured to explain are names really of 
frequent occurrence, and my lists might have been greatly enlarged 
by inserting those less commonly used, the signification of which are 
equally interesting. I have naturally noticed those most familiar to 
my own ear, but, at the same time, it is to be observed, that many 
Christian, as well as Surnames, are, it may almost be said, peculiar to 
a particular part of the country; for example, in the North of Eng- 
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land there are Cuthberts and Osmunds (the names of their saints) 
without end, Cuthbert, Saxon, means bright knowledge, Osmund, 
Saxon, peace of the house, thus being similar to Humfrey. 

The first principle on which Christian names are given is from 
some family relation ; this is not a bad reason ; the next is according 
to some fancied beauty of the sound; but they who would give a 
name to their children in a right spirit, should consult, more than is 
the custom, the signification, which surely is a better standard on 
which to form a preference. 


Yours, etc., NEPos. 


Ancient Surnames. 

[1834, Part J., p. 171.) 

So much has already been written upon the origin and import of 
Surnames, that it may seem unnecessary to revert to the subject. It 
has, however, occurred to me that little has been done to illustrate 
the descent of these appellations; or to show how many of our 
present disguised surnames are the representatives of those which in 
their more ancient form were possessed of meaning. A classification 
of those objects from which proper names are derived, and of the 
manner in which they were bestowed, may not seem devoid of interest, 
and upon these subjects I add a few observations. I would remark, 
that the sources from which I have deduced my notices are princi- 
pally manuscripts of considerable antiquity, or such publications as 
present correct examples of surnames at an early date. 


The first list to which I would direct your notice consists of those 
surnames which have been bestowed from certain personal quali- 
fications : 


Ralph le Gras, or the fat: MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 69 b: in the index 
to the Rot. Scotiz it is, Gros. Nicholas Malemeyns ; id. fol. 129 b, 

Alan Brodheud, or droadhead: MS. Addit. 7966, fol. 55. 

Editha la Lovelich, or dovely: MS. Harl. 1708, fol. 217. 

Armestrang, arm strong: index to Rot. Scotiz. 

Blaunkfrount, whzte face: id. 

Fairhair, id. Yalowhaire, id. Le Long, id. 

Thomas Sturdy: MS. Cott. Claud. B. ii, fol. 170 b. 

Galfridus Wychals, or dad neck: from the Saxon, id. 168 b; this 
name is, probably, the same as Wyggel, fol. 170. 


Mental qualifications or attributes may next be illustrated : 


John Jolif of Sandwich: MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 91; now Jolly. 
Grim: Raine’s North Durham, 125. 
Richard Godhusband: MS, Cott. Claud., B. iii, fol. 169 b. 
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Cecilia Gauk : (1345) Chart. Harl. 112 G. 45, and Matildi Goki, 
MS. Cott. Claud. A. vi, fol. 3, are both to be traced to the French 
gauchée, crooked. 

Nicholas Ramage: MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 107; from the French 
th explained by Cotgrave ‘“ramage, hagard, wild, homely, 
rude.” 

Roger le Proud: MS. Addit. 7966, fol. 96 b. Prudhome, Rot. 
Scotize. 

Lelhome: Chart. Harl. 53 A. 5, ¢rue, or Joyal man. 


Names of animals seem also to have furnished instances; for 
example: 

Le Veel: MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 69. 

Bullock: Rot. Scotiz, Claud. B. ili, fol. 169 b, 

Kelyng, which signifies @ codling : id. 

Laverock, a dark: id. 
3 Wilf, the Scandinavian name for a wolf: id., MS. Cott. Claud. A. iv., 
‘ol. 7, I. 

Brunnolf, drown wolf: Raine’s North Durham, 743. 
Sperhafocus, a sparrow-hawk: MS. Cott. Claud. B. vi, fol. 114 b. 
1050). : 

William le Hund: MS. Cott. Claud. A. vi, fol. 3. 


Colours, as might be expected, supply specimens : 
William Brun: MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 89. 
fElfwig se red, the red: Appendix to Lye’s Saxon Dict. 
Elias le Brun: MS. Addit. 7965, fol. 107 b. 
Fag, Sax. feg, discolour: MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xxiv., fol. 40 b. 


Arms, such as Longespee and Simon Hauberk (1 Edw. III., MS. 
Cott. Claud. A. xiii., fol. 108); and Dress, as Henry Brodbelte (MS. 
Cott. Claud. B. iii.), may serve as examples. 

But by far the most copious lists are to be traced to certain pecu- 
liarities of local situation or employment ; to these, at a future period, 
it is my intention to invite your notice. Ls 


Surnames terminating in -cock. 


[1838, Part L., p. 500.] 

You recently gave admission to the communications of two corre- 
spondents,* discussing the etymology of surnames terminating in 
-cock; and their remarks were neither unamusing nor unprofitable. I 
am somewhat surprised, however, that one origin and meaning of 


* See May, 1837, p. 478; September, p. 246; November, p. 442. [See note 60.] 
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Cock, both as a surname standing alone, and probably in many of 
these compounds, has escaped their investigations, nor has it been 
suggested by any other correspondent. 

Permit me, therefore, to point out that this name is of frequent 
occurrence in the antient records of this country, under the various 
forms of Coc, Koc, and le Cok’, le Cog’, etc., answering, in fact, to the 
Latin coguus, more usually in the Middle Ages written cocus ; and whilst 
the greater number of the descendants of these ancient professors of 
the culinary art have modified their orthography with the times, to 
Coke, or Cooke, or Cook (and these are still very frequent surnames 
among us), others have evidently retained the final ¢, and thus assimi- 
lated their name to the victims, instead of the lords, of the kitchen. 
Hence we proceed to Cock, and Cocks, and Cox. 

In the Great Roll of the Exchequer, for 25 Hen. III, 1241, I have 
found Adam Coc (sometimes Cok), evidently the King’s Cook, at 
Clarendon Palace, near Salisbury, commissioned by the King to 
superintend certain repairs there, and to instruct the workmen, so 
that the £ztchens and stable might be inclosed within the outer wall : 

“In magna porta amovenda, et ea in alio loco ponenda, sicut Adam 
Coc ex parte R. ei dixit, ita quod coquine et stabulum sint infra clau- 
sum, c et xv li viii s. x d.” 

So late as 1503, we find the name spelt Cok on a sepulchral brass at 
Blickling, Norfolk. (Blomefield, xi. 405.) 

Now this clue will clearly explain some of the names which termi- 
nate in -cock, as Meacock, the meat-cook ; Salcock, the salt meat cook ; 
Slocock, the slow-cook ; Badcock, the imperfect cook ; and Grocock, 
the gross or wholesale cook, who kept a cook’s shop. Or Grocock 
may be /e gros coc, or fat cook. And those compounded with Chris- 
tian names are thus readily accounted for : Wilcox will be William the 
cook ; Hancock, Johan the cook (not Anne, for cooks were more fre- 
quently male than female) ; Sandercock, Alexander the cook ; Jeff- 
cock, Jeffrey the cook, etc. The Allcocks may be descended from 
Hal the cook, unless their great ancestor was awle cocus, the Hall- 
cook. 

At the same time, it is evident that some names of this class have 
originated in other ways. Some, no doubt are of local origin, as Lay- 
cock, from Lacock in Wiltshire. Baldcock is perhaps a corruption of 
Baldock, the town in Hertfordshire. Adcock is possibly derived from 
at-Cote, like at-Hill, at-Wood, etc. Compounds of Cote are frequent 
in the West of England, and we have them from all four quarters of 
the compass,—Northcote, Southcote, Eastcote, and Westcote. Onthe 
other hand, Mallcott may be a conversion from /e mal coc, and so be 
synonymous with Badcock. 

It must also be allowed that some of the families of Cock have been 
named after the bird ; and there are various reasons why such a sou- 
briquet should be given to persons of a vain, or noisy, or pugnacious 
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disposition. Old Stowe also helps us to another and more honourable 
origin—the practice of early rising. He tells us that among the earliest 
benefactors to Christ’s Hospital in London, was “one Richard Castel, 
alias Casteller, shoomaker, dwelling in Westminster, a man of great 
travaile and labour in his faculty with his owne hands, and such a one 
as was named, Zhe Cocke of Westminster, because, both winter and 
summer, hee was at his worke before foure of the clocke in the morn- 
ing. 

There is a highly respectable family which bears the name of Cocke- 
rell, Were the allusion to the birdis undeniable ; Dr. Littleton, in his 
Latin Dictionary, interprets the word “ pullaster” as “a young cocke- 
rel, or a little dwarf cock.” Shakespeare, in his Tempest, Act ii. sc. 1, 
has applied these terms to human characters : 

Antonio. Which, of he, or Adrian, for a good wager, first begins to crow ? 

Sebastian. The old cock. 


Antonio. The cockrel. 
Sebastian. Done ! 


7. ho. N. 
New Names to Old Streets. 

[18i1, Fart IL, p. 238.) P 

In your last Supplement, p. 634, A. Z. notices the practice of 
giving new names to old streets in this Metropolis. Some, perhaps, 
have been changed for more reputable names, as the streets have 
been improved by more respectable inhabitants : such as Poor Jewry- 
lane ; Cow-lane, Smithfield ; Petty France, Westminster, now called 
York-street, etc. ; but however modernized, I understand the old 
name is retained in the parish books. 

There is another point with regard to new streets which I have 
noticed, and that is, the Orthography. I will mention two, which I 
have recently observed, both leading into Russel-square : at one end 
of Guildford-street the ¢ is omitted, and to Montagu-street the ¢ is 
added ; to prove that both are incorrect, it is only necessary to 
mention, that the first is named after the town in Surrey, the latter 
from the name and title of the Duke, who built Montagu-house, now 
the British Museum. The builders of streets think of profit, and to 
give a fashionable name; with propriety, or orthography, they have 
nothing to do, and the work is left to an ignorant painter; but I 
think the better-informed resident, against whose house the erroneous 
word is painted, should have it corrécted, and this I should certainly 
do if the case were my own. Allow a short illustration : I was lately 
at Brighton ; in passing down a street, a painter was at work, tonamea 
court or passage; he had proceeded, “Belle Sav.” ‘“ Hold,” said I, “my 
friend, you intend to make the va w.”—“No;” was the reply. “Then 
you should omit the ¢ in Bell, otherwise you will paint an English 
to a French word; either let it be ‘ Bell-Savage,’ or ‘ Belle-Sauvage.’” 
—Said the man, “I suppose you are right, but I must Bee my in- 
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structions on this paper ; for myself, I am ignorant of language, and 
thought I was following the directions of those who knew better.” 
Yours, etc., 1 ist 


The following (among many others) are the former and present 
names of places inquired after by A. Z., p. 634; but the times when 
such alterations took place I am not able to state. 


Former Names, Present Names. 
Hog Lane, St. Giles’s - -. + Crown Street, Soho. 
Hedge Lane, Charing Cross - - Whitcombe Street. 


Tyburn Road, from Mary-le-bone 
Lane to the Turnpike - pene Bee 
Crabtree Street, from Tottenham Boe Street and Charles 


Court Road to Titchfield Street Street. 
Dyot Street, St. Giles’s - - - George Street. 
Panton Street, Coventry Street - Arundel Street, Panton Square. 
Coney Court, Gray’s Inn - - Gray’s Inn Square. 
Grange Street, Theobald’s Road - Green Street. 
Mutton Hill, Clerkenwell = - - Vine Street. 
Ra oe miter ae saan Foley Place, and Foley Street. 
ee ss a au Lane, aoe \ King Street, and Duke Street. 


Yours, etc., R. M—rr—TT, 


Resemblance of the Names of British Rivers. 

[1831, Part l., Ap. 395-399-] 

It is indisputably certain that the western countries of Europe were 
formerly in the possession of the Celtic nation, who not only inhabited 
those parts which border on the British isles, but extended so far that 
Ptolemy and Ephorus have denominated Europe “ Celtica.” 

‘We see every nation in Europe,” says General Vallancey, “look- 
ing up to the Celtic as their mother tongue.” M. Boullet, in his 
essay on the Celtic language, states, that the Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, English, Swedish, Runic, Anglo-Saxon, and other languages 
owe their origin to this. 

Edward Llwyd, a celebrated Welsh scholar, and well acquainted 
with Irish, finding that the names of places, lands, waters, hills and 
dales in this island were in the Irish language, supposed that Britain 
must formerly have been occupied by that people. Having men- 
tioned that the Cantabrian, the Welsh, and the Irish languages have 
great affinity, he adds, “‘ Whoever takes notice of a great many names 
of rivers and mountains throughout the kingdom, will find no reason 
to doubt, but that the Irish must have been the inhabitants when 
those names were imposed upon them,” 
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Stukeley had the same opinion. “At this very day,” says he, in 
his Essay on Stonehenge, “in Wales they call every antiquated 
appearance beyond memory ‘Irish.’ In the north they call old 
foundations ‘ Peights-houses.’ Every thing is Pictish whose origin 
they donot know. TZzhese people are conscious that they are not the 
aborigines.” 

Camden, speaking of the difference of names, says, ‘“‘ We ourselves 
in England are called by the Welchmen, ‘Irishmen,’ and the highland 
Scots ‘ Sassons.’” 

The signification of a few of the names of rivers which occur in 
Great Britain, has been copied in the present paper from O’Connor’s 
Chronicles; the rest are mentioned merely on account of the 
similarity of their construction. 

The Avon, a British word for a river, pronounced by the Irish 
Aune, gives name to 

1. The Stratford Avon, which rising near Naseby in Northampton- 
shire, passes Rugby, Warwick, and Stratford, and falls into the Severn 
at Tewksbury. 

2. The Salisbury Avon, rising near Great Bedwin in Wilts, falls 
into the English Channel at Christchurch Bay. 

3. The Lower Avon rises at Tetbury in Gloucestershire, and 
passing Chippenham, Bath, and Bristol, falls into the Severn. 

4. The Avon in Monmouthshire, which falls into the Usk at 
Caerleon. 

5. The Avon of Devonshire. 

6. The Avon in Merionethshire falls into the sea at Barmouth. 

7. The Avon in Glamorganshire falls into the Severn near Neath. 

8. The Little Avon in Gloucestershire, rising at Chipping Sodbury, 
falls into the Severn at Berkely. 

9. The Avon in Stirlingshire falls into the Forth. 

to. The Aven in Banffshire falls into the Spey. 
11. The Aven in Lanarkshire falls into the Clyde. 

The Aven also occurs in Bretagny. 

The Nen is the ancient Aufona. 

The Alan, from Al Aune, the Great River, occurs in Cornwall. 

The Allan is in Denbighshire. 

Alaunus, or Alne, in Northumberland, flows into the sea. 

The Allen in Dorsetshire. 

The Alon in Northumberland flows into the Tyne. 

The Allen in Flintshire. 

The Alne in Warwickshire. 

The Tay in Scotland, is derived from Taoi, winding. So meander- 
ing are these waters, that the stream is redundantly called by those 
who do not understand the meaning of the name, “ The winding 
Tay.” The river Theiss or Tobiske, the western limit of the Daci, 
is of the same name, as well as the Taw or Tajus in chia and 
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many rivers in the lands of the Silures, and the Tees of the 
Brigantes, all named by the same race.* 

From “ Taoi,” winding, also is derived the Towy of Wales. The 
Tay is found in China. The Taw is in Devonshire, and the Tavy 
and Tamai of the same county is probably Ta Vech and Ta Maur, 
“the Great and Little Tay.” The Tees occurs again in Hampshire. 

The Dart is from “ Dorta,” poured out with violence. 

The Camel in Cornwall, and Cam in Cambridgeshire, from “Cam,” 
crooked. The Cam occurs again in Gloucestershire. There is a 
river called the Kama in Russia. 

The Thames is derived from “Tam,” still or quiet. The river 
Temes gives name to Temeswar in Hungary. The Teme flows into 
the Severn near Worcester; the Tame runs through Staffordshire ; 
the Taume is a river of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

The Axe, which occurs in Somerset and Dorsetshire, is from 
“ Uisge,” water, from which are derived the rivers Esk, and the Exe 
or Isca. 

The Clyst, from “ Clist,” swift. 

From ‘“ Tave,” still, quiet, which is properly spelt Tam, is derived 
the Tave, and perhaps the Tavy. The Tave occurs in Caermarthen 
and Brecknockshire. The Tava flows into the Danube; another 
river of the same name in Moravia, empties itself into the Morava. 

In Monmouthshire, the Rhymny is Rannwye, “the Water of 
Division,” from the Iberian Ranu, “ Division,” and the British word 
“Wye,” a river. 

The Rhee, a Saxon term for a river, rises at Ashwell in Hertford- 
shire ; the Rhea is a river of Worcestershire ; the Rea in Shropshire ; 
the Rhie in Yorkshire runs into the Derwent; in classical Geography 
the Rha flows into the Tanais; the Rha is the ancient name of the 
Volga. 

The Dee in Scotland runs through Kircudbrightshire ; another 
river of the same name passes Aberdeen; the Dee in Wales runs 
through Merioneth and Cheshire ; the latter is supposed to mean 
* Holy Water.” 

In Wales the Cledaugh is from ‘ Clodach,” dirty, or slimy. 

The Munnou, from “ Min,” Iberian for smooth, and the British 
Wye, a river. The Minho of Spain is from the same. The Minio, 
also in Italy, now the Mignone, falls into the Tuscan sea. 

The Dore of Herefordshire, from ‘“ Duor,” water ; from the same 
derivation is the Douro of Spain, and the ancient Dur of Ireland ; as 
well as the four English rivers Derwent. The Duranius or Dordogne 
falls into the Garonne, and the Dora into the Po. 

The Lug, from “ Luga,” the lesser, in comparison with the Wye. 

The Lon of Lancaster, from Lonn, “strong, fretful ;” the Lune 
runs through Durham. 


* O’Connor’s Chronicles, i. 335. 
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The Ken from Cean, “the Head,” occurs in Kircudbright, West- 
moreland, and Devonshire. The Kennett from “Cen Tath,” the 
river at the head of the land, occurs in Wiltshire and Cambridgeshire. 

The Abus or Humber, from “ Aibeis,” an estuary. 

The Swale, from “ Suet,” leaping. 

The Calder, “Cal Duor,” the water that encloses. This river 
divided the Brigantes of Lancaster and York. 

The Wharf, from “ Garbh,” rough or boisterous. 

The Gare or Yare runs through Norfolk; and another river of 
that name is in the Isle of Wight. : 

The Loder, from “ Laider,” strong. 

The Eimot, from “ Eim,” quick. 

Loch Lomond, “ Loc Lo Aman,” a lake, the water of which is the 
expansion of a river. The same name as Lacus Lemannus, the Lake 
of Geneva, and Loc Leiman, the Lake of Killarney. 

The Ouse, from “ Uisge,” water, occurs in Yorkshire, Huntingdon, 
and Sussex. The Ousa is in Siberia, the Great Owzen in Russia. 
The Isis springs in Gloucestershire, the Ise in Lunenburg, in Lower 
Saxony, flows into the Weser; the Oise occurs in Holland; in France 
the Oise falls into the Seine. 

The Adur occurs in Sussex; the Adour flows into the sea near 
Bayonne. 

The Brent is a river of Middlesex. The Brant of Anglesey rises 
near Beaumaris. The Brenta runs through the Venetian territory ; 
the Brentz is a river of Wirtemberg, which falls into the Danube. 

The river Colne occurs in Middlesex and Essex; the Colun or 
Clun is in Shropshire. 

The Don gives name to Doncaster in Yorkshire ; another river of 
this name runs near Aberdeen. The Don of Eastern Europe is sup- 
posed to be derived from “‘ Duna,” a Median term for a river. 

The Cher is a river of France ; the Char runs through Dorsetshire ; 
the Ceira occurs near Coimbra in Spain. 

The Cherwell falls into the Isis. 

The Ivel falls into the Ouse in Bedfordshire ; another Ivel occurs 
in Somersetshire. 

The Mease falls into the Trent near Derby; the Maese is a river 
of Holland; the Meuse of France falls into the Rhine; the Muesa 
of Switzerland falls into the Ticino. 

The Lee runs through Hertfordshire, and also occurs in Cheshire. 
In Ireland the Lee flows near Cork ; the Ley occurs in Holland. 

The Oke is a river of Devonshire ; the Oak of Berkshire; the 
Ochus is in Asia. 

The Wye, signifying “water,” occurs in Monmouthshire and 
Derbyshire. The Wey is a river of Dorsetshire; another Wey of 
Surrey falls into the Thames. 

“¢ And chalky Whey that rolls a milky wave.” 
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The Eider is a river of Ireland; the Eyder, of Denmark. ; 

The Laine of Cornwall runs into the Camel; the Lane is a river 
in Kerry ; the Lahn flows into the Rhine. : 3 

The Sure passes Waterford; the Sure also empties itself into the 
Moselle in Luxembourgh. 

The Stour occurs in Warwickshire, Dorset, Worcestershire, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and Kent. Nearchus, by the command of Alexander 
the Great, sailed down the Stour, a branch of the Indus. The Stura 
falls into the Po. 

The Senus is one of the ancient rivers of Ireland ; the Saone flows 
into the Rhone ; the Seine passes Paris. 

The Rother occurs in Yorkshire, Sussex, and Kent; the City of 
Rotterdam takes its name from the Rotte, which there flows into the 
Maese. The Roth falls into the Inn. 

The Leche of Gloucestershire falls into the Thames; the Lichus 
or Lech in Germany flows into the Danube; the Lick of East 
Prussia flows into the Vistula. 

The Laden is a river of Durham ; the Ladon is in Arcadia. 

From Dobh, pronounced Dhove, “ the Swelling Flood,” is probably 
derived the Dove of Derbyshire, and the Dove or Dyffi of Merioneth. 
The Frome occurs in Herefordshire, Dorset, and Somersetshire. 

The Nid is a river of Yorkshire; the Nidus or Nith of Dumfries ; 
the Neath of Glamorgan. 

The Usk of Monmouthshire is from “ Uisge,” water; the Uzka 
flows into the Dneister. The Wiske is a river of Yorkshire, a river 
whose name bears a closer resemblance to “ Uisge.” The Aisch 
occurs in Franconia. 

The Clyde, a river of Flintshire, occurs again at Glasgow. 

The Villy runs into the Nith, in Scotland ; a similar river, the Willy, 
gave name to Wilton and Wiltshire. 

The Ure is a river of Yorkshire; a stream of the same name falls 
into the Moselle. 

The Tone gives name to Taunton in Somersetshire ; the Tun to 
Tunbridge in Kent. 

The Tyne occurs in Northumberland and Cumberland. The Teino 
flows by Pavia into the Po. The Teign in Devonshire falls into the 
sea at Teignmouth. 

The Clare, a name of a river in Suffolk, occurs again in Ireland, 
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SIGNS OF INNS, ETC. 


wo Sora 


On Sign-Posts. 

[1738, AP. 526, 527.] 

UR countrymen display their genius and tempers in several 
respects, upon their Sign-Posts, particularly in their Mottoes 
and Inscriptions. 

Though nothing is more common in England than the Sign of a 
Cannon, especially in our seaport towns, I never saw the French 
king’s inscription upon it, “ Ratio ultima Regum ;” nor that of Oliver 
Cromwel, which, I think. infinitely more expressive, viz., ‘‘O Lord, 
open thou my lips, and my mouth shall show forth Thy praise.” 
This I observe with pleasure, because it would certainly be inexcus- 
able at present, when we scorn to make use of such brutish, unphi- 
losophical arguments, as the “ mouth of a cannon.” No, the mouths 
of our Ministers and Ambassadors have been long found, by experience, 
to be more rational and prevailing. Several other peculiarities of a 
nation may be discovered by the choice of their Signs, and the In- 
scriptions upon them. 

As first, their wit and art in drawing customers to their houses. As 
for instance : 

“The best Drink under the Suz.” 


“Search all the Town over, and you'll find good Ale at the Zas#.” 
At a little house in the road to Hounslow : 

“ Poor Jack striving to Live.” 
In that called the King’s Road to Fulham : 


“The Szaz is slow, 
And I am ldw ;—So 
What d’ye think ? 
Pray stop and drink.” 


Besides this skill and address, in drawing customers to their houses, 
they likewise show a true judgment of the world ; particularly in the 
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following inscription, which is very common, both in town and 
country: 
“ Drink here, and drown all sorrow. 
Pay to-day, and trust to-morrow.” 


Which might be applied to much higher people than poor Alehouse 
tiplers ; and I believe some of the best tradesmen in this town would 
be obliged to me, if I could inculcate, the same maxims into the 
minds of their premier customers. 

Secondly, the Religion and Loyalty of the English people are 
equally discovered upon their Signs, and the mottoes upon them. 

As to Loyalty, what is so common as the sign of the King’s Head, 
or the King’s Arms? And when we happen to have a popular Prince of 
Wales, like the Black Prince, to mention no others, the Feathers are 
equally common, and sometimes even predominant. 

I am not antiquary enough to account how the Bell originally hap- 
pened to have this venerable motto inscribed upon it: “ Fear God, 
and honour the King ;” but it being grown trite, a jovial innkeeper, a 
great lover of poetry, desired a reverend and facetious divine, his cus- 
tomer, to turn the same motto into verse. The man had but little 
room on his Sign; and yet, being postmaster, insisted upon having 
his loyalty fully expressed ; so that the worthy clergyman was obliged 
to leave out the “ fear of God,” and happily executed the other part, 
in the following beautiful tetrastick : | 


“ Let the King 
Live long ; 
Dong ding, 
Ding dong.” 


The people of England are a nation of politicians, from the first 
minister down to the cobler, and peculiarly remarkable for hanging 
out their principles upon their sign-posts. Of this almost every street | 
in London gives us abundant instances ; but I think the most curious is 
at a little alehouse on the road to Greenwich, where there is the sign 
of a man, pretty corpulent, with his legs straddling upon two hogs- 
heads, and this motto under it: 


“ Stand fast, Sir Robert.” 


I could not read this without trembling for the poor man, and am 
really surprised that Mr. P—xt—n hath not yet taken due notice of 
it; for what can be more easy than to lay an information against the 
master of the house, in the usual form, setting forth, “ that the said 
alehouse-keeper, being a seditious person, and wickedly and mali- 
ciously devising to vilify and traduce the Government of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, did on the — day of — publish, or cause to be 
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published, a certain scandalous and seditious sign ; viz. a corpulent 
man straddling between two hogsheads (izuendo, Sir Robert Walpole); 
stand fast (nuendo, that he is at present in a tottering condition) ; 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity, to the great scandal of those employed in the administration 
of his government, in contempt of the laws, etc.”?—A thousand wit- 
nesses might be produced to prove that such a sign, with such an 
Inscription, is actually exhibited to public view; and if the poor man 
should happen to be tried bya special jury, I am at a loss to guess 
soko defence he could make against Mr. Attorney-General’s innuen- 

oes. 

Signs of Inns, Etc. 
[1818, Part Z., pp. 225-228.] 


I never pass through any town, that I have not frequently travelled 
through before, without having my attention irresistibly attracted by 
the signs of the inns ; and indeed, protruding, as they generally do, 
from the houses, and painted in the most gaudy colours, they seem 
not only to solicit but to demand the observation of the stranger. As 
examples of this staring propensity, I can adduce no less personages 
than Lord High Treasurer Harley and his illustrious friend the Dean 
of St. Patrick, the latter of whom informs us that, as they travelled 
along, they 

“Would gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs.” 


Now I am glad of this, for I am almost as fond of authorities as 
the writers in the time of our “ British Solomon,” James I. ; one of 
whom, Burton, ‘Democritus Junior,” in his “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” having told us that men naturally lament the death of a dear 
friend, thinks it prudent to corroborate so disputable an assertion by 
quotations from Virgil, Catullus, Lucan, Tacitus, and Ortelius. The 
late lamented Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, very satisfactorily proves 
that Sterne was indebted for many exquisite passages to this hodge- 
podge of undigested learning and strange conceits; at the same time 
it must be admitted that in several instances the alchemy of Sterne’s 
genius has converted Burton’s lead into gold. But I am rambling 
strangely from the object I had in view, which was to offer some re- 
marks upon those signs, the origin of which is becoming obscure, or 
which are connected with some remarkable event. In so doing, I 
have very little or no claim to originality of information or conjecture, 
mine being almost entirely a compilation, and in some instances ob- 
tained from your own pages ; but I have myself derived amusement 
in the employmenf, and since the apparent absurdity of many of the 
devices has excited the wit of several authors, and been the subject 
of many amusing essays (see Zatler No. 18 and 873; Spectator, 28 ; 
Adventurer, 89; World, 45 ; and Mirror, 82), you may not perhaps 
reject this attempt “ to chronicle small beer.” HINYBORO, 
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ApamM AND Eyer,—I consider this not infrequent sign to be a 
vestige of 


“Those shows which once profan’d the sacred page, 
The barb’rous ‘ Mysteries’ of our infant stage ;” 


in which Adam and Eve were among the principal of the “ Dramatis 
Personz.” Stow tells us that in 1409 at Clerkenwell, “‘ The Creation of 
the World ” was acted by the Company of Parish Clerks before a very 
large assembly, and that the performance occupied eight days. In 
one of the Chester Whitsun plays, originally acted in 1328, and re- 
peated so lately as 1600, Adam and Eve appear in a state of complete 
nudity ; Eve converses with the serpent ; eats of the forbidden fruit, 
and gives to Adam ; after which they procure coverings of fig-leaves. 
And all this was witnessed with composure by a numerous assemblage 
of doth sexes. eee: 

Dreadfully gross as these representations appear to us, is there not 
more real indelicacy in the female exposure of modern days? The 
true test consists in the emotions excited, or intended so tobe. There 
is no immodesty in the nakedness of a savage: and among our unre- 
fined ancestors the only sentiments occasioned by these strange spec- 
tacles were probably those of religion; but in the ball-rooms of the 
rgth century it is almost necessary to be “ more or less than man” to 
escape from voluptuous imaginations. The female who thus endea- 
vours to obtain a husband shoots widely of the mark, for even the 
most dissipated would say 


“Such would I have my mzstress, not my wife.” 


** When dressed for the evening the girls nowadays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave. 
Nor blame them, for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited to Zve ?” 


Almost the only remain of the once splendid Abbey of Stratford 
Langton, in Essex, consists of a beautiful arch in front of the Adam 
and Eve public-house. 

ALFRED’s HEap is the appropriate sign of a principal inn at Wantage, 
in Berkshire, where he was born in 849. 


“ Alfred thine, 
In whom the splendour of heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when govern’d well, 
Combine ; whose hallow’d name the Virtues saint, 
And his own Muses love ; the best of Kings !” 
THOMSON. 


It is not to be expected that I should attempt a history, a biography, 
or even a bare enumeration of the name of every eminent person 
whose intended similitude decorates the sign-posts of our public- 
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houses; but some of the most important will be noticed in alpha- 
betical order. 

Alfred fought under his brother, King Ethelred, at Ashdown, in 
871, to commemorate which victory the armorial bearing of Wessex, 
a white horse, was cut, and still remains on “White Horse” hill ; 
ascended the throne the same year; took shelter in the isle of 
Athelney ; visited the Danish camp in the disguise of a harper, and 
obtained a complete victory at Edington, in 878 ; established a power- 
ful English fleet, and thus founded the navy of Britain in 882; de- 
feated the Danish chieftain Hastings ; restored peace to his kingdom; 
divided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings; instituted 
the office of sheriff; composed his Code of Laws ; and established 
the Trial by Jury in 893 ; founded or restored the University of Ox- 
ford, and placed in it learned professors, in 896 ; an excellent poet, 
a good scholar, the author and translator of several works. Regular 
and devout in his religious duties, the founder of many churches, and 
most exemplary in all the domestic relations, this ‘good and 
faithful servant” exchanged his temporal for an eternal crown, in 
gor. 

**¥ decus! I nostrum ! 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt.” 


Although not a very frequent sign, yet “‘ King Alfred,” or “ Alfred’s 
Head,” is to be met with in several large towns. 

ANGEL.—The frequent occurrence of this figure (very often holding 
a coat of arms in its hands) in our antient ecclesiastical and domestic 
edifices, has probably been a principal reason of the present preva- 
lence of this sign. Thus a large inn at Grantham in Lincolnshire 
took its name from some such representations cut in stone in front 
of the building, which was once a Commandery of Knights Templars. 
To this also may be added that an angel is borne as a supporter to 
the arms of very many noble families. 

Tue ARCHERS—THE Bow AND ARROwW.—The English archers were 
the best in the world, and their superiority was particularly evinced 
in the glorious fields of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. i 

“Tt is good to have two strings to your bow,” is a proverb originat- 
ing among archers, who formerly, for fear of accidents, were often 
thus provided, as appears by a law of Charlemagne, issued in the year 
813, which speaks of “arcum cum duabus cordis.” A ring, in the 
possession of Sir John Pringle, found upon the field of battle at 
Bannockburn, represents an archer with a bow having two strings 
attached to it, one of which is drawn up with the arrow, while the 
other remains unemployed. And this passage from Ascham, “ Al- 
though we have two strings put on at once,” proves that the practice 
existed in his time, Temp. Eliz. 

“A fool’s bolt is soon shot,” a proverb quoted by the Duke of 
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Orleans in Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” is derived from a short, thick 
arrow, called a bird-bolt, without a point, and spreading so much as 
to leave a flat surface of the breadth of a shilling. Thus in Marston’s 
* What You Will,” 1607, 


“* Cupid, 
Pox of his bird-bolt! Venus, 
Speak to thy boy to fetch his arrow back, 
Or strike her with a sharp one.” 


The “bird-bolt,” shot from a cross-bow, was an inferior kind of 
archery used by fools, who for obvious reasons were not permitted to 
shoot with “ pointed ” arrows. 

We use the word “ butt,” the place on which the mark to be shot 
at is fixed, metaphorically, to express a silly, passive character, on 
whom any one may with impunity exercise his wit. 

In Shakespeare’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” Benedick says of Bea- 
trice, ‘“‘her affections have their full bent.” This, too, is a metaphor 
derived from archery ; the bow has its “bent” when it is drawn as 
far as it can be. 

Yeoman, though derived by Junius from Geman (Frisick), a vil- 
lager, is by many deduced from the employment of that class of men 
in war as archers, whose bows were made of yew; in like manner as 
the title of esquire is derived from the French ecu, a shield, which it 
was his office to bear before the knight. 

Several motives have been assigned for the planting of the yew 
trees which we so commonly find in churchyards. Steeven’s says, 
“From some of the ancient statutes it appears that every Englishman, 
while archery was practised, was obliged to keep in his house either a 
bow of yew or some other wood. It would seem, therefore, that yews 
were not only planted in churchyards to defend the churches from 
the wind, but on account of their use in making bows ; while, by the 
benefit of being secured in enclosed places, their poisonous quality 
was prevented from doing mischief to the cattle.” 

So also Dr. Trussler says, that in the year 1482 yew trees were en- 
couraged inchurchyards (as being fenced from the cattle) for the making 
of bows. But Mr. Brand asks, ‘‘ Are not all plantation grounds fenced 
from cattle ?” and adds, ‘“ How much more probable the conjecture 
of Dr. Browne, that the planting of yew trees in churchyards seems to 
derive its origin from antient funeral rites, in which from its perpetual 
verdure it was used as an emblem of the resurrection.” 

Although in this article I have already run a long way out of 
bounds, yet I am disposed to play the truant still more, and I do not 
think that your readers will be displeased if they have not before seen 
“The Archers’ Song,” which was related to me by a lady since dead, 
and which I have never met with in print, 
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‘Bright Phoebus ! thou patron of poets below, 
Assist me of Archers to sing ; 
For you we esteem as the god of the doz, 
As well as the god of the string, 
My old buck. 


The fashion of shooting ’twas you who began, 
When you shot forth your beams from the skies, 
The sly urchin Cupid first follow’d the plan, 
And the goddesses shot with their eyes, 
The bright girls. 


Diana, who slaughter’d the brutes with her darts, 
Shot only one lover or so: 
For Venus excell’d her in shooting at hearts, 
And had always more strings to her bow, 
A sly jade. 


On beautiful Iris Apollo bestow’d 
A dow of most wonderful hue : 
It soon grew her Aoddy-horse, and as she rode 
On it, like an arrow she flew, 
Gaudy dame. 


To earth came the art of the Archers at last, 
And was follow’d with eager pursuit ; 
But the Sons of Apollo all others surpass ; 
With such very long bows do they shoot, 
Lying dogs, 


Ulysses, the hero of Greece, long ago 
In courage and strength did excel, 
So he left in his house an zxflexible bow, 
And a far more inflexible belle, 

Lucky rogue. 


The Parthians were bowmen of old, and their pride 
Lay in shooting and scampering too ; 
But Britons thought better the sport to divide, 
So they shot, and their enemtes flew, 
The brave boys. 


Then a health to the brave British bowmen be crown’d ; 
May their courage ne’er sit in the dark ; 
May their strings be all good, and their bows be all sound, 
And their arrows fly true to the mark ! 
British boys.” 
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Tur Bac or NaIts was, and perhaps still is, the name of an inn at 
Chelsea ; which may be noticed as the xe plus ultra of ludicrous cor- 
ruption, having originally been a group of Bacchanals. 

BaRBER’s PoLE.—It has been said that the original distinction of our 
barbers’ shops was the figure of a human head or poll (a name now 
almost obsolete, excepting in poll-tax), and that from cheapness or 
convenience it was changed into a long, thick stick, because that too 
is called a pole. But surgery and shaving were formerly practised 
by the same person, whence the corporate company of Barber-chirur- 
geons ; and the original intention of the parti-coloured staff over their 
doors was to show that the master of the shop could breathe a vein 
as well as mow a beard; such a staff to this day by village practi- 
tioners being put into the hand of a patient undergoing the operation 
of phlebotomy. The white band which accompanies the staff was 
meant to represent the fillet thus elegantly twined about it. 

BEAR—BEAR AND RacGED Starr.—A very great proportion of our 
signs exhibit the arms of some popular character, or family of distinc- 
tion residing in the neighbourhood. At present the whole coat is 
most commonly displayed ; but formerly, and even now in several in- 
stances, the inn-keeper was contented with the crest, a supporter, or a 
conspicuous bearing. 

“Old Nevil’s crest 
The Rampant Bear chain’d to the Ragged Staff,” 


still frequent, we may conjecture to have been, once, a very popular 
sign, as it was borne by that “ centre-shaking thunder-clap of war,” 
that “ proud setter-up and puller-down of kings,” Richard Nevil, Earl 
of Warwick, who was slain at the battle of Barnet in 1471. 

Bear-baiting was a favourite amusement of our ancestors. Sir 
Thomas Pope entertained Queen Mary and the Princess Elizabeth at 
Hatfield with a grand exhibition of “ bear-baiting, with which their 
Highnesses were right well content.” Bear-baiting was part of the 
amusement of Elizabeth among “the Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth 
Castle.” Rowland White, speaking of the Queen, then in her 67th 
year, says, “Her Majesty is very well. This day she appoints a 
Frenchman to do feats upon a rope in the Conduit Court. To- 
morrow she has commanded the bears, the bull, and the ape to be 
bayted in the tilt-yard. Upon Wednesday she will have solemne 
dawncing.” 

The office of Chief Master of the Bears was held under the Crown 
with a salary of 16d. per diem. Whenever the King chose to enter- 
tain himself or his visitors with this sport, it was the duty of the 
Master to provide bears and dogs, and to superintend the baiting ; 
and he was invested with unlimited authority to issue commissions 
and to send his officers into every county in England, who were em- 
powered to seize and take away any bears, bulls, or dogs that they 
thought mect for his Majesty’s service. 
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The latest record by which this diversion was publicly authorised, 
is a grant to Sir Sanders Duncombe, Oct. 11, 1661, for “the sole 
practising and profit of the fighting and combating of wild and 
domestic beasts within the realm of England for the space of fourteen 
years.” 

Occasional exhibitions of this kind were continued till about the 
middle of the 18th century. 


(1818, Part 7, ~. 296.] 


Bac o’ Naits.—It is not without regret that I am tempted to start 
a doubt on the ingenious etymology of the Bag o’ Nails, givenin your 
last number, p. 228, by a correspondent, from whose lucubrations I 
promise myself much amusement ; but I remember a very few years 
ago a Bag of Nails, certainly not Bacchanals, the sign of an Iron- 
monger’s shop in Goswell Street. It is not uncommon for landlords 
or builders of inns and public-houses, to hang out as signs emblems 
of their former trades. Thus in a new street, built a few years ago 
by a blacksmith retired from business, with a public-house in it of 
course, the Smith’s Arms were displayed: and the Bricklayer’s Arms, 
Cooper’s Arms, Axe, Woolpack, Windmill, and various other well- 
known signs, were apparently derived from this source. 

Still I do not think it very improbable, that the Bag o’ Nails, instead 
of being a corruption, was a figure of rhetorick ; the bag of nails, 
originally represented on the sign, being intended by the erudite 
landlord to be read Bacchanals: though, as has been the case with 
more important hieroglyphics, the signification was doomed to perish, 
while the figure remained. “Sic transit gloria puzdi!’ The practice 
was certainly familiar in the reign of Elizabeth, whose head figured 
conspicuously in this way ; and I hope I shall do no injury to the 
King’s Head, or other ead taverns or inns, by observing, that they 
no doubt sprung from the classical paronomasia ; though it may excite 
a horror for them in Mr. R. Trevelyan, and others, if any other such 
there be, who are troubled in a similar degree with the enc 

Cae 6 


[1818, Part Z., p. 606.] 


Your correspondents are mistaken in the origin of the sign of the 
Bag of Nails. It was neither a corruption of Bacchanals, nor a 
figure of rhetoric, but arose in the following manner. At Pimlico 
(not Chelsea as stated by your first informant) there was a house 
called the Indian Queen, where many of the middling gentry met in 
the evening, and were what is called Parlour Company. It so 
happened, that the landlord had a new sign painted, and mentioning 
this to the visitors, they expressed a wish to see it, whereupon it was 
exhibited before it was put up. Many observations were made upon 
it, and from its not being executed by any one of particular ability, 

17 
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many present discovered various resemblances inthe portrait of the 
sooty Queen. At length, one facetious gentleman declared his 
opinion, that it looked more like “ the Devil carrying a Bag of Nails” 
than an Indian Queen. In this, many afterwards concurred ; and 
this sentiment became so prevalent, that the house acquired the 
significant title of “the Devil and Bag of Nails,” which, from the 
common acceptation of it, eventually superseded that of the Indian 
Queen. This change took place nearly fifty years ago; and so far 
your correspondent “N.S.” may be right, that the symbol of the 
Bag of Nails might present itself to the mind of some person who 
was formerly an ironmonger. This account I had many years ago 
from my father, who was for thirty years an inhabitant of the place, 
and who, “many a time and oft,” has taken his “ Bibere Nonales ” 
there ; and when I was a boy, it was commonly called the Devil and 
Bag of Nails, though the former personage was dropped before my 
time as forming any part of the sign, from its palpable impropriety. 

The house so called remains to this day, and is at the corner near 
Pimlico turnpike, where one road goes to Chelsea, and the other to 
the King’s private road. 

NAMEKITS. 


[1818, Part L., pp. 307-310. ] 

THE Bett—TuE Ruinc or Betis.—Bells were used by the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, but not for religious purposes. They were made 
of brass or iron, and were called Zintinnabula by the Romans, whom 
they summoned to their baths. They were first introduced into 
churches in 458 under Pope Leo I.; or, according to some authors, 
in 400, by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in Campania, whence they derive 
their name of Campane. 

Croyland Abbey in Lincolnshire had the first ring of bells in 
England ; they were put up in Edgar’s reign, and were six in number. 
There are eleven peals of twelve bells, vzz., five in London (at Christ 
Church, Spitalfields; St. Michael’s, Cornhill; St. Martin’s in the 
Fields ; St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; and St. Bride’s, Fleet-street) ; and 
one at Birmingham, Cambridge, Cirencester, Norwich, Shrewsbury, 
and St. Saviour’s, Southwark. There are also in the United Kingdom 
about 50 peals of ten, 360 peals of eight, 500 peals of six, and 250 
peals of five bells. According to Coxe and Porter, the great bell in 
St. Ivan’s Church, Moscow, weighs 288,000 lbs., and that which is 
broken weighed 432,000 lbs. ‘The great bell in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
re-cast in 1785, is 18,667 lbs. The largest bell in this kingdom is 
“The Mighty Tom” of Oxford, which weighs 17,000 lbs. There is a 
bell of the same weight, hung 275 feet from the ground, in the tower 
of the Palazza Vecchio at Florence. The great bell at Exeter 
Cathedral, given by its Bishop Courtenay, weighs 12,500 lbs, ‘Great 
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Tom” of Lincoln weighs 9,894 Ibs. The principal bell of St; Paul’s, 
London, is estimated at 4} tons, or 9,520 lbs. 

Bells were formerly baptized, anointed, exorcised, and blessed by 
the Bishop; and the favourite appellation of “Tom” applied to 
several large bells, probably arose from their having been baptized 
“Thomas” in honour of that “Saint-Traitor” (as Fuller ¢alls him) 
Thomas & Becket, the murdered Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
practice of baptizing and consecrating bells was introduced in 968 by 
Pope John XIII. 

Their supposed uses are described in the Monkish lines : 


“Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos.” 


Thus translated by Fuller: 
Men’s deaths I tell 
Be Fe { By doleful knell. 
Lightning and thunder 
I break asunder. 
On Sabbath all ~ 
Sabbata pango To church I call. 


: The sleepy head 
Excito lentos { I raise from bed. 
{ The winds so fierce 
T do disperse. 
Men’s cruel rage 
I do assuage. 


Fulgura frango { 


Dissipo ventos 


Paco cruentos { 


“Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voco, congrego Clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, Pestem fugo, Festa decoro. 


“J praise the true God, call the people, convene the clergy, lament 
the dead, dispel pestilence, and grace festivals.” 


Bells were also considered as demonifuges; and were rung, as 
Durand informs us, “ Ut demones timentes fugiant—Timent enim 
auditis tubis ecclesiz, scilicet campanis ; sicut aliquis tyrannus timet, 
audiens in terra sua tubas alicujus potentis regis inimici sui.” 

Steevens says, ‘‘ The bell antiently rung before expiration was called 
The passing bell, i.e., the bell that solicited prayers for the soul passeng 
into another world.” And Mr. Douce conjectures that it was origin- 
ally used to drive away demons who were watching to take possession 
of the soul of the deceased. 

The Curfew (from the French couvre-feu) was instituted by William 
the Conqueror, who commanded that a bell should be rung every 
night at eight o’clock, on hearing which, all people were to put out 


their fire and candle. 
17—2 
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“The Bell-inn at Edmonton” has acquired great celebrity from 
Cowper’s tale of “ John Gilpin.” 

The proverbial expression of bearing the bell probably originated in 
the ornament of a bell bestowed on winning race-horses; whence 
races during the reign of James I. were styled Bell courses ; and hence 
perhaps one cause of the popularity of this sign. 


BELLE SauvaGE.—The coaches that ran to this well-known inn in 
London used to have painted on their sides a large bell and a savage 
man, but from Nightingale’s London, I find that the coffee-house 
exhibits, what was supposed to have been the original sign, the repre- 
sentation of a savage woman, derived from a romantic story of a 
beautiful wild French female called “Za Belle Sauvage.” But the 
real etymon, both of the inn, and: yard or court of the same name in 
which it is situate, appears to be in the name of /sabella Savage, a 
lady who once possessed these premises, and conveyed them to the 
Cutlers’ Company. 


BisHop Buiazze.—This is a very popular ale-house sign in the 
cloathing counties, as he is the patron saint of Woolcombers, and to 
him is generally, but erroneously, ascribed the invention of their art ; 
his usual representation, with a comb in his hand, being merely 
allusive to his martyrdom by Agricolaus in 289, when he was beheaded, 
after having had his flesh lacerated by zvom combs. He is said to have 
been Bishop of Sebasta, or Sebask, in Cappadocia, or, according to 
other writers, of Sebastia, a city of Armenia, and to have visited 
England, fixing his residence at the village, in Cornwall, thence 
named St. Blazey. 


BiLackmoor’s Heap.—A Negro’s head is the crest of the Marquesses 
of Hertford and Drogheda, the Earls Newburgh, Annesley, and Mount- 
norris, Lords Grantley and Lyttelton. 

It is supposed that the Morris dance, or Moorish dance, was intro- 
duced into England in the reign of Edward III. when the glorious 
Black Prince, by his victory at Najara or Navaretta, restored Don 
Pedro to the throne of Castile: Pedro’s two daughters were married 
to the Black Prince’s brothers. 


Biossoms Inn, a considerable coach inn in London, derives its 
name from its antient sign, on which was painted a figure of St. 
Lawrence in a border of d/ossoms or flowers. Hence also the lane in 
which the house is situate is called Lawrence-lane.* 

St. Lawrence was born at Osea in Arragon, and was broiled to death 
on a gridiron, August ro, 258. The foundation of the famous palace 
of the Escurial, about fifteen miles from Madrid, was laid by Philip 
II. in 1563, in honour of this patron Saint of Spain, and in com- 
memoration of the victory which, aided by the English,’ he obtained 


[* See Notes and Queries, fifth series, x. 445, xi. 18, 278, 377.] 
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on St. Lawrence’s day, 1557, at St. Quintin, when the Constable and 
chief nobles of France were taken prisoners by Philip’s General, the 
Duke of Savoy. In its princival front is a statue of the patron Saint 
holding a gridiron, and this instrument of martyrdom appears in 
almost every ornament in the building. This edifice, considered by 
the Spaniards as the eighth wonder of the world, cost eight millions 
sterling. A Church near it is dedicated to this Saint. 


THE Bue Boar, as we now generally see it represented on sign- 
boards, was one of the badges of cognizance borne by the house of 
York, and is described in the antient memorandum found by Henry 
Ellis, Esq., and inserted in the Archzologia, vol. xvii. [p. 227],* as 
having “his tuskis and his cleis and his membrys of golde.”—The boar, 
we may presume, was a very common sign in the reign of Richard III. 
(though it was probably at that time most frequently represented 
white) in compliment to that Monarch, whose crest and one of whose 
supporters it was. In his reign, one William Collingbourn was 
executed for being the author of some verses on the King and his 
Ministers, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir William Catesby, and Lord 
Lovell, which began : 


“The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dogge, 
Rule all Englonde under an Aogge.” 


And Shakespeare makes Richmond characterize his rival as 
“ A wretched bloody and devouring var.” 


When Richard passed through Leicester immediately before the 
battle of Bosworth Field, he slept at an inn, which, according to 
tradition, was called the White Boar, but after the battle the landlord 
changed it to the Blue Boar, a name which it has ever since retained 
(though long disused as a public-house) and which has also given its 
appellation to the lane in which it is placed. Richard added to the 
College of Heralds a pursuivant at arms, called, after his crest, 
Blanch Sanglier, who had the mournful office of carrying his brave 
master’s dead body, in a manner most dishonourable to the conqueror, 
perfectly naked, the feet hanging on one side, and the hands on the 
other, on the back of a horse to Leicester, where it was interred. 
Henry VII. abolished the title of Blanch Sanglier, and instituted that 
of Rouge Dragon, the armorial bearing of the Welsh Princes from 
whom he was descended. The change from the white to the blue 
boar would appear strange, as the latter was also a cognizance of 
York, was it not known that it was also the crest of those zealous 
Lancastrians, the De Veres, of whom the Earl of Oxford commanded 

[* The title of the paper is ‘‘ Enumeration and Explanation of the Devices 


formerly borne as badges of Cognizance by the House of York,” and it occupies 
pp- 226—227 of the volume. } 
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the front line of Richmond’s army at Bosworth on the memorable 
August 22, 1485. ‘This family was a younger branch of the powerful 
house of Blois, and owned the lordship of Vere or Terr Vere in 
Zealand. Their crest, a boar passant azure, armed and bristled o7, 
was allusive ; Vere or Veer in Dutch signifying boar. 


Boar’s Heap.—The tavern of this name of immortal memory in 
East Cheap, is now converted into two private dwellings, but still 
exhibits the carving of a boar’s head in stone, which is placed in front 
at the juncture of the two houses. Here Shakespeare has placed our 
hostess Quickly ; and here has laid those scenes of unrivalled wit 
and humour between the “true prince” Hal, “ unimitated unimit- 
able” Falstaff, with their companions, Bardolph, Nym, Peto, and 
Poins. ne 

The scene of Goldsmith’s excellent Essay, No. 19, is also laid in 
this place. 


THE Bott-1n-Tun, a large coach inn, in Fleet Street, London, 
obtains its name from a carving in stone which was once placed in 
the front of the house. This device was probably taken from the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, at its dissolution, or from 
some building erected by the last Prior, William Bolton, whose rebus 
it was ; and at whose old mansion, Canonbury House, iit still remains. 


THE BOWLING-GREEN—THE SKITTLE-GROUND.—These two signs 
generally, but not always, denote that such places of amusement are 
attached to the inns. 

John Taylor, the water poet, in his works, says, that being asked 
who invented the game of bowls, he replied, ‘‘No doubt the philo- 
sopher Bias.” 

It is said (and I almost fear that it may be found in “ Honest Joe 
Miller”) that Charles II, who was very fond of the green, having 
placed his bowl near to the Jack, exclaimed, ‘‘ My soul to a horse-t—d 
nobody beats that!” to which the witty Rochester replied, “If your 
Majesty will lay odds, V'll take you.” 

In Ode xvi. of “ Horace in London.” 


‘“* Happy, for rural business fit, 
Who merely tills his mother wit, 
In humble life he settles, 
Unskill’d in repartee to shine, 
He ne’er exclaims, ‘ Descend, ye nine /’ 
—But when he plays at skz¢7les,” 


THE Boxers—THE WRESTLERS.—I am no enemy to those exhi- 
bitions of hardihood and prowess which these signs are intended to 
represent. . That truly English statesman, Mr. Windham, in a, letter 
published in the Memoir of his Life by Amyot, prefixed to his 
“Speeches,” says, “‘ A smart contest this between Maddox and Rich- 
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man! Why are we to boast so much of the mative valour of our 
troops, as shown at Talavera, at Vimiera, and at Maida, yet to dis- 
courage all the practices and habits which tend to keep alive the 
same sentiments and feelings? The sentiments that filled the minds 
of the three thousand spectators who attended the two pugilists, were 
just the same in kind as those which inspired the higher combatants 
on the occasions above enumerated. It is the circumstances only in 
which they are displayed, that make the difference. 


*¢ Ffe that the world subdued had been 
But the best wrestler on the green.’ 


There is no sense in the answer always made to this, ‘Are no men 
brave but boxers? Bravery is found in all habits, classes, circum- 
stances, and conditions. But have habits and institutions of one sort 
no tendency to form it more than of another? Longevity is found 
in persons of habits the most opposite; but are not certain habits 
more favourable to it than others? The courage does not arise from 
mere boxing, from the mere beating or being beat ; but from the 
sentiments excited by the contemplation and cultivation of such 
practices. Will it make no difference in the mass of a people, 
whether their amusements are all of a pacific, pleasurable, and 
effeminate nature, or whether they are of a sort that calls forth a 
continued admiration of prowess and hardihood ?” 

Cornwall is celebrated for athletic exercises, particularly wrestling. 
A “Cornish hug ” has been long proverbial. 


THe Butt—Bu.i’s HEaD—BULL AND GATE—BULL AND MouTuH. 
—The bull is a very frequent armorial bearing, and an equally frequent 
sign. We see it of almost all colours at our inns; but the black, 
red, and pied, are the prevailing. | We learn from Mr. Ellis’s memo- 
randum, which has been before referred to [az/e, p. 261], that the Black 
Bull was one of the cognizances of the house of York. The Red 
Bull was the sign of one of the principal antient theatres. The Bull 
in Bishopsgate Street has acquired some celebrity as the London 
residence of Thomas Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, who erected the 
conduit there, and whose epitaph was written by Milton. He used 
to supply the students with horses, but, to give every horse its due 
proportion of rest and labour, would never let one out of its regular 
turn; whence originated the proverb of “ Hobson’s choice, this or 
none.” 

The Bull and Gate in Holborn, represented by a bull and a gate, 
is a corruption of “the Gate of Boulogne,” a gate at Calais on the 
road to Boulogne: and the Bull and Mouth, a large coach inn, which 
has conferred its own name on the street in which it is placed, and 
exhibits a bull standing by the side of a monstrous human mouth, 
almost as large as the bull itself, is a similar corruption of the “ mouth 
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or harbour of Boulogne,” and the sign was probably intended 
originally as a compliment to Henry VIII., who took that sea-port in 
1544. 

“The Busu, the principal tavern at Bristol, and the Ivy Busu, the 
head inn at Carmarthen, originated in the ancient practice of hanging 
a bush at the door of those houses that sold wine, whence the proverb, 
“good wine needs no bush.” Ivy was probably chosen for the doors 
of vintners, that plant being dedicated to Bacchus, whose thyrsus it 
entwined. An innkeeper in Aldersgate Street, London, when 
Charles I. was beheaded, had the carved representation of a bush at 
his house painted black, and the tavern was long afterwards known 
by the name of the “ Mourning Bush in Aldersgate.” I wish that 
the sign were revived, as a memorial of a man who had the courage 
so conspicuously to display his loyalty at such a time to an unfortunate 
Sovereign—“ more sinned against than sinning.” 

Yours, etc., HINYBORO. 

[1789, Part 1, pp. 225, 226.] 

BuLL AND Gate.*—On the 26th of August, 1783, on a tour into 
Kent, I visited the antient family mansion of Hardres, near Canter- 
bury, and among a variety of relics which were shown to me as an 
attestation of its departed splendour, I was particularly delighted with 
the sight of a warlike trophy, which the first founder of that family, 
Sir William Hardres, received from Henry VIII. as an honorary 
gratuity for his valour at the siege of Boulogne. It was one of the 
gates of that town; composed of wood, with transverse bracers, well 
studded with iron nails, and a small wicket-door connected to it. 
When I saw it, it stood in the coach-house, by the side of the tattered 
remains of the body of a very old family coach. 

This Sir William Hardres, it should seem from the archives of that 
family, had received from King Henry the domains on which the 
mansion was erected in testimony of his services, perhaps at the above 
siege, which had continued in succession to the heirs of that family 
until the time when I visited it ; which happened to be at the critical 
time, when all the old and original furniture, consisting of pictures, 
chairs, bedsteads, books, etc., were parcelled out for an auction—the 
Gate of Boulogne was also to be included in the sale ; but by whom it 
was purchased, or where it is deposited, I am now left to find out. 

As one of your correspondents appears to be at a loss to account 
for the origin of the sign of the Bull and Gate, it is probable that he 
will now perceive that the modern sign is a vulgar etymon of the 
Boulogne Gate, above described; which, having served to commemo- 
rate an action which King Henry VIII. seemed by historyto have taken 
some pains to accomplish, and therefore rendered popular, was made 
the subject of a sign, Thus the Bull and Mouth is a vulgar corrup- 


[* See Notes and Queries, fifth series, ix. 353, 391.] 
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tion of the Boulogne Mouth, or the entrance into the harbour of 
Boulogne. In like manner, the celebrated corruption of a sign at 
Chelsea, near the waterside, which should represent a group of Bac- 
chanals dancing, and now ridiculously metamorphosed into the Bag 
_ of Nails —Query, whence the origin of the Hole in the Wall? 

If these kind of curious enquiries engage the attention of your cor- 
respondent,* it may not be unacceptable perhaps to suggest a hint for 
the origin of the sign of the Bear and Ragged-staff. 

In perusing the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, I found the follow- 
ing passage: “I was,” he said, “invited by Monsieur de Vancler, to 
dine with him when I was at Calais ; where I found him well attended, 
with a ragged-staff of gold upon his bonnet, which was the device of 
the Earl of Warwick ; the rest of the guests had the same device of 
ragged-staffs ; but they who could not have them of gold had them of 
cloth.” It was told me at dinner, “that within a quarter of an hour 
after the messenger was arrived from England with the news, that the 
whole town had got into his badge.” See p. 162, the English 
edition. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the sign of the Ragged-staff de- 
rived its origin from the arms of the Earl of Warwick, who was eter- 
nized in the dispute of the houses of York and Lancaster. The 
bear prefixed to it is doubtless of the same kind of origin ; but as I 
have no book of heraldry immediately at hand to turn to for the ap- 
plication of a device to any of the Earl’s followers, I shall leave this 
investigation for the attention of any other curious correspondent in 
these kind of researches. 

Yours, etc., J. 


[1789, Part I., p. 314.] 

The conjecture of your correspondent J. D. (p. 226) with respect 
to the origin of the Bull and Gate, has been anticipated by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Steevens, in the notes to his edition of Shakespeare. The 
etymology has been doubted ; but, if right, I am pretty confident that 
the gate meant to be represented was the Boulogne Gate at Calais, 
which is frequently mentioned by that name in Hall’s Chron 

[1789, Part L., p. 421.) 

There seems more recreation than real utility in all etymological 
researches after the particular conceits exhibited at certain inns and 
shops. Some may be founded on genuine humour or plain caprice ; 
others, it is possible, may have historical meaning—these are, however, 
the most rare ; others again, and which are more common, bear some 
reference or character of the respective trade or profession of the 
occupier. Several conjectures having been thrown out by J. D. and 


* See vol. vii., p. 2933 vol. viii., pp. 300, 5263 vol. xl., p. 403. [See note 61.] 
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F. F., pp. 226 and 314, on the subject, permit me in the same vein of 
passe tems to join my opinion. And, first, for the Bull and Gate, or 
Bull in Gate. It is not in the least extraordinary to see a bull stand- 
ing at a gate, either on one side or the other, and no improper desig- 
nation for a butcher’s stall or a drover’s inn, without the necessity of 
travelling to Boulogne Gate for the etymon; besides, the Bull at 
Gait, or in Gait, may signify, in other words, a bull trippant, not gis- 
sant or couchant. I have seen all the gates at Calais, and one of 
them must certainly be the gate leading to Boulogne ; but none of 
them correspond exactly zz ¢ofo with Hogarth’s print, where he made 
use of a pictorial license. From apparent circumstances, he meant 
to represent the Port du Quay, as the noble surloin just landed from 
on board the English packet plainly indicates. Over this gate he has 
delineated the arms of England and France separately ; instead of 
which I particularly noticed, on the spot, the arms of France and 
Navarre on two distinct shields. The fortifications are modern, and 
probably were raised under the direction of that famous engineer 
Vauban. It was neither his business, nor that of the king, his master, 
to perpetuate, by any sort of trophy, the former conquest of the town 
by the English, or the smallest memorial of their long possession, 
which the placing the flower-de-luces of France so near to the lions of 
England would naturally imply. It should seem they would rather 
wish to destroy every mark of its ancient appendage to the crown of 
England. 

We now come to the Bull and Mouth, a glaring absurdity indeed, 
which I recollect seeing some years back painted over the gate of that 
inn. But is it not a misnomer, or corruption from Bull and Moth? 
There is a fly (perhaps a kind of moth) which strikes the backs of 
horned cattle, and therein deposits an egg ; this egg becomes a large 
maggot or grub, and the grub turns to a fly: here is something of a 
connection. Again, the Hole in the Wall, which your correspondent 
enquires after, owes its origin, methinks, from Ovid’s story of Pyramis 
and Thisbe ; a very suitable sign this for a rendezvous to illicit amours. 
Your correspondent, on the other hand, seems perfectly right in his 
conjectures touching the Bear and Ragged Staff ; they were the badge 
and device of the Earls of Warwick, which may be seen more at large 
in Dugdale’s Warwickshire. The above gentleman will also find a 
former dissertation on signs at Paris, vol. liv., p. 416, if he likes to 
read more on this subject. [See ost, p. 312]. Concerning absurdities 
of the same nature, much has been said, and numerous instances 
may be given. I shall just mention two or three by way of conclu- 
sion. Upon the borders of Holland, I saw the sign of St. Peter in 
Paradise, surrounded with pipes and tobacco ; it was a tobacconist’s 
shop. A grocer in Flanders chose for his device a bear routing a 
beehive, with this inscription, “The dangerous adventure, yet sweet 
attempt.” A surgeon placed over his door the picture of a man 
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falling into a fit, perhaps intended for an apoplexy, under which were 
written these comfortable words, ‘au prompt secours.” A seeds- 
man, in another place abroad, very judiciously, and with the true spirit 
of religion, chose for his insignia a standing crop of corn, with a re- 
presentation of the Divinity giving a blessing to it ; and this was pro- 
perly denominated “a la Providence.” The two last examples cannot 
be ranked with the adsurds. But the history of signs would indeed 
fill a volume, which I am not disposed at present to undertake, pro- 
fessing myself to be, and that only in a small degree, 
RETROSPECTOR. 


[1789, Pari I., ~. 492.] 

Your correspondent, J. W., is desirous of being informed of the 
etymon of the do/t in tun. This, like the other names of signs which, 
at my leisure, I transmitted to your amusing literary deposit, is also a 
vulgar corruption: it is derived from the monogram* of the name of 
Bol-ton, the person who, perhaps, originally kept the inn or tippling- 
house, which was depicted on the sign, under the form of a dzrd-bolt, 
and a ¢uz ; and, by the natural course of ignorant tradition, the pri- 
mitive meaning corrupted to the 4o/t im the tun. These kind of 
devices were not uncommon in the reign of Henry VII. and VIII. 
On a painted square of glass I have seen the name of Harington de- 
vised in a similar manner: an Aare on, or 7”, a tun. 

The late Mr. Jacob of Faversham, a worthy and respectable anti- 
quary, had some specimens of painted glass, among which several 
devices of this nature also occurred. As this is a fact too well known 
by the curious in these kind of ancient researches, it will not require 
any particular investigation. Suffice it, therefore, that I am happy 
in having an opportunity, under favour of an idle moment, to gratify 
the taste of J. W. 

Retrospector refines too much on the Bull and Gate. There was, 
doubtless, the sign of the Gate of Boulogne, as well as the Mouth of 
the Harbour of Boulogne, one extant, and being written, and not de- 
picted, on the sign, became in the course of time perverted from its 
original meaning ; and when the fancy of publicans and shopkeepers 
led them to embellish their signs with pictorial representations, the 
ignorant publican, and as ignorant an artist, doubtless conceived the 
preposterous images which have become the subject of this enquiry. 

Moth is not easily perverted to mouth ; and as the worm in the backs 
of horned cattle is not peculiar to the bull, this conjecture can acquire 
no ground. Asa sign, how could the worm or moth be represented 
in the back of a bull? You may as soon talk of painting a worm in 
a lady’s nose, if it be true that ladies have such things in their noses. 


* IT have made use of the word monogram as best adapted to convey my 
meaning ; though, critically speaking, it implies a compound character of several 
letters. 
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However, I am much obliged to Retrospector, who will excuse a 
little jocose freedom, for referring me to Dugdale’s Warwickshire to 
substantiate my conjecture on the sign of the Bear and Ragged Staff. 

In the village of Barnwell, at the skirt end of Cambridge, on the 
road to Newmarket, there is a public-house with the sign of the Bird- 
bolt. This arrow or bolt was discharged from a cross-bow, which in- 
strument is now converted to the use of discharging bullets with 
wonderful precision at a short range. Sometimes indeed, as I am 
informed, the cross-bow is still made use of in piercing jacks witha 
barbed arrow fastened to the instrument with a line, and with which 
they are stricken when they are found near the surface of the water. 

ED 


[1818, Part 7., pp. 407, 408.] 


Tue Cannon.—This sign does not appear to be quite so prevalent 
in this kingdom as it was in the year 1738, when No. 638 of the 
‘“‘ Craftsman ” was published, in which it is said, ‘nothing is more 
common in England than the sign of a Cannon.” 

The name is derived from the Italian cannone, an augmentation 
of canna, cane, because a cannon is long, straight, and hollow, like a 
cane. The first cannons were called bombardz from bombus, by 
reason of their noise. 

James Petit Andrews, in his “Anecdotes” [1789] says, “The inventor 
of that grotesque species of poetry called Maccaronic, was Theophilus 
Folengo, better known by the name of Merlino Caccio. He formed 
a kind of language from the Latin and Italian, and scrupled not to 
introduce other tongues when convenient. The following truly 
barbaric line is attributed to Folengo: 


“ Piff, paff, puff, poff! Vah! Za dombarda resonat.” 


Larrey states that brass cannon were invented by J. Owen, an 
Englishman, and were first known in this kingdom in 1535, and that 
iron cannon were first cast in England in 1547. Mezeray says, that 
Edward III. at the battle of Cressy in 1346, struck terror into the 
French army by five or six pieces of cannon ; but Father Daniel pro- 
duces a proof, from the Records of the Chamber of Accompts at 
Paris, that cannon and gunpowder were used in 1338. The Germans 
attribute the invention of cannon to Albertus Magnus, a Dominican 
Monk, so early as the year 1250. 

Louis XIV. had inscribed upon several of his pieces, “Ratio 
ultima Regum ;” and it is said, that Oliver Cromwell had written on 
his cannon, ‘‘O Lord, open Thou my lips, and my mouth shall show 
forth Thy praise.” 

Dr. Darwin, in a note to his “Economy of Vegetation,” says, 
“Gunpowder is plainly described in the works of Roger Bacon before 
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the year 1267. He describes it in a curious manner, mentioning the 
sulphur and nitre, but conceals the charcoal in an anagram. The 
words are, ‘sed tamen salis petree /ure mope cum ubre et sulphuris, et 
sic facies tonitrum et corruscationem, si scias, artificium.’? The words 
‘lure mope cum ubre,’ are an anagram of ‘carbonum pulvere.’ As 
Bacon does not claim this as his own invention, it is thought by 
many to have been of much more antient discovery.” In a letter, 
however, to John of Paris, quoted in Seward’s “ Anecdotes,” Bacon 
is more explicit; he says, “In omnem distantiam quam volumus, 
possumus artificialiter componere ignem comburentem ex sale petra 
et aliis, viz., sulphure et carbonum pulvere. Preeter hanc (scilicet 
combustionem) sunt alia stupenda, nam soni velut tonitrus et cor- 
ruscationes fieri possunt in aere, immo majore horrore quam illa que 
fiunt per naturam.” 


* ‘THe Carpina’s Cap, the name of the principal inn at Melborne 
in Dorsetshire, is an appropriate allusion to that eminent statesman 
John Morton, who, according to some writers, was born in that town 
in 1409, though others assign the honour of his nativity to Bere Regis 
in the same county. He was consecrated Bp. of Ely in 1578; and 
for opposing Richard III. in his assumption of the crown, was com- 
mitted a prisoner to Brecknock Castle under the custody of the Duke 
of Buckingham, whom he persuaded to revolt against Richard. 
Morton shortly afterwards fled to Flanders, and joined the Earl of 
Richmond : thus Shakespeare makes Richard exclaim : 


“ Ely with Richmond touches me more near 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength.” 


The Bishop is said to have concerted those measures which happily 
led to the union of the rival houses of York and Lancaster by the 
marriage of Richmond, then Henry VII., with Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV., which was solemnized at Westminster, 
January 18, 1486. For these services Morton was made Lord 
Chancellor, translated to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
obtained a Cardinals hat. He died in 1500, and was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. p 

Pope Leo X. is said by some authors to have accompanied his 
letters of thanks to Henry VIII. for his answer to Luther on the 
Babylonian captivity, with the present of a Cardinal's cap ; and hence 
Henry is generally delineated with a cap of that description on his 
head, instead of a crown. 

Among the curiosities of Strawberry Hill, collected by its celebrated 
possessor, Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, and described in Vol. II. 
of his Works, in the Holbein Chamber is “The ved hat of Cardinal 
Wolsey, found in the Great Wardrobe by Bishop Burnet when clerk 
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of the closet. From his son, the Judge, it came to the Countess 

Dowager of Albemarle, who gave it to Mr. Walpole.”* : 
The Cardinals first began to wear the red hat at the Council of 

Lyons in 1243. ‘ 


(1818, Part 1, pp. 510-513.) 


Tue CastLe.—The greater part of the castles built by the Saxons 
were in ruins at the time of the Norman invasion, which was one 
reason why William made himself master of the country with so much 
facility. ‘The Conqueror, to over-awe his newly acquired subjects, 
began to repair and augment the old castles, and to erect new 
fortresses in the principal cities; and, as he parcelled out the lands 
of the English among his followers, they, to protect themselves 
against the resentment of those whom they had despoiled, built 
castles for their own residence on their estates. These baronial 
edifices multiplied so fast, that in the turbulent reign of Stephen 
there were no less than 1,115 castles in this kingdom. 

Numerous venerable remains of feudal strength and grandeur still 
exist ; and it is therefore not to be wondered at that “ the Castle” 
should be a favourite sign. Among the houses thus distinguished, I 
would particularize for their excellence the splendid hotel at Marl- 
borough, built on the site of the antient fortress, of which no other 
vestige remains than the artificial mount in the garden, on which the 
keep once stood; and that most comfortable house, the principal 
inn at Tamworth, situated near the venerable castle which proudly 
overlooks that antient town, once the residence of the Mercian 
monarchs, the scene of many events of historic interest, and where 
the heroic Ethelfleda, who followed her father Alfred with hardly 
unequal steps, and who rebuilt the castle and town after their 
destruction by the Danes, breathed her last, July 19, 919. 

Tamworth Castle, with the adjacent property, I am grieved to say, 
was alienated about a year or two ago, for the first time since the Con- 
quest ; it having descended in a direct line from Robert Marmion, Lord 
of Fontenoy, in Normandy, to whom the Conqueror originally granted it, 
through the families of Frevile and Ferrers, to its late noble possessor, 
George Ferrers Townshend, Marquess Townshend, Earl of Leicester, 
and President of the Antiquarian Society, who was much attached to 
the venerable fabrick, and expended a considerable sum in its restora- 
tion and improvement. The Marmions exercised the office of King’s 
Champion on the day of coronation ; but it appears that they enjoyed 
this privilege in right of their manor of Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire— 
as immediately before the coronation of Richard II. the office was 


[* According to Notes and Queries, ii. ser., viii, 326, the sign of “ The Cardinal’s 
Hat” was put out by a wine-seller of the name of ‘‘ Bobyll, beside Newgate, in 
London,” who used to cater wine for Wolsey, and the better to ingratiate himself 
with his eminence, adopted the above sign. ] 
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adjudged to Sir John Dymock, who then held that manor (and whose 
descendants still hold it by the same tenure), in opposition to the 
claim of Sir Baldwin Frevile, in right of his property of Tamworth 
Castle. The poetical Lord Marmion of Walter Scott is described as 
of this family ; and, on his arrival at Norham Castle: 


“They hail’d him Lord of Fontenay, 
Of Lutterward and Scrivelbay, 
Of Tamworth tower and town.” 


In the “Second Part of Henry VI.” Shakespeare, who closely 
follows the relations of our old chroniclers, tells us, that a spirit, raised 
by the witch Jourdain, said of the Duke of Somerset : 


Let him shun Castles— 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 
Than where castles mounted stand.” 


And in the same Play, in the scene of the first battle of St. Alban’s, 
fought May 23, 1455, Richard, after killing Somerset, exclaims : 


** So lie thou there— 
For underneath az ale-house paltry sign 
The Castle in St. Alban’s, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous by his death.” 


The plays of our immortal Dramatist, derived from our credulous 
historians, have embalmed several instances of similar prophetic 
accomplishments. Thus of Henry IV. it was predicted that he 
should die at Jerusalem ; and accordingly he expires in a room in 
the palace of the Abbot of Westminster, that was called the Jeru- 
salem Chamber. 

It was foretold of William de la Pole, first Duke of Suffolk : 


‘‘ By water shall he die and take his end.” 


And consequently the name of his murderer proves to be Walter, 
pronounced Water, Whitmore. But more especially in Macbeth, 
where the witches assure him of safety, excepting in the occurrence 
of events apparently impossible, but which being accomplished, he 
exclaims just before his fall : 


“ And be those juggling fiends no more believ’d 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope.” 


Julius Ferettus, as quoted by Grose, has given an etymology of 
castrum too ridiculous to be omitted, “Castra dicta sunt a castitave, 
quia ibi omnes cas¢e vivere debent.” 


CAT AND FippLE—CaT AND BaG-PIPES—Puss 1n Boots.—I have 
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read in comedies and ludicrous essays, of public-houses called the Cat 
and Fiddle, and the Cat and Bag-pipes ; but I own that I never saw 
either of these odd combinations ; nor indeed do I recollect any 
sign in which the figure of a Cat has been introduced, excepting a 
Civet-cat over the door of a perfumer’s, and a public-house called 
the Puss in Boots. However, I believe that the above-mentioned 
signs have been exhibited in or near London, and probably are so 
still. 

Between the Cat and Fiddle* there may indeed appear some con- 
nexion, as the entrails of the one are supposed to furnish the strings 
of the other; or the sign might originate in the ambiguity of the 
word zt, at once the abbreviation of 4ztten, and a small violin. If 
the house became popular, a rival landlord might perhaps be induced 
to adopt a sign somewhat similar ; and if a Scotchman (as Touch- 
stone says, ‘‘ Much virtue in 7”), he was not unlikely to chuse the 
national bagpipe as the adjunct to his cat. But although my 
attempted explanation of signs altogether is merely “desipere in 
loco,” yet perhaps it is rather too silly to be attempting to account 
for what may never have appeared, or, if they did, had their origin 
in mere caprice, the very dissimilitude and incongruity of the objects 
being the sole reason for coupling them together, as appears to have 
been the case at the village-city of Llandaff in Glamorganshire, where 
is a public-house denominated the Cow and Snuffers. 

It may perhaps be quite as prudent always to ascertain the exist- 
ence of a presumed fact, prior to reasoning upon it. I copy the 
following extract from the portfolio of a punster in the “ European 
Magazine”: “I happened to mention to my friend Simplex that I 
knew an old man who at the age of sixty had cut a complete new set 
of teeth, and he immediately wrote an essay of fourteen sheets upon 
the subject, which he read with infinite applause at the Royal Society. 
It was an erudite production, beginning with Marcus Curius Dentatus 
and Cneius Papyrius Carbo, who were born with all their teeth; 
quoting the cases of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and Prussias, son of 
the King of Bithynia, who had only one continued tooth, reaching 
the whole length of the jaw ; noticing the assertions of Mentzalius, a 
German physician, and our English Dr. Stare, who state instances of 
a new set of teeth being cut at the ages of 80 and 110; and embrac- 
ing, in the progress of the discussion, all the opinions that had been 
expressed upon the subject from Galen down to Peyer, De Quincey, 
M. de la Harpe, Dr. Derham, Riolanus, and others. I omitted at 
the time to mention one circumstance which might have saved 
Simplex a deal of trouble, and the Society a deal of time ; the man 
to whom I alluded was a comb-cutter.” 

I shall not enter into the surprizing history of Puss in Boots, as I 


[* See Motes and Queries, second series, x. 36, 98.] 
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think there are very few above six years old who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the great services she rendered to her Master, “ My 
Lord the Marquess of Carabas,” and who do not know that, after he 
had married the King’s daughter, Puss lived in great pomp, and only 
caught mice now and then, just for amusement. 

Another Cat of equal celebrity claims some commemoration, though 
I am not aware that her whiskers have ever figured on a sign-board. 
At Islington stands an upright stone, inscribed “ Whittington-stone,” 
which marks the spot where tradition says Whittington sat down 
when he had run away from the cruelty of the cook-maid, and where 
he thought that he heard the bells of Bow Church, then in full peal, 
ring merrily in his ears : 


“Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 


Every child will tell how Whittington, obedient to the sound, 
returned to his master’s house, and reluctantly parted with his sole 
possession, a favourite cat, on an adventure in his master’s vessel: 
how the ship arrived in a strange country, where the King and Queen 
had their meat snatched from table as soon as it was put on by in- 
numerable rats and mice—how puss killed or drove them all away— 
how the King sent immense presents to Whittington in lieu of his 
cat, which, being fortunately in the family way, stocked the whole 
country :—how Whittington married his master’s daughter—and 
finally, ’ 

** How London city, thrice beneath his sway, 
Confirm’d the presage of that happy day, 
When echoing bells their greeting thus begun, 
Return thrice Mayor, return, O Whittington.” 
Bishop. 


Foote, in his Comedy of the Nabob, makes Sir Matthew Mite thus 
address the Society of Antiquaries: ‘‘ That Whittington lived, no 
doubt can be made; that he was Lord Mayor of London, is equally 
true; but as to his cat, that, gentlemen, is the gordian knot to untie. 
And here, gentlemen, be it permitted me to define what a cat is. A 
cat is a domestic, whiskered, four-footed animal, whose employment 
is catching of mice ; but let puss have been ever so subtle, let puss 
have been ever so successful, to what could puss’s captures amount ?P 
No tanner can curry the skin of a mouse, no family make a meal of 
the meat ; consequently no cat could give Whittington his wealth. 

“From whence then does this error proceed? Be that my care 
to point out. The commerce this worthy merchant carried on was 
chiefly confined to our coasts; for this purpose he constructed a 
vessel, which from its agility and lightness, he aptly christened a cat. 

13 
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Nay, to this our day, gentlemen, all our coals from Newcastle are 
imported in nothing but cats; from hence it appears that it was not 
the whiskered, four-footed, mouse-killing cat, that was the source of 
the magistrate’s wealth, but the coasting, sailing, coal-carrying cat ; 
that, gentlemen, was Whittington’s cat.” : 

Sir Richard Whittington was Lord Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 
In 1413 he founded a College (now converted into an alms-house for 
13 poor men, and vested in the Mercers’ Company) on the hill, 
thence called College Hill; and lies buried in the church of St. 
Michael Pater Noster Royal, which he had rebuilt. 

When Typhon forced all the gods and goddesses to conceal them- 
selves in the form of animals, Diana assumed the shape of a Cat, as 
Ovid informs us: “Zee soror Phoebi latuit.” [Metam. lib. v., line 330. ] 
Hence the cat was considered as sacred to her, and as the characters 
of Cynthia or Luna, and Proserpine or Hecate, are appropriated by 
mythologists to this goddess, whose triple name and office is de- 
scribed in the memorial lines : 


“ Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, superna, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagittis.” 


“ arth, Heaven, Hell is hunted, lighted, aw’d, 
By Dian’s, Luna’s, Hecate’s dart, ray, rod.” 

And as Hecate peculiarly presided over witchcraft, we may with 
great probability conjecture, that hence arose the invariable associa- 
tion of a caz/ as the agent and favourite of witches. Thus Mr. Brand 
says, ‘‘ Cats were antiently revered as the emblems of ¢he Moon, and 
among the Egyptians were on that account so highly honoured as to 
receive sacrifices and devotions, and had stately temples erected to 
their honour. It is said that in whatever house a cat died, all the 
family shaved their eyebrows. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
relate that a Roman happening accidentally to kill a cat, the mob 
immediately gathered about the house where he was; and neither 
the entreaties of some principal men sent by the King, nor the fear 
of the Romans, with whom they were then negociating a peace, could 
save the man’s life.” 

There is a common adage, “to turn cat in the pan,” to forsake 
your principles for advantage, tergiversation ; and it is used in the 
well-known song of “the Vicar of Bray,” a man whose conduct 
eminently exemplified it meaning, [See azie, p. go. 


Epigram addressed to the landlord of the Oakley Arms at Maiden- 
head, near Bray : 


“Friend Isaac, ’tis strange, you that live so near Bray, 
Should not set up the sign of the Vicar ; 
Though it may be an odd one, you cannot but say 
It must needs be a sign of good liquor.” 
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“Indeed, Master Poet, your reason’s but poor, 
For the Vicar would think it a sin, 
To stay, like a booby, and lounge at the door— 
*Twere a sign ’twas bad liquor within.” 


There is another old adage, “ The cat loves fish, but dares not wet 
her feet ;” which is alluded to by Lady Macbeth, in that exquisitely 
fine speech to re-excite in her husband a determination to murder 
Duncan : 

* Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat 2” the adage.” 


Gray has written a pleasing Ode on a cat drowned in a tub of gold 
fishes. Huddesford, in his Salmagundi,* has a humorous quibbling 
monody on Dick, an Academical Cat, to which he has prefixed the 
motto, from Horace: 


‘© Wicat inter omnes.” 


A whip having nine lashes, used for the punishment of delin- 
quents in the Army and Navy, is called a cat of nine tails. A sailor 
on board his Majesty’s ship the “ Tartar,” in 1747, when tied up to 
receive this punishment, addressed the following lines to his com- 
mander, who had an antipathy to a cat: 


* By your Honour’s command, an example I stand 
Of your justice to all the ship’s crew ; 
I am hamper’d and stript, and if I am whipt 
I must own ’tis no more than my due. 


“In this scurvy condition, I humbly petition 
To offer some lines to your eye: 
Merry Tom by such trash avoided the lash, 
And if fate and you please, so may I. 


“There is nothing you hate, I’m inform’d, like a Cat, 
Why! your Honour’s aversion is mine : 
If Puss then with one tail can so make your heart fail, 
O save me from that which has nine.” 


He was pardoned. 

[* Salmagundi ; a miscellaneous combination of original poetry, etc., [by George 
Huddesford] London, 1791, 4to. ; second edition, London, 1793, 8vo. ; third 
edition, London, 1793, 8vo.] 
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(1818, Part 7., Dp. 590-593-] 

Tue CATHARINE WHEEL.—St. Catharine, according to her legend, 
was born at Alexandria ; and, for converting fifty heathen philosophers 
to Christianity, was sentenced by the Emperor Maxentius to death, 
on a wheel, devised by the most ingenious cruelty, and armed with 
knives, saws, and nails. From this horrible torture she was rescued 
by an angel; but suffered decapitation, November 25, 305. Her 
relics were said to have been discovered on Mount Sinai, and a 
military order was created in 1063, to protect pilgrims on their way 
to her tomb from being pillaged by the Arabs. The habit of these 
“Knights of St. Catharine of Mount Sinai” was white, on which was 
delineated a half wheel armed with spikes, and traversed with a sword 
stained with blood. 

The play of the “ Miracles of St. Catharine,” written by Geoffrey, 
a Norman, afterwards Abbot of St. Alban’s, was performed in the 
Priory of Dunstable in the year 1110, and is the first recorded 
theatrical representation in this kingdom. 

Among the festivities with which Catharine of Aragon, afterwards 
Queen of Henry VIII., was welcomed into London, Nov. 12, r5o1, 
two days before the celebration of her nuptials with Prince Arthur, 
the legend of her sainted namesake was acted by young ladies with 
gorgeous decorations. 

The order of St. Catharine, conferred on ladies of the first quality 
in the Russian court, was instituted in 1714, by Catharine, wife of 
Peter the Great, in memory of his escape from the Turks in 1711. 
The emblems of the order are a red cross supported by a figure of 
the Saint, and fastened to a scarlet string edged with silver, on which 
is inscribed the name, “ Catharine,” with the motto, “ Pro fide et 
patria.” 

In conformity with the usual mode, I have written this with a C, 
but the more correct orthography is Katharine. Her wheel gives 
name to a well-known firework, and is a common heraldic device, as 
well as the ornament of many sign-boards. 


THE CHEQUERS.—This is not merely a sign of itself, but is very 
often painted on the door-posts of public-houses which are distinguished 
by some other sign. Steevens, in his note on “ Red lattice phrases,” 
as used by Falstaff to Pistol in the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” says, 
“Red lattice at the doors and windows were formerly the external 
denotements of an ale-house. So in ‘A Fine Companion,’ one of 
Shakerley Marmion’s plays, ‘a waterman’s widow at the sign of the 
ved /attice in Southwark.’ Again, in ‘Arden of Feversham,’ 1592, 
‘his sign pulled down and his da¢tice borne away.’ Again, in ‘The 
Miseries of inforced marriage,’ 1607, ‘’Tis treason to the red Jattice, 
enemy to the sign-post.’ Hence the present cheguwer. Perhaps the 
reader will express some surprize when he is told that shops with the 
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sign of the cheguwers were common among the Romans. See a view 
of the left hand street of Pompeii (No. 9) presented by Sir William 
Hamilton (together with several others equally curious) to the Anti- 
quarian Society.” To this Malone adds, “ The following passage in 
Braithwaite’s ‘Strapado for the Divell,’ 1615, confirms Mr. Steevens’s 
observation, ‘To the true discoverer of secrets, Monsieur Bacchus, 
master gunner of the foft/e pot ordnance, prime founder of red latices.’ 
In King Henry IV. Part II., Act ii, Sc. 2, Falstaff’s page, speaking of 
Bardolph, says, ‘ He called me even now, my lord, through a ved lattice, 
and I could discern no part of his face from the window.” To these 
Douce subjoins, “The designation of an ale-house is not altogether lost, 
though the original meaning of the word is, the sign being converted 
into a green dettuce, of which an instance occurs in Brownlow Street, 
Holborn. In ‘ The last will and testament of Lawrence Lucifer the 
old Batchiler of Limbo,’ at the end of the ‘ Blacke Booke,’ 1604, 4to., 
is the following passage, ‘ Watched sometimes ten houres together in 
an ale-house, ever and anon peeping forth, and sampling thy nose with 
the red dattis.’” 

It has been supposed by some that the Chequer originally denoted 
that the guests at houses thus distinguished might amuse themselves 
with the game of tables or drafts, which is played upon a chequered 
board. The phrase Check maze, used at chess, is a corruption of the 
Persian Schah mat, the king is killed. The name of Backgammon 
is derived from the Welsh dack cammawn, a little battle. 

Dr. Pegge, in his “ Anonymiana,” says, ‘‘ Cazce//e are lattice work, 
by which the chance/s being formerly separated from the body of the 
church, they took their names from thence. Hence, too, the Court 
of Chancery and the Lord Chancellor borrowed their names, that 
court being inclosed with open work of that kind. And so to cancel 
a writing is to cross it out with a pen, which naturally makes some- 
thing like the figure of a lattice.” 

The Exchequer derives its name from a chequered cloth like a chess 
_ board, which was spread on the table of that court. The Court of 
King’s bench is so called from a high bench on which our antient 
monarchs sat in person. The judges, to whom in their absence was 
deputed the judicature, sat on benches at their feet. 

After all, an ale-house sign of the Cheguers in England appears to 
have originated in the checky arms of the Warrens, Earls of Arundel 
and Surrey, who possessed for several reigns the exclusive privilege 
of licensing houses of public entertainment in this kingdom. 


THe CHRISTOPHER is the sign of a principal inn in the city of 
Wells. This saint was born at Samon in Lycia; and the stories 
related of him in his legend are such as, Smith in his notes on “ Bede’s 
Martyrology” says, would exceed the faith even of Judzeus Apella. 
By order of King Dagnus, he was confined in prison, and two females, 
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Aquila and Nicea, were sent to induce him to renounce his religion ; but 
were themselves converted by his arguments from the worship of Jove 
and Apollo to the true faith, and in testimony of their sincerity suffered 
martyrdom. As to St. Christopher, his hands and feet being bound, 
he was beaten with iron rods, extended on a bench, and burning oil 
poured over him, after which he was fastened to a stake as a mark 
for the soldiers to hurl their darts at; but one of the weapons that 
had transfixed his hand flew back into the eye of King Dagnus, on 
which the saint was taken down and beheaded. Dagnus some time 
afterwards passing by the tomb of the martyr, had the sight of his 
eye restored to him, and greatly glorified the God of St. Christopher. 


Tue Coacu AND HorseEs.—Gentlemen’s servants, when they marry, 
or have saved enough to enable them to quit their menial situations, 
generally become inn or ale-house keepers, and it would appear most 
natural for a coachman to set up the coach and horses for his sign. 
The wives too of the drivers or guards of our public coaches very 
often keep ale-houses by the road side, and these are frequently 
ornamented with the representation of their husband’s coach, as “‘ the 
Mail,” “the Royal Telegraph,” “the Defiance,” “the Balloon,” “ the 
Bang up,” ete. | ‘ 

The first coach ever seen in England formed part of the equipage 
of Henry Fitzalan, the last Earl of Arundel of that name, who died 
in 1579. It was invented by the French, as was the post-chaise also, 
which was first introduced into England by the son of the well-known 
writer on husbandry, Mr. Jethro Tull. Hackney coaches were first 
established in London by Captain Bailey in 1634, and in the same 
year Hackney chairs or Sedans were introduced by Sir Sanders Dun- 
combe, Knt., who was a great traveller, and had most probably seen 
them at Sedan in France, where Dr. Johnson supposes that they were 
first made. 

Brewer, in his “ Beauties of Middlesex,” observes in a note, that 
“Tt is familiarly said, that Hackney, on account of its numerous 
respectable inhabitants, was the first place near London provided 
with coaches of hire for the accommodation of families, and that 
thence arises the term Hackney coaches. This appears quite futile ; 
the word Hackney, as applied to a hireling, is traced to a remote 
British origin, and was certainly used in its present sense long before 
that village became conspicuous for wealth or population.” In 1637, 
the number of Hackney coaches in London was confined to 50; in 
1652 to 200; in 1654 to 300; in 1661 to 400; in 1694 to 700; in 
1710 to 800; in 1771 to 1000; and in 1802 to 1100. In imitation 
of our Hackney coaches, Nicholas Sauvage introduced the jiacre at 
Paris in the year 1650. 

Mail coaches were first planned and established by Mr. Palmer in 
1785 ; before which time letters were conveyed by carts, extremely 
liable to robbery, and precarious in their arrival. 
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The kammer-cloth is an ornamental covering of the coach box. 
Mr. S. Pegge says, ‘The coachman formerly used to carry a hammer, 
pincers, a few nails, etc., in a leathern pouch hanging to his box, and 
_ this cloth was devised for the hiding of them from public view.” 


Tue Cock—Tue Ficatinc Cocxs.—“ The Warrior Bird” would 
most likely have been a greater favourite with our English “ Boni- 
faces,” had he not been considered as the emblem of France, and as 
such opposed to the Lion of Britain. To this circumstance, arising from 
the ambiguity of the Latin word Gallus, which equally denotes a 
Gaul or Frenchman and a cock, may probably be attributed the 
barbarous custom, which too long disgraced our nation, of throwing 
at cocks on Shrove Tuesday. As to cock-fighting, we derived it from 
the Romans, as they did from the Athenians, with whom it was a 
favourite amusement. 

The form of a cock, which appears on our church steeples and 
other public edifices so generally as almost, by its name of weather- 
cock, to have superceded the proper appellation of vane, was perhaps 
originally placed in these situations in ridicule of the notorious in- 
stability of the French. Thus Shakespeare (in the first part of 
Henry VI.) makes Joan of Arc, speaking of the defection of the 
Duke of Burgundy, say : : 


* Done like a Frenchman, turn and turn again.” 


It is devoutly to be wished that ‘this nation, now that its rightful 
government is restored, may no longer verify the character given to ' 
them by Cicero of “ Gallis, hominibus levibus, perfidis, et in ipsos 
Deos immortales impiis.” 

At Blenheim House, that magnificent memorial of a nation’s grati- 
tude, its architect Sir John Vanbrugh has placed on a conspicuous 
situation the figure of a cock writhing in a lion’s paw, which, being 
deemed a puerile device, was the subject of this epigram : 


“ Had Marlborough’s troops in Gaul no better fought, 
Than Van to grace his fame in marble wrought ; 
No more in arms than he in emblems skill’d, 

The Cock had drove the Lion from the field.” 


There is an anecdote related of a French embassador at Rome, 
who, during the plenitude of the Papal power, was urging some 
request with unusual earnestness ; when the Sovereign Pontiff, turn- 
ing to his Cardinals, sneeringly exclaimed, “ Gallus cantat ;” to which 
the justly-irritated embassador replied, “ Utinam ut ad Galli cantum 
Petrus respiceret :” an allusive repartee, pregnant with the curtosa 
Jelicitas. 


Tue Cock A Hoop—TuHe Cock AND BrEEcHEes.—The repre- 
sentation of a Cock standing on a hoop is merely the rebus of the 
common phrase of Cock a hoop, exultation, elation on account of 
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some success, standing upon high terms. Bailey derives it from the 
French “ Cogu @ hupe,a cock with a Cope crest or comb.” The 
armorial Crest, is derived from the Latin Crista, a Cock’s comb. 

The other representation, of a cock standing upon a pair of 
breeches, is a silly indecent allusion, the subject of an old jest in Joe 
Miller. 

The word Cockney, applied in derision to a native of the city of 
London, or one born within the sound of Bow bells, is popularly 
attributed to the tale of a citizen’s son, who called the crowing of a 
cock zeighing. Some derive it from the old English word cockered, 
fondled, pampered ; thus in Shakespeare’s King John, Falconbridge, 
speaking of the Dauphin, says : 


“Shall a beardless boy, 
A cockerd silken wanton, brave our fields ?” 
[Act v., sc. 1.] 


Others deduce it from the French coguin,a common term of reproach, 
more particularly applied to a slothful person. Mr. Douce, with 
much probability, supposes it to have originated in an Utopian region 
of indolence and luxury, formerly denominated the country of 
Cocaigne. [See ante, p. 131.] 


THE Cock AND PIE is the sign of somé public houses in the en- 
virons cf the Metropolis, and of one at Woodbridge in Suffolk. It 
‘is an hieroglyphical representation of an antient adjuration; thus 
Justice Shallow says to Sir John Falstaff, in the Second Part of Henry 
IV.: “By Cock and Pye, Sir, you shall not away to-night,” which 
Shakespeare’s annotators have thus explained: Cock is only a cor- 
ruption of the sacred name, as appears by many passages in the old 
Interludes, “‘Gammer Gurton’s needle,” etc., as Cocks bones, Cocks 
wounds, Cocks mother.—The fie is a table, or rule, in the old Roman 
offices, shewing in a technical way how to find out the service which 
is to be read upon each day. In the second Preface concerning the 
Service of the Church, prefixed to “the Book of Common Prayer,” 
this table is mentioned as follows: “ Moreover the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the ze, and the manifold changes,” etc. The 
name is supposed to be derived from the initial letter of Twa, which, 
though originally signifying a plank, yet is used in a metaphorical 
sense to denote an index. A printing letter of a particular size called 
the Pica was probably denominated from the Pie, as the Brevier from 
the Breviary, and the Primer from the Primer. 

_ Hogarth, the inimitable Comic painter, was the author of a dinner 
invitation, requesting his friend to come and “7 €@ ;” but the follow- 
ing reproof ascribed to Congreve is not, I think, commonly known. 
He had some snuff which was peculiarly grateful to the nose of his 
Brother Dramatist Rowe, who sending his box to be replenished too 
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frequently, Congreve at last wrote with a pencil on its lid “®, p !”— 
Dennis, to whom this was told, is said to have exclaimed, that he was 
sure a man capable of making so vile a pun, would not scruple to pick 
pockets. 


THE Crispin.—A few ale-houses, whose landlords are also shoe- 
makers, or patronized by the members of that trade, are distinguished 
by this appellation. Crispin and his brother Crispianus were born at 
Rome, whence they travelled to Soissons in France, where they preached 
the doctrines of Christianity, practising the trade of shoe-makers for 
their support. But in the year of their arrival at Soissons, a.D. 303, 
they were apprehended by the governor Rictionarius, and beheaded 
October 25 ; since which they have been considered as the Patron 
Saints of shoe-makers. 

On the anniversary of their martyrdom, in the year 1415, was fought 
the glorious battle of Agincourt ; and Shakespeare has given to our 
. ifth Harry such a speech as no Englishman can possibly read, 

ut it 
“ Will rouze him at the name of Crispian.” 


In an old Romance the Sazzf is converted into a Prince, who em- 
ployed himself as a shoe-maker; and thence is supposed to be derived 
the expression of gentle craft as applied to that trade. 

The usual legal appellation of Cordwazner is derived from Cordovan, 
a peculiar kind of leather, originally made of goat skins at Cordova in 
Spain ; but all leather made of horse-hides and curried is at present 
so called. Anne, daughter of Winceslaus, King of Bohemia, and 
queen of Richard II., introduced into England the fashion of wear- 
ing shoes so preposterously long, that they were at length obliged to 
be supported by silver chains or silken laces tied to the knees, until 
5 Edward IV., when a Statute was enacted, imposing a penalty of 20 
shillings on all persons wearing, and 30 shillings on making, the peaks 
of shoes longer than two inches. Anne of Bohemia also introduced 
the use of the side-saddle ; prior to her arrival the English ladies used 
to ride astride. 


(1818, Part IL, pp. 13-17.] 


Tue Cross.—Many beautiful specimens of the architectural skill 
and piety of our ancestors, in the Crosses which were the usual orna- 
ments of market-places and churchyards, fell a sacrifice to the fanatical 
zeal of the Parliamentarians in the time of the unhappy Charles ; but 
some few still remain, and views of them are occasionally exhibited 
on the sign-boards of houses in the towns where they are situate, whilst 
the recollection of others, once of conspicuous beauty, as of the Cross 
at Coventry, is recalled to the mind by the representation on the sign- 
board, which has outlived the original. 
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On the death of Eleanor, the amiable wife of Edward I, and 
daughter of Ferdinand III., King of Castile and Leon, which hap- 
pened at Hardeby in Lincolnshire, Nov. 28, 1291, her body, by order 
of Edward, was removed to Westminster; and in testimony of the 
tender affection which he felt and she so justly merited, he erected at 
every place where the corpse rested on its journey an elegant cross, 
adorned with the statue and arms of the deceased. Three of these 
beautiful and affectionate memorials still remain ; one at Geddington 
in Northamptonshire ; one called Queen’s Cross, near Northampton ; 
and one situate in Hertfordshire, but near to the town of Waltham in 
Essex. The last place where the body was deposited prior to its 
sepulture in the Abbey, was at the then village of Charing, between 
London and Westminster, which, from the memorial erected by 
Edward, obtained its present appellation of Charing-cross, and where 
a large coach inn at present exhibits the sign of a Golden Cross. 

The proverb, He begs like a cripple at a cross, which we still use to 
denote a peculiar earnestness of entreaty, has been handed down to 
us from those times when the afflicted poor used to solicit alms at the 
different crosses. 


THE Cross Hanps—THE THREE CRossES—THE Four CROSSES. 
—cCrosses were antiently erected at the meeting of public roads, and 
very many of the houses decorated with the above signs are thus 
situated. 

Constantine by law first abolished the punishment of the cross, 
which had been used by the Romans till his time. It had been also 
inflicted among the Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Carthaginians, 
and even the Greeks. 

Theinvention or discovery of the Cross, as appears by our Almanacks, 
is celebrated on May 3. Helena, the mother of Constantine, when 
8o years of age, visited the Holy Land, and according to the Legend, 
discovered the three crosses on which our Saviour and the two thieves 
had been crucified. To ascertain the one on which our Saviour had 
been suspended, the corpse of a woman was laid upon each alter- 
nately ; the two first produced not any effect, but the latter unquestion- 
ably established its verity by instantly restoring the woman to life. 
The Cross itself too, although divided and subdivided into innumer- 
able fragments, which were distributed among the pious, so that the 
pieces taken from it amounted to treble the quantity of wood of which 
it originally consisted, yet nevertheless remained undiminished and 
entire !!! 

Many deeds of Synods were antiently issued, expressing that, as my 
Lord the Bishop could not write, at his request others had subscribed 
for him. Many charters granted by nobles, and even by sovereigns, 
bore their mark, or “Signum Crucis,” alone, “ pro ignorantia literarum,” 
as Ina charter dated about the year 7oo by Withred, King of Kent. 


% 
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Even the great Emperor Justinian was compelled to have his hand 
guided by a secretary, or he would not have been able to have sub- 
scribed to any of his edicts. From this custom of making crosses 
are derived the words signing and signature, used as synonymes for 
subscribing and subscription. 

There is a vulgar opinion that those monumental effigies which we 
not unfrequently meet with in antient churches, having their legs 
crossed, were intended as representations of Knight Templars ; but 
this distinction was not exclusively confined to that order, but ex- 
tended to any knight who had visited the Holy Land, or had even 
assumed the cross on his habit as significant of his intention of such an 
expedition. 

Guillim enumerates 39, and Columbiere 72, different sorts of crosses 
used in Heraldry. St. George’s cross, Gules on a field Argent, is the 
standard of England, that Saint being the reputed Patron of this 
nation, 


THE Cross Foxes, the sign of the principal inn at Oswestry in 
Shropshire, and of very many public-houses in North Wales, has been 
adopted from the armorial bearings of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, bart., 
Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Denbigh and Merioneth, and Knight 
of the Shire for the former county, a gentleman not more distinguished 
for the extent of his domains than for his public spirit, as the patron of 
agricultural improvement, and as the Colonel of the Flint and 
Denbigh militia, which he commanded in France when those worthy 
Cambro-Britons volunteered their services to join the victorious army 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Foote having been in company with an ancestor of the present 
baronet, a very large man, and being asked how he liked him, replied, 
“Oh, a true Welshman, all mountain and barrenness.” 


THE Cross Krys.—Inn-keepers, who were tenants or had been 
servants to Religious houses or persons, would naturally assume for 
their sign some significant device ; and to this cause in many instances 
may be ascribed the common signs of the Cross, the Cross Keys, the 
Lamb, the Cardinal’s Cap, the Crosier, and the Mitre. _ ica 

The Keys are the well-known emblem of St. Peter, derived from the 
metaphorical saying of our Saviour, Matthew xvi. rg ; and crossed 
saltire-wise, their usual form on sign-boards, are borne in the arms of 
the Archbishops of York and Cashel, the Bishops of Exeter, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester, Limerick, Dromore and Down. 

One of our antient theatres was distinguished by this sign. 


Tue Crown.—Signs now almost exclusively confined to publicans, 
were formerly common to other tradesmenalso. The Crown then, as 
at present, was a favourite; and such was the jealous tyranny of 
Edward IV. that one Walter Walker, a respectable grocer in Cheapside, 
was executed, as Shakespeare makes Richard truly declare, 


« 
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“Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the Cvown, meaning indeed his house, 
Which by the sign thereof was called so.” 


A Grocer at present merely designates a seller of sugar, tea, plumbs, 
and spices; but its original signification was a wholesale merchant, 
one who dealt in large quantities of any merchandize, or in the gross. 
By a similar use of the figure synecdoche, or putting the whole for a 
part, the general name of Stationer, which originally meant any one 
that kept a station or shop, is now confined to a seller of pens, ink, and 
paper ; and a Mercer, which formerly was synonymous with Merchant, 
is now applied to a mere dealer in silks. The word J@d/ener, one 
who sells ribands and dresses for women, is a corruption of JZzdainer, 
by which name the incorporated company of Haberdashers in London 
was originally known, and was so called from dealing in merchandize 
chiefly imported from Milan. Cordwainer, the common legal appella- 
tion of a shoemaker, as I have before mentioned in the article 
“Crispin,” is derived from Cordovan, a peculiar kind of leather, 
originally made at Cordova in Spain. There are two trading 
companies of the city of London, the names of which are becoming 
obsolete, viz., /Jetchers, or arrow-makers, from /#éche an arrow ; and 
Loriners, or horse accoutrement makers, from the French Lormiers, 
derived from the Latin /orum, a bridle, or horse-harness. 

Cheapside, where Walker the Grocer lived, obtains its appellation 
from Cheap or Cheaping, the antient name of a market. A Chapman, 
therefore, is a market-man, and its abbreviation, Cha, is often used by 
the vulgar for any person of whom they mean to speak with freedom 
or disrespect. 

The Crown is often joined on our sign-boards with some other 
representation. ‘The Crown and Anchor in the Strand, is a tavern 
much celebrated for public meetings. The Bell and Crown is a large 
coach inn in Holborn. The Rose and Crown is a very frequent sign. 
The principal inn at Leicester is called the Three Crowns. 

The following anecdote was related by Horace Walpole: “ Queen 
Caroline spoke of shutting up St. James’ Park, and converting it into 
a noble garden for the palace of that name. She asked my father 
what it might probably cost, who replied, Oxly three crowns.” This 
reply has been erroneously attributed to Lord Chesterfield. 

Gallot derives the word corona, whence crown, from the Latin cornu, 
horn, because the antient crowns were pointed in the manner of 
horns, which both by Jews and Gentiles were of old esteemed as marks 
of power, strength, authority, and empire. Hence in the Hol 
Scriptures horns are used for the regal dignity, and accordingly horn 
and crown in the Hebrew are expressed by the same word. 

The English Crown is adorned with four Maltese crosses, between 
which are fleurs de lys. From the top of the crosses arise four 
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‘circular bars, which meet at a little globe supporting a cross. It is of 
gold, enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
pearls. It is kept at the Tower with the other Regalia, which are 
altogether valued at above two millions sterling. 

Henry V. fought in his crown at Agincourt, which preserved his 
life, by sustaining a stroke from a battle axe which cleft it. Richard 
III. also fought at Bosworth field in his crown, which was picked up 
by a private soldier, who secreted it in a bush, most probably intend- 
ing to secure it for himself; but, being discovered, it was delivered to 
Sir Reginald Bray, who gave it to Lord Stanley, who placed it on 
Richmond’s head, and hailed him “ King” on the field. Hence arises 
the device of a crown in a hawthorne bush at each end of Henry VII.’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. 


THe Cup—Tuer THREE Cups.—These certainly are appropriate 
signs. Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” says, “‘‘The Saxons were 
remarkable for immoderate drinking, and, when intoxicated with their 
favourite ale, were guilty of the most outrageous violences. Dunstan 
endeavoured to check this vicious habit, but durst not totally 
obstruct their much loved intemperance ; he introduced, therefore, the 
custom of marking or pegging their cups at certain distances, to prevent 
one man taking a greater draught than his companions. Some of 
these peg or pin cups or bowls, and pin or peg tankards, are yet to be 
found in the cabinets of Antiquaries* ; and we are to trace from their 
use some common terms yet current among us. When a person is 
much elated, we say he is zz a merry fin, which no doubt originally 
meant he had reached that mark which had deprived him of his 
usual sedateness and sobriety : we talk of taking a mana seg lower, 
when we imply we shall check him in any forwardness, a saying which 
originated from a regulation that deprived all those of their turn of 
drinking, or of their peg, who had become troublesome in their liquor ; 
from the like rule in society came also the expression of he zs a peg too 
low, i.e., has been restrained too far, when we say that a person is not 
in equal spirits with his company ; whilst we also remark of an indi- 
vidual that he is getting on eg by feg, or in other words, he is taking 
greater freedoms than he ought to do, which formerly meant he was 
either drinking out of his turn, or, contrary to express regulation, did 
not confine himself to his proper portion or Zeg, but drank on to the 
next, thereby taking a double quantity.” 

Our custom of drinking healths, and the Wassel bow/, appear to 
have originated in the introduction of the British Monarch Vortigern 
to Rowena the beautiful blue-eyed daughter (or, according to other 
writers, niece) of the Saxon Hengist. She kneeled down, and pre- 
senting to the King a cup of spiced wine, said, “Lord King, Waes 


* We recollect one in the possession of the late venerable and reverend Dr. 
Samuel Pegge. 
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hil,’ Health be to you; to which Vortigern, instructed by his inter- 
preter, replied, “Drinc heil,” I drink your health; and then, as 
Robert of Gloucester says, 


“ Kuste hire, and sitte hire adoune, and glad dronk hire heil, 
And that was tho’ in this land the verst was-hail.” 


Waes heal from that period not unnaturally became the name of 
the drinking-cups of the Anglo-Saxons; and the word Wasse/ is only 
a corruption of the antient Waes heal or Wish health bowl. The 
term Wassel occurs often in Shakespeare, and is sometimes used for 
general intemperance or festivity. To this day it is the constant 
custom in Glamorganshire for the country people to bring a cup of 
spiced ale, which they call Wassel; and sing gratulatory songs at the 
doors of their more opulent neighbours at Christmas. 


{1818, Part LI., pp. 207-212.] 


DANIEL LAMBERT.—At Leicester, his native place, in the street 
called Gallow-tree gate, is a public house, the sign-board of which 
exhibits a portrait of this person, by far the fattest and heaviest man 
ever known. He was born March 13, 1770, and was for many years 
Keeper of the House of Correction at Leicester, where his vast bulk 
excited a curiosity which was very rarely gratified, as he had the 
greatest repugnance to being gazed at. He was fond of cocking, 
horse-racing, and the sports of the field ; and when prevented by his 
size from an active participation in these pleasures, they formed the 
favourite topics of his discourse. A traveller, who had learned these 
circumstances, and was very anxious to see this human prodigy, 
knocked at his door, and inquired if he were at home. The servant 
replied, “Yes ;” but added, “that Mr. Lambert never saw strangers.” 
“Tell him,” said the visitant, “that I called about some cocks.” 
Lambert, who overheard the conversation, suspecting the real motive, 
immediately called aloud to his servant, ‘Tell the gentleman that I 
am a shy cock.” At another time, a person who was extremely impor- 
tunate to see him, pretending that he had a particular favour to ask, 
was, after considerable hesitation, admitted; when he said that he 
merely wished to inquire into the pedigree of a particular mare. 
Lambert, aware of the true cause of his visit, with happy promptitude 
replied, “Oh, is that allP—she was got by Jmpertinence out of 
Curiosity.” Being under pecuniary embarrassment, he at length 
very reluctantly assented to a public exhibition of himself; and 
March 28, 1806, arrived for that purpose at lodgings in Piccadilly, 
ILondon, where he was visited by crowds of spectators. He after- 
wards exhibited himself at most of the principal towns in England, 
and died on his journey at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, June 21, 1809. 
He had retired to rest in apparent health, and intended seeing com- 
pany the following day, but was found lifeless in his bed in the 
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morning. His coffin, consisting of 112 superficial feet of elms, was 
rolled upon two axle-trees to the grave at the back of St. Martin’s 
Church, where a monument was erected, thus inscribed : 

“In remembrance of that prodigy in nature, Daniel Lambert, a 
native of Leicester, who was possessed of an excellent and convivial 
mind, and in Personal Greatness he had no competitor. He measured 
three feet one inch round the legs, nine feet four inches round the 
body, ‘and weighed 52 stone, 11 lbs. He departed this life on the 
21st of June, 1809, aged 39 years. As a testimony of respect this 
stone is erected by his friends in Leicester. 


““N. B.—The stone of 14 lbs.” 


The following list of persons of remarkable size has been taken 
from the Obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine: 


Edward Bright, Malden, Essex, died November, 1750, weight 42 
stone 7 lbs.—615 [595] lbs. 

Jacob Powell, Stebbing, Essex, died October, 1754, weight, 40 stone 
—560 lbs. 

ee ernisi Bower, Holt, Dorsetshire, died December, 1763, weight, 
34 stone 4 lbs.—48o lbs. 

Mr. Baker, Worcester, died July, 1766, “supposed to be a larger 
man than Bright,” but no weight stated. 

Mr. Spooner, Shuttington, Warwickshire, died June, 1775, 40 stone 
9 lbs.—56g9 Ibs. 

Daniel Lambert, Leicester, died June, 1809, weight, 52 stone 11 lbs. 
—739 lbs. 


Tue Doc.—Notwithstanding the almost infinite variety and great 
dissimilitude in the appearance, size, and qualities of the different 
species of dogs, yet it is admitted by every naturalist that they all 
spring from one parent stock. [Then follows a dissertation on dogs, 
which it is not thought worth while reprinting here. ] 


Tue Doc aNnD DucK—THE Doc AnD Parrtripces.—The former 
of these signs once decorated a house of considerable celebrity in St. 
George’s Fields ; and gave its name to a medicinal spring, which was 
once considered of great efficacy, though now entirely disused: the 
latter, generally representing on its sign-board a sportsman with a gun 
or net, is sometimes denominated “ ‘lhe Setting Dog.” 


[1818, Part L/., pp. 302-305.] 

Tue Do.tpHin.—This fish, when sporting on the surface of the 
water, sometimes deceives the eye, and appears crooked. Hence on 
ancient coins and marbles he is often thus portrayed ; and from these 
representations our sign-painters have adopted the distorted figure we 
commonly see displayed. 

The dolphin was consecrated by the ancients to the gods, and called 
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the sacred fish. The story of Arion, the Lesbian musician, is related 
by Ovid, Fasti, lib. 2. It was formerly considered a great delicacy in 
this kingdom. 

Dauphin is a title given to the eldest son of the kings of France, 
on account of the province of Dauphiné, which in 1343 was bestowed _ 
on this condition to Philip de Valois, by Humbert Dauphin of the 
Viennois. ‘The appellation, according to Chorier, was first assumed by 
the son of Guy the Fat, Prince of the Viennois, about the year 1120, 
probably from bearing a dolphin as the crest on his helmet at a tourna- 
ment in which he distinguished himself. 

Moser, in his “‘ Vestiges Revived,” mentions ¢he Dolphin, or rather 
the Dauphine inn, from the fleur de lys, cognizances, and dolphins, with 
which it had been adorned. It stood on the Eastern side of Bishops- 
gate Street Without, near the end of Houndsditch, and was stated by 
tradition to have been the zzz or civic residence of one of the Dauphins 
of France. If it were, it must have been of the Dauphin Louis, who 
came into England in 1216 to wrest the sceptre from John. 


THE Dracon.—The dragon was the ensign of the famous British 
Prince Cadwallader, and borne by his descendants, the Princes of 
Wales. The name of the father of the renowned Arthur was Uther 
Pendragon, which signifies ‘‘ wonderful supreme leader.” 

A dragon was emblazoned on the standard of Richard, King of the 
Romans (who perhaps assumed it, as Earl of Cornwall, in compliment 
to the Cornish Britons), and was captured, together with himself and 
his brother Henry III., by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
general of the associated Barons, at the battle of Lewes, May 14, 
1264. Barnes tells us that at the battle of Cressy, August 26, 1346, 
Philip de Valois, King of France, displayed the great and holy standard 
of that nation, called the Oriflambe, which indicated his intention to 
refuse quarter to his enemies ; and Edward III. unfolded his banner 
of the burning Dragon, which portended a like intention. Conse- 
quently not a prisoner was taken, though there were slain nearly 
40,000 men. 

I have already mentioned, under the article “Blue Boar,” that 
Henry VII. established ouge Dragon as the designation of a Pur- 
suivant at Arms in the stead of Blanch Sanglier, which had been 
instituted by his rival Richard III. ; and we may reasonably conclude 
that the dragon would become a popular sign from the time of Henry’s 
assumption of the throne. 

Moser notices the present Green Dragon Inn in Bishopsgate-street, 
London, as retaining many vestiges of antiquity. 


THE Duke’s Heap—TueE OLp Duxe.—I observe in Cary’s Itine- 
rary three posting houses (vz. at Lynn Regis, Wacton, and Walton) 
distinguished by the former sign; and I have myself seen public- 
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houses denominated by the latter. The Craftsman, No. 623, says, 
“Whoever passes through the towns in England, and will give him- 
self the trouble to take notice of the signs, will find bravery the 
darling inclination of the whole people. He that contrives the most 
heroic sign is sure of the most custom. Some hang out the heads of 
great commanders, such as Monk, Marlborough, or Ormond, accord- 
ing to their different principles.” Of the Dukes of Albemarle and 
Ormond, I suppose that now not a single sign remains ; and I know 
not of any public-house that yet retains a representation even of the 
Duke of Marlborough, though of later date and more distinguished 
merit (but there are many which exhibit the arms of the present noble 
family); for the inns called ‘the Old Duke,” that I have seen, are 
decorated with the portrait of William of Cumberland. This sign, 
to which I shall now confine myself, is becoming rare, whilst almost 
every town proudly exhibits the likenesses of our brave Dukes of York 
and Wellington, of whom I intend giving a short account under their 
respective titles. Thus Goldsmith begins his 8th Essay: “An ale- 
house keeper near Islington, who had long lived at the sign of the 
French King, upon the commencement of the last war pulled down 
his old sign, and put up that of the Queen of Hungary. Under the 
influence of her red face and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale, 
till she was no longer the favourite of his customers ; he changed her, 
therefore, some time ago for the King of Prussia, who may probably 
be changed in turn for the next great man that shall be set up for 
vulgar admiration.” 

THE Dun Cow, not an unusual sign, may in some instances have 
been adopted from the victory ascribed in our old Romances to that 
most valorous chieftain, Guy, Earl of Warwick, over an enormous 
dun cow that once infested Dunsmore heath, near Dunchurch in 
Warwickshire, where certainly in memory of this atchievement one of 
the present inns is known by this appellation. 

Butler, in his inimitable ‘‘ Hudibras,” alludes to this combat in his 
account of Tolgol, one of the warriors of the Bear and Fiddle: 


‘‘ Who was of that noble trade, 
Which demi-gods and heroes made, 
Slaughter and knocking on the head, 
The trade to which they all were bred ; 
And is, like others, glorious when 
’Tis great and large, but base if mean: 
The former rides in triumph for it, 
The latter in a two-wheel’d chariot, 
For daring to profane a thing 
So sacred with vile bungling 

He many a boar and huge dun cow, 

Did, like another Guy, o’erthrow : 
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But Guy, with him in fight compar’d, 
Had like the boar or dun cow far’d.” 


The original of Butler’s Tolgol is said to have been a butcher in 
Newgate Market, who was afterwards made a captain for his bravery 
at Naseby. 

The Zader, in a humourous passage upon diet, No. 148, says, “I 
need not go up so high as the history of Guy, Earl of Warwick, who 
is well known to have eaten up a dun cow of his own killing.” 

This renowned hero flourished in the reign of Athelstan, before 
whom, in single combat at Winchester at 934, he slew Colbrand, the 
Goliath of the Danes. He is said afterwards to have retired to the 
cell, called Guy’s Cliff, near Warwick, adjoining the present seat of 
Bertie Greathead, Esq., where he passed the remainder of his life as’ 
a hermit, and was there buried. There is still remaining a gigantic 
statue of him, erected by Richard Reauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
in the chantry at Guy’s Cliff, which Beauchamp built, and in which 
John Rous, the Warwickshire historian, was a priest. Several pieces 
of rusty armour, and a large iron boiler, are shewn to the credulous. 
multitude, at the porter’s lodge of Warwick Castle, as having been part 
of the accoutrements and the porridge-pot of this famous champion. 
His exploits are thus facetiously related by Huddesford in his tale of 
* Old Wyschard,” in the “ Wiccamical Chaplet”: [See az/e, p. 275]. 


** By gallant Guy of Warwick slain 
Was Colbrand, that gigantic Dane; 
Nor could this desperate champion daunt 
A dun cow bigger than elephant ; 
But he, to prove his courage sterling, 
His whyniard in her blood imbrued, 
He cut from her enormous side a sirloin, 
And in his porridge-pot her brisket stew’d, 
Then butcher’d a wild boar, and ate him barbecued.” 


Drayton, in the 13th Song of his “ Polyolbion,” thus enumerates 
the principal victories ascribed to him in romance: 


“To thee, renowned Knight, continual praise we owe, 
And at thy hallow’d tomb thy yearly obits shew ; 
Who, thy dear Phillis’ name and country to advance, 
Left’st Warwick’s wealthy seat, and sailing into France, 
At tilt from his proud steed Duke Otton threw’st to ground, 
And with th’ invalued prize of Blanch the beauteous crown’d 
(The Almain Emperor’s heir) high acts didst there atchieve ; 
As Lovain thou again didst valiantly relieve. 
Thou in the Soldan’s blood thy worthy sword imbruw’dst, 
And then in single fight great Amerant subdu’dst. 
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"Twas thy Herculean hand, which happily destroy’d 

That Dragon which so long Northumberland annoy’d ; 

And slew that cruel Boar, which waste our woodlands laid, 
Whose tusks turn’d up our tilths, and dens in meadows made, 
Whose shoulder-blade remains at Coventry till now; 

And at our*humble sute, did quell that monstrous Cow, 

The passengers that us’d from Dunsmore to affright. 

Of all our English, yet, O most renowned knight, 

That Colebrond overcam’st ; at whose amazing fall 

The Danes removd their camp from Winchester’s sieg’d wall. 
Thy statue Guy’s Cliff keeps, the gazer’s eye to please, 
Warwick, thy mighty arms, thou English Hercules !” 


It is most probable that the sign of the Dun Cow became generally 
fashionable in the reign of Henry VII, as it was an armorial bearing 
of the Richmond family. 

[1818, Part 27., pp. 398-401.] — 

THE EacLE—THE SpREAD EaGLE—TuHE Eacies.—Of_ these 
birds, the golden eagle, the ring-tail eagle, the sea eagle, the osprey, 
and the erne, are British, and as such described by Pennant in his 
“ Zoology.” 

The eagle is remarkable for its longevity, power of abstinence from 
food, and a sight, quick, strong, and piercing, even to a proverb. 
Keysler relates that one died at Vienna after a confinement of 104 
years ; and this vigour is alluded to in Psalm ciii. 5: ‘‘ Who satisfieth 
thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is renewed like the 
Eagle's.” 

One of these birds, in the possession of Owen Holland, Esq., of 
Conway, through the neglect of his servants, endured hunger for 
twenty-one days without any sustenance whatever. Its natural history 
is finely described in Job xxxix. 27-30: “Doth the eagle mount up 
atithy command, and make her nest on high? She dwelleth and 
abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong place. 
From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar off. 
Her young ones also suck up blood, and where the slain are, there 
is she.” 

The eagle, considered as the king of birds, was dedicated to Jupiter 
in commemoration of its supplying him with nectar when he lay con- 
cealed in Crete, for fear of being devoured by his father Saturn, At 
Strawberry Hill is the statue of an eagle, found in the gardens of 
Boccapadugli within the precinct of Caracalla’s baths at Rome, in 
the year 1742, described, by its then possessor Horace Walpole, as 
“ one of the finest pieces of Greek sculpture in the world, and reckoned 
superior to the eagle in the Villa Mattei. The boldness and yet great 
finishing of this statue are incomparable, the eyes inimitable.” Mr. 


Gray has drawn the “ flagging wing.” 
19—2 


* 
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The eagle was borne by way of ensign or standard by several 
nations. The first who are known to have assumed it were the 
Persians, according to the testimony of Xenophon. The Romans, . 
after using a variety of animals, as wolves, leopards, and eagles, 
according to the fancy of the commander, at length, in the second 
consulate of Marius, fixed permanently on the eagle as their principal 
military ensign. It was borne on the top of a pike, was made either 
of gold or silver, with wings displayed, and frequently grasping a 
thunderbolt in its talons. 

When Cesar first attempted to land in England, as his vessels 
could not approach close to the shore, the Romans, intimidated by 
the warlike appearance of the natives, hesitated at commencing the 
attack, until the standard-bearer of the roth legion rushed into the 
tide, exclaiming, ‘“ Follow, soldiers, unless you will betray your eagle 
to the enemy.” Thus incited, the Romans leapt into the water, and, 
after a desperate resistance, made good their landing near Deal on 
the 26th of August, fifty-five years before Christ. 

The late Emperor of France, in imitation of the Romans, adopted 
the eagle as his principal military standard ; and six of these trophies 
of the superior valour of Britain were deposited in Whitehall Chapel, 
on May 18, 1811, together with the falsely-styled “ Invincible” 
standard, taken in Egypt, and several other regimental colours. Two 
more French eagles were taken by the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo. 

According to Menestrier, the Roman Emperors of the East, when 
there were two on the throne at the same time, instead of doubling 
their eagles on their ensigns, joined them together and represented 
them with two heads. The Emperors of the West, or of the German 
Empire, adopted this ensign as claiming the supremacy over both 
parts of the Empire; and at a later period, the Czars of Muscovy, 
proposing to add the Eastern portion of the Roman Empire to their 
vast Northern possessions, also adopted for their armorial bearing an 
eagle with two heads. 

A white eagle was the ensign of Poland when a kingdom ; a black 
eagle is the present ensign and principal military order of Prussia. 

The principal inns at Machynlleth and Wrexham are distinguished 
by the sign of the eagles, which as well as the ‘“ Cross Foxes ” before 
noticed, are taken from the arms of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, who 
bears, quarterly, first and fourth, Vert, three eagles displayed in fess 
Or, for Wynn; second and third, Argent, two foxes counter salient 
in saltire Gules, the dexter surmounted of the sinister, for Williams. 

THE EaGLe AND CHILp.—This sign, from the charm of 


** Apt alliteration’s artful aid ” 


often familiarly styled “The Bird and Baby,” is a great favourite in 
Lancashire ; indeed, I think that there is hardly a town or village of 
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any magnitude in the whole Palatinate without a public-house thus 
distinguished. It is the crest of the Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant 
of that county, and as such was borne by his brave and loyal ancestor 
James Stanley, the sixth Earl, by his inviolable fidelity to Charles I. 
and Charles II. justly entitled to the motto of that noble family 
“Sans changer,” which is often inscribed round the sign. 

The common tradition respecting this crest is, that Sir Thomas 

Lathom and his lady, walking in a wild part of their park, heard the 
cries of a child, and after diligent search, their servants at length 
discovered a male infant wrapped in rich swaddling-clothes in an 
eagle’s nest, and as Sir Thomas and his lady were old and without 
issue, they, considering this child as the immediate gift of God, had 
him baptized by the name of Lathom, and bequeathed to him their 
large estate. The foundling on his death left an only daughter, whom 
Sir John Stanley married, and in memory of this remarkable event, 
took the eagle and child for his crest, which has ever since been 
borne by his noble successors the Earls of Derby. 
_ The real history appears to be that Sir Thomas Lathom, who lived 
in the reign of Edward III., had by his wife one only child, a 
daughter, named Isabel, who was married to Sir John Stanley, but 
he had an illegitimate son by a Mary Oskatel, which he directed to 
be laid secretly at the foot of a tree on which an eagle had built her 
nest, and pretending to have accidentally discovered the infant, he 
persuaded his lady to adopt it, and at the same time assumed for his 
crest an eagle looking backwards as for something she had lost or was 
taken from her. The child, who was afterwards known by the title 
of Sir Oskatel de Lathom, was long considered as heir to his estates ; 
but Sir Thomas, shortly before his death, revealed the fraud, and left 
the bulk of his property to his legitimate daughter, Lady Stanley, 
whose descendants altered the Lathom crest of an eagle regardant, 
as before related, to an eagle triumphing over and preying upon a 
child. 

Tue ELEPHANT—THE ELEPHANT AND CastLe.—The former of 
these signs Shakespeare has given to an inn in a city of Illyria, where, 
in his comedy of “Twelfth Night; or, What you Will,” he makes 
Antonio tell Sebastian : 


‘In the South suburbs at the Elephant 
Is best to lodge.” 


The latter is a very common sign; and an inn, so distinguished, 
at Newington in Surrey, from its situation near London at the junction 
of several roads, is almost universally known. 

[1818, Part LZ, pp. 502-506.) 

Tur FALCoN.—The name is supposed to be derived from the 
resemblance of its crooked talons to a fa/x or sickle. 
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Falconry, though unknown to the Greeks and Romans, was the 
principal amusement of our ancestors. A person of rank scarcely ever 
stirred out without his hawk upon his hand, which in old paintings 
is a criterion of nobility. In the famous tapestry of Baieux, Harold 
is represented as embarking for Normandy with a bird on his fistand - 
a dog under his arm. In an illuminated MS. of the time of Edward I. 
preserved in the British Museum, and engraved by Strutt in his 
“ Antiquities,” King Stephen is pourtrayed with a hawk upon his 
finger. In an old picture, at Strawberry Hill, of the marriage of 
Henry VI., engraved in Horace Walpole’s ‘“‘ Anecdotes of Painting,” 
an attendant, supposed to be William de la Pole, Marquess, after- 
wards Duke, of Suffolk, is delineated with a falcon on his hand. 
Spenser makes his gallant Sir Tristram boast : 


“‘ Ne is there hawke which mantleth her on pearch, 
Whether high tow’ring or accoasting low, 
But I the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her pray and all her diet know.” 


And Shakespeare’s King-making Earl of Warwick declares that 
though not versed in “nice sharp quillets of the law,” yet, 


‘* Between two hawks which flies the higher pitch, 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment.” 


In the 34th Edward III. it was made felony to steal a hawk, and 
to take its eggs even in a person’s own ground was punishable with 
imprisonment for a year and a day, besides a fine at the King’s plea- 
sure. In Elizabeth’s reign the imprisonment was reduced to three 
months, but the offender was to find security for his good behaviour 
for seven years, or lie in prison till he did. 

The Norwegian hawks were considered as bribes worthy of a king: 
thus Geoffrey Fitzpierre gave two good Norway hawks to King John 
to obtain for his friend the liberty of exporting one hundred weight 
of cheese ; and John, the son of Ordgar, was fined to Richard I. in 
one Norway hawk to gain the royal interest in a certain affair. 

“The Penhebogyd or Chief Falconer,” says Pennant, “held the 
fourth place at the Court of the Welsh Princes ; but, notwithstanding 
the hospitality of the times, this officer was allowed only three 
draughts out of his horn, lest he should be fuddled and neglect his 
birds.” In the English Court it was considered as a very honourable - 
office, and was held by Sir Simon Burley, K.G., the great favourite 
of Edward the Black Prince, the tutor and afterwards Prime Minister 
of Richard II. Charles II. granted this office to Charles, Duke of 
St. Alban’s, his son by Mrs. Elinor Gwynne; and it still continues 
attached to the title with a salary of £1,200 a year. 

The terms used in falconry occur very frequently in the works of - 
Shakespeare and our early dramatists, and the sport with water-fowl 
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is related in an unusually animated manner by Drayton in the 2oth 
song of his Polyolbion. 

Hamlet says, “I know a hawk from a hand-saw.” This is a pro- 
verbial expression, but the last word is a corruption of a heron-shaw : 
thus Spenser, 


“ As when a cast of fa/cons make their flight 

At an herneshaw, that lyes aloft on wing, 

The whiles they strike at him with heedless might, 
The warie fowl his bill doth backward wring ; 

On which she first, whoes force her first doth bring, 
Herself quite through the body doth engore, 

And falleth down to grownd like senseless thing ; 
But th’ other not so swift as she before, 

Fails of her souse, and passing by, doth hurt no more.” 


The King’s-Mews, near Charing Cross, where his Majesty’s state- 
horses are kept, were so denominated from the word mew, a term 
used among falconers, signifying to moult or cast feathers. This 
building was used for the royal hawks so early as 1377; but the 
King’s stables at Limesbury, since called Bloomsbury, being burnt 
down in 1537, Henry VIIL caused the hawks to be removed, and 
the place to be enlarged and fitted up for his horses. The north 
side was rebuilt by George II. His Majesty’s superb state-coach is 
kept here. The design of it was by Sir William Chambers, the 
carving by Wilton, and the painting by Cipriani. The total cost ex- 
ceeded £10,000, 


THe FreaTHERS—THE PLUME OF FEATHERS.—At the battle of 
Cressy, fought August 26, 1346, the gallant old John of Luxembourg, 
King of Bohemia, being quite blind, was conducted between two of 
his bravest knights, his horse being tied to theirs, into the thickest of 
the battle, where according to his wish he was slain fighting for 
France. His casque was decorated with ostrich feathers; and 
beneath them, according to some writers, was the impress Ich dien, 
“‘T serve,” in acknowledgment of his subservience to Philip the 
French King ; and in memory of this victory both the feathers and 
the impress were adopted as his cognizance by our glorious Edward, 
Prince of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour. But the more generally-received opinion is, that the 
motto was never borne by the brave old King, but annexed to his 
trophy by the modest victor, in allusion to the words of the Apostle, 
“‘ That the heir whilst he is a child differeth nothing from a servant.” 

The feathers and motto have ever since been borne by the Princes 
of Wales, and are vulgarly styled his crest, which is a lion, the same 
as his Majesty’s, excepting that he bears a Prince’s coronet on his 
head instead of the crown. 
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Ich is derived from the Teutonic, and was antiently used in our 
language, as appears from an attestatory rhyme quoted by Verstegan, 
affixed to old writings, the wax on which was bitten by the party 
delivering them, before the use of seals was common in this kingdom. 


“In witness of the sothe 
Ich han bitten this wax with my wang tothe.” 


Dien is also derived by the same author from the old Anglo- 
Teutonic word Thegn or Theyn, signifying a Chief, or very free 
servant ; whence the title of Zane, a Baron or petty Prince ruling 
under the Sovereign. Theyn, otherwise written. Thienne, was also 
used as a verb “to serve ;” and D being used in the old English in- 
discriminately with Th, the motto was spelt, as now, Ich dien. 

One of Mr. Urban’s Welsh correspondents in the year 1762, anxious 
to support the pretensions of his native tongue, supposes Ich to be a 
corruption of Uch, “superior, higher, above,” and Dien he quotes 
from Dr. Davies’ Dictionary, as denoting the hour of death ; whence 
he would translate Ich Dien as “Triumphant in death,” a motto (he 
adds) “ highly befitting a Christian Prince.” 

Brady says, ‘Among the antient warriors it was customary to. 
honour such of their followers as distinguished themselves in battle, 
by presenting them with a feather to wear in their caps, which, when 
not in armour, was the covering of their heads, and no one was per- 
mitted that privilege who had nof at least killed his man. The 
memory of this old compliment is yet retained among us by the 
customary saying, when any person has effected a meritorious action, 
that it will be a feather in his cap.” 

Out of a presumed compliment to the Prince of Wales, the three 
ostrich feathers, commonly called the plume, has been adopted by 
many inn-keepers for their sign. A modern tourist quoted by Brady 
says, ‘‘ Every traveller must know the house on Stoken Church Hill, 
near Oxford, called the Plume of Feathers, from the crest of the 
Prince of Wales with which it was formerly ornamented, but which 
now exhibits a new sign in lieu of the old one, bearing, according to 
the vulgar appellative, a Plum and Feathers instead of the Plume of 
Feathers. 


THE FLEECE—THE GOLDEN FLEEcE.—Phryxus and his sister 
Helle, children of Athamas, King of Beeotia, by his first wife Nephale, 
to avoid the cruelty of their step-mother Ino, attempted to pass over 
the narrow sea that divides Europe from Asia on the back of the Ram 
with the Golden Fleece, when Helle falling off was drowned, and the 
strait thence obtained its name of Hellespont. Phryxus was carried 
safely over to Colchos, the present Mingrelia, where he sacrificed the 
ram, and its fleece was hung upon a tree in the grove of Mars, guarded 
by two brazen-hoofed bulls, and a monstrous dragon which never slept. 
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To obtain this fleece, Jason, son of A®son, King of Thessaly, insti- 
gated by his uncle Pelias, who had been appointed his guardian, and 
wished to retain the sovereignty, built the ship Argo, and accompanied 
by 51 other heroes, among whom were Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and 
Orpheus, he sailed for Colchis, where, having gained the love of Medea, 
a sorceress, the daughter of Atétes, King of that country, she taught 
him to tame the bulls and to cast the dragon asleep ; and having thus 
obtained the prize, he returned with it and Medea, whom he had 
married, in triumph to Thessaly. 

This tale has been attempted to be explained by several authors. 
Some believe it to have originated in the profit of the wool-trade to 
Colchis ; others to the mode of gathering the particles of gold by 
putting fleeces in the rivers ; and the alchemists maintain that it con- 
tains an allusion to the Philosopher’s Stone. Alchemy has been finely 
described by Harris as “ Ars sine arte, cujus principium est mentiri, 
medium laborare, et finis mendicare.” 

Sir Isaac Newton endeavours to establish the truth of the Argo- 
nautic expedition as forming an important epoch in chronology, and 
considers it to have taken place about 30 years before the taking of 
Troy, and 43 years after the death of Solomon. Bryant rejects it as 
a Grecian fable, but founded on a tradition derived from Egypt, and 
ultimately referring to Noah’s preservation in the ark. 

Johnson and Warren derive the name of the merchant-vessel called 
an Argosie, so often used by Shakespeare in his “ Merchant of Venice,” 
from the ship Argo; but Sir Paul Rycaut, in his Survey of the Otto- 
man Empire, as quoted by Dr. Pegge, under the signature of T. Row, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1768, suggests that it might be de- 
nominated from the little Republic of Ragusa, Argosie being only a 
transposition of Ragusie. The references among the Poets to the 
Argonautic expedition are innumerable, and in the play above-men- 
tioned, Bassanio describing Portia to Antonio, says, 


* Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her.” 


The Fleece, in the Cloathing Counties, is a very common and 
appropriate sign. It is the subject of a beautiful poem by Dyer. 
The military order of the Golden Fleece was instituted by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429. 


Tue FLEUR DE Lis—THE THREE FLEuURS DE Lis.—These, not 
uncommon signs, evidently originated in the Royal Arms of France, 
the sovereignty of which was assumed in 1340 by our victorious 
Edward III., and the fleurs de lis, with some variation of location, 
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formed part of the arms of our Kings from that time till the Union 
with Ireland, Jan. 1, 1801, when the title of King of France was dis- 
continued in the royal style, and the fleur de lis omitted in the armorial 
bearings. 

“An old Correspondent” in the Gent, Mag. for 1805, approves of 
the opinion of Voltaire, “that the fleurs de lis in the arms of the Kings 
of France were but the fancy of painters, who had mistaken what was 
intended to represent a spear-head fastened with two pieces of crooked 
iron.” To this, “N. Orwade, D.D.,” in the following year replies : 
“The French armourist Columbiere says, ‘The fleur de lis, or lily, | 
excels all other flowers in sweet odour, fruitfulness, and tallness, and 
therefore ought to be called the queen of flowers, and true hieroglyphic 
of Royal Majesty.’ ; 

“The most general, and indeed the soundest opinion is, that 
Louis VII., surnamed the Young, took them up first, by way of 
allusion to his name of Loys, according to the antient way of spell- 
ing, and that for that very reason he was called Ludovicus Florus. 

* All English heraldic writers decidedly make mention of the fleur 
de lis as a flower. 

“ By consulting seals to antient deeds and early visitation books, 
the pristine form of the fleur de lis will be ascertained, and it will be 
seen how much nearer it resembled the common lily than it does now. 
In a long course of years painters made continually small and almost 
imperceptible variations from the original, till at length they brought 
it to its present form.” 

The Earl of Digby’s arms are, Azure a fleur de lis Argent. The 
arms of the borough of Tamworth are a fleur de lis; and a public- 
house in the market-place of that antient town is decorated with that 
sign, 

[1819, fart Z., pp. ¥4, 15.] 


THE FuiircaH or Bacon.—On the road between Lichfield and 
Burton upon Trent, near Wichnor village, a large Inn commemorates 
by this sign the curious custom of the manor, which was granted in 
the reign of Edward III. by the Earl of Lancaster, Lord of the 
honour of Tutbury, to Sir Philip de Somerville. [See Gent. Mag. 
Library, vol. i., p. 235, where this is printed under “ Local Customs.”] 


THE FLOWER Pot.—I remember this sign at Earls Shilton: in 
Leicestershire, and I believe that it is not very uncommon. 

To describe the beauties of the various kind of flowers has been a 
favourite theme, and there can be but few readers who do not recol- 
lect Perdita’s pleasing appropriation of them in Shakespeare’s “‘Winter’s 
Tale.” Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” particularly abounds in bold per- 
sonification and luxuriant description. Langhorne’s “Fables of Flora” 
are natural and easy ; indeed, there is hardly a writer of any eminence 
from whom some “ Elegant Extracts” might not be obtained, but it 
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would be utterly inconsistent with the limits of this paper to venture 
on such extensive transcription. 

The Floralia were instituted in the year of Rome 513, but not 
regularly celebrated until after 580. This festival in honour of Flora 
was held on the 4th of the calends of May, when the courtezans were 
called together and danced naked in the streets. To this custom of 
our Roman conquerors may be traced our present festivities in May, 
though happily long since divested of such grossly licentious rites. 
The general holiday at Helston in Cornwall, on May 8, when the in- 
habitants go into the country and return decked with flowers, is still 
called the Furry. [See Gent. Mag. Library,“ Manners and Customs,” 
p. 216]. Hall gives a circumstantial account of Henry VIII. and . 
his queen, Katharine of Arragon, viding a maying from Greenwich to 
Shooter’s hill, attended by the lords and ladies of their court. At our 
present rustic feasts, on May-day, the prettiest girl is crowned with a 
chaplet of flowers, as Lady of the May, the fepresentation of the god- 
dess Flora; and in many villages the A/ay-fole is still retained. The 
last in London was taken down in 1717, and removed to Wanstead in 
Essex. It was more than too feet high, and stood on the East side 
of Somerset-house. Its remembrance is perpetuated by Pope, in 


“ Amidst the area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall May-pole once o’erlook’d the Strand.” 


The rural sacrifice of the Be/éein fires, in the highlands of Scotland 
on the first of May, is described in Pennant’s Tour. 

The antient custom of strewing the graves of departed relatives or 
friends with jlowers, is sweetly alluded to in Cymbeline: 


** With fairest flowers 
Whilst Summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave: Thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur’d harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath.” 


And the exquisite dirge by Collins thus begins : 


“To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring.” 


In the village churchyards of South Wales, most of the graves are 
planted with flowers and sweet-scented herbs : 
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‘‘ These to renew with more than annual care 
There wakeful love with pensive step will go ; 
The hand that lifts the dibble, shakes with fear 
Lest haply it disturb the friend below. 


“Vain fear! for never shall disturber come, 
Potent enough to wake such sleep profound, 
Till the dread herald of the day of doom 
Pours from his trump the world-dissolving sound. 


‘Vain fear! yet who that boasts a heart to feel, 
An eye to pity, would that fear reprove? . 
They only who are curst with breasts of steel 
Can mock the foibles of surviving love.” 


These verses, of which the first I think particularly beautiful, are 
taken from Mason’s “ Elegy in a Churchyard in South Wales,” and 
were written in 1787, at Briton Ferry in Glamorganshire, during a 
visit to the late Lord Vernon. 

The Dutch are so excessively fond of flowers, that a tulip root has 
been known to sell for 5,000 florins. Young, in his “ Love of Fame,” 
has severely exposed this folly in his character of ‘“ Florio.” 

The principal Potteries in ‘this kingdom are near Newcastle in 
Staffordshire ; which situation was probably chosen from coal being 
abundant, and the other strata consisting most commonly of clays of 
different kinds, some of which make excellent fire-bricks for building 
the potters’ kilns, and are also used in forming the Saggers (a corrup- 
tion of the German Schragers, which signify cases or supporters) in 
which the ware is burnt. [See JVotes and Queries, 2nd ser., vol. viii. 
p. 497-] 

[1S19, Part L., pp. 116-120.] 


Tue Founrain.—A fountain of water appears to be rather an 
inappropriate sign for a seller of “wine and spirituous liquors ;” yet 
it seems, nevertheless, to be a favourite ; and Cary mentions seven 
posting-houses decorated with this device—vzz., at Canterbury, Cowes, 
Huntingdon, Margate, New Shoreham, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. 

Artificial fountains, though now of rare occurrence, were formerly 
the common and principal ornament of every stately garden. 
Hentzner, in his “Tour through England,” in 1598, describes the 
sumptuous fountains at Nonesuch, in Surrey; and the illustrious 
Lord Verulam, 


“The wisest, greatest, meanest, of mankind,” 


has left directions about them in his 46th ‘“ Essay on Gardens.” 
Warton says, “ Hardly any thing is described with greater pomp 
and magnificence than artificial fountains in romance. A glorious 
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one in Ariosto, 42, 91, and Spenser’s fountain in ‘The Bowre of 
Blisse,’ was, 


‘Of richest substance that on earth might bee, 
So pure and shiny, that the silver floode 
Through every channel one might running see, 
Most goodly it with pure imagerie 
Was over-wrought, and shapes of naked boys, 
Of which some seem’d with livelie jollitie 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whilst others did themselves embay in liquid joyes.’ ” 


From these circumstances we need not wonder at the frequency of 
the sign. 

The Fontinalia were celebrated among the Romans on the 13th 
of October, in honour of the nymphs of wells and fountains, when 
nosegays were thrown into the fountains, and crowns of flowers placed 
upon the wells. Horace has celebrated the fountain of Blandusia in 
the 13th Ode of Book 3. In this kingdom there are many sainted 
fountains or holy wells, which are still regarded by the vulgar with 
superstitious veneration. 

{Then follows a list of the natural fountains in England, which will 
be printed in another volume. ] 


[1819, Part 7., pp. 214-215.] 

THE Fox.—It is no wonder that the Fox should be a common sign, 
as the passion for the chase appears to be almost universal ; and though 
the regular sportsman may perhaps have the more rapturous enjoy- 
ment, yet, as Somerville naturally describes the scene, when 


““The wide pack op’ning, load the trembling air 
With various melody, afflictive birch 
No more the school-boy dreads ; his prison broke, 
Scamp’ring he flies, nor heeds his master’s call. 
The weary traveller forgets his road, 
And climbs the adjacent hill. ‘The ploughman leaves 
Th’ unfinish’d furrow ; nor his bleating flocks _ 
Are now the Shepherd’s joy. Men, boys, and girls, 
Desert the unpeopl’d village ; and wild crowds 
Spread o’er the plain, by the sweet phrenzy fir’d.” 


It must be owned that there is much truth in Dryden’s nervous 
lines : 
“ The first physicians by debauch were made, 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade ; 
By Chase our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food, 
Toil strung their nerves, and purifi'd the blood.— 
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Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught ; 
The wise for cure on exercise depend, . 
God never made his work for man to mend.” 


To such a dreadful excess was the love of field-sports carried by 
our Norman Sovereigns, that 


it) 


a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes.” 


And William the Conqueror, at New-Forest, in Hampshire, laid waste 
an extent of 40 miles in circumference, and destroyed 36 churches 
and villages, to form a Royal Chase; thus exquisitely described by 
Pope: 


‘*‘ The fields are ravish’d from th’ industrious swains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes ; 
The levell’d towns with weeds lie cover’d o’er ; 
The hollow winds thro’ naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d, 

O’er heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately hind ; 
The fox obscene, to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage howlings fill the sacred quires.” 


“The Fox,” says Pennant, “is a crafty, lively, libidinous animal ; 
it breeds only once in a year, and brings four or five young, which, 
like puppies, are born blind. Of all animals it has the most signifi- 
cant eye, by which it expresses every passion of love, fear, hatred, etc. 
It is remarkably playful, but like all other savage creatures half re- 
claimed, will, on the least offence, bite those it is most familiar 
with,” 

Thus Shakespeare, in the 1st Part of Henry IV., has made Wor- 
cester observe : : 


“ For treason is but trusted like the fox, 
Who ne’er so tame, so cherish’d, and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors,” 


Dodsley, in his “ Essay on Fable,” among other requisites, observes 
that “a fable should be natural. ‘This rule may be infringed by ascrib- 
ing to creatures appetites and passions that are not consistent with their 
known characters. A fox should not be said to long for grapes.” In this 
allusion to the well-known fable, a representation of which is sometimes 
displayed on sign-boards, Dodsley considered only the habits of the 
northern fox. In the ‘Song of Solomon,” we read, “Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have tender grapes.” 
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And Hasselquist, in his “ Travels,”* informs us, that “the fox is an 
animal common in Palestine, and that there is plenty of them near 
the Convent of St. John, in the Desert, about vintage time ; for they 
destroy all the vines unless they are strictly watched.” To come still 
nearer home, the foxes of France and Italy often do great damage 
among the vineyards, by feeding on the grapes, of which they are im- 
moderately fond. 

The word “Vixen,” or “‘Fixen,” which primitively signifies a female 
fox, is now generally applied to a sharp, ill-tempered woman ; and in 
old plays, “ Fox” is often used as a cant word for a sword; thus 
’ Pistol, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.” threatens the French soldier with 


“ O Signieur Dew, thou dy’st on point of fox.” 
[1819, Part L., Ap. 300-303.] 


Garricx’s Heap,—In almost every considerable town, near to the 
Theatre, is to be found a “ Shakespeare ” Coffee-house and oftentimes 
a “ Garrick’s Head.” 


[1819, Part L,, £2. 394-396.] 


_ THe Gate.—I never saw the picture of a gate upon a board over 
an ale-house ; but a little gate itself is a common sign at small public 
houses by the road side, and on it is generally written : 


‘This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none, 
Refresh, and pay ; 
And travel on.” 


I have been told of another inscription : 


‘“Who buys good land, buys many stones. 
Who buys good meat, buys many bones. 
Who buys good eggs, buys many shells. 
Who buys good ale, buys nothing else.” 


The first English drinking ballad extant is quoted at length in 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, from ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” 1551, the first regular comedy in our language. It was 
written by John Still, a native of Grantham in Lincolnshire, and 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. [See note 62.] 

In Ritson’s Collection of English Songs, is one by Beaumont, 
entitled “The Ex-ale-tation of Ale,” which consists of no less than 
seventy verses. I quote the sixty-eighth as a good drinking etymology 
and favourable specimen : 


[* Voyages and Travels in the Levant, 1749-52, by F, Hasselquist, 1766, 8vo.] 
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“O ale, ab alendo, the liquor of life! 
That I had a mouth as big as a whale! 
For mine is but little, to touch the least tittle 
That belongs to the praise of a pot of good ale.” 


In Thomas Warton’s Poems is ‘A Panegyric on Oxford Ale,” in 
imitation of Phillips’s “Splendid Shilling,” both which form part of 
“The Oxford Sausage;’ and in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
January, 1752, is a song in praise of “ Nottingham Ale.” 

Pope, in imitation of Denham’s well-known lines on the Thames, 
thus wantonly satirizes a very worthy man : 


“Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer, deer ; 
Tho’ stale, not ripe ; tho’ thin, yet never clear ; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull, 
Heady, not strong; o’erflowing, yet not full.” 


A brewer being drowned in his own vat, Jekyll said, that the verdict 
of the Coroner’s jury should be, “found floating on his watery bier.” 

Voltaire compared the British Nation to a barrel of their own ale; 
the top of which is froth, the bottom dregs, the middle excellent. 

Porter is said to have been first made by Ralph Harwood, at his 
brewery on the East side of High-street in Shoreditch; thus Gutteridge, 
a native of that parish, says: 


‘Harwood, my townsman, he invented first 
Porter to rival wine, and quench the thirst, 
Porter, which spreads its fame half the world o’er, 
Whose reputation rises more and more. 
As long as porter shall preserve its fame, 
Let all with gratitude our parish name.” 


THE GEORGE.— 


“St. George, that swing’d the dragon ; and e’er since 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door,” 


is, I believe, the most common sign in this Kingdom, and Cary in 
his Itinerary has mentioned 104 Posting-houses thus distinguished. 

This sainted hero was born at Cappadocia, of Christian parents, 
and served with great gallantry under the Emperor Dioclesian, by 
whom he was promoted to the command of a legion, and to a seat in 
the council ; but having publicly upbraided the tyrant with his perse- 
cution of the Christians, having indignantly refused many splendid 
offers of aggrandizement, made on condition of his renouncing his 
religion, and having endured the torture several times, he was igno- 
miniously dragged through the city of Lydda, and beheaded, April 
23, A.D. 290. 
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Gibbon, in his “ Decline and Fall,” has confounded this warrior- 
Saint with an ecclesiastic of the same name and birth-place; and 
having detailed the low origin, shameful life, and violent death of the 
latter, who was Bishop of Alexandria, thus concludes: ‘The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, assumed 
the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero; and the infamous 
George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the renowned St. 
George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the Garter.” 

Having been a soldier of rank, St. George was anciently represented 
on horseback, armed cap-a-pie, holding in his hand a white banner, 
charged with a red cross, symbolical of his dying for the faith of 
Christ, and trampling a red dragon under him, alluding to that “ Red 
Dragon, the Devil, who burneth with fury, and is red with the blood 
of the faithful.” From this representation arose the romantic tale of 
his victory over a pestiferous dragon, which has, I suppose, been read 
with great pleasure by almost every school-boy in “The Renowned 
History of the Seven Champions of Christendom,” which work was 
originally composed by Richard Johnson, who flourished in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James. 

Prior to the establishment of this Order, St. Edward the Confessor 
was considered as the principal guardian saint of England ; but since 
that time St. George has always been invoked as her patron saint ; 
his name has been the constant war-cry ; and his cross, Gules, ina 
field Argent, the victorious banner of her sons. 

Portugal has chosen him as her patron saint. France had an 
order of St. George at Burgundy in 1400 ; Germany, an order in 1470, 
at Milstad in Carinthia; in the Papal dominions a like order was 
established in 1498 ; Austria formed a similar honorary assemblage of 
Knights about the same period; another order of St. George was 
settled in the Pope’s dominions at Ravenna in 1534; and a further 
one at Genoa, time now unknown. In 1729 the Elector of Bavaria 
settled the order of St. George for the Roman Empire at Munich. 
Catherine II. founded an order in honour of St. George; and there 
are some others which have eluded research. 


[1819, Part 7., fp. 508-510.] 


Tue GLope.—There are posting-houses with this sign at Cocker- 
mouth, Exmouth, Lynn Regis, Monk-Wearmouth, Newton-Bushel, 
Plymouth, Topsham, and Whitehavey; and it often ornaments smaller 
inns in other towns. ‘8 

Of all the ancient theatres, the GI6Bé, so called from its sign (which 
exhibited a Hercules supporting the globe, with the motto “ Totus 
mundus agit histrionem ”) is deservedly the most distinguished, as in it 
Shakespeare attempted the few ordinary characters which he per- 
formed, and here the greater number of his plays were originally acted. 

20 
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It was erected between the years 1596 and 1598, on the Bankside of 
Southwark, and was an hexagonal wooden building, partly open to the 
weather, and partly thatched, having a turret on which a silken flag 
was displayed. The players were called {the Lord Chamberlain's 
servants” until the rgth of May, 1603, when James I. granted his royal 
licence to “ Lawrence Fletcher, William Shakespeare,” with the rest of 
their associates, ‘“‘freely to use and exercise the art and faculty of playing 
comedies, tragedies, histories, interludes, morals, pastorals, stage- 
plaies, and such like other as they have alreadie studied, or here- 
after shall use or studie, as well as for the recreation of our 
loving subjects, as for our solace and pleasure when we shall 
thinke good to see them.” From this time the actors were 
called “The King’s servants,” and continued performing here at 
stated periods until June 29, 1613, when the theatre was burnt down. 
The fire, according to some writers, commenced during the perform- 
ance of a new play, called “ All is True,” or, according to others, from 
the discharge of a peal of chambers, or cannon, in Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VIII,” when the ignited wadding being blown on the thatch, 
the fire spreading rapidly, the whole building was destroyed in two 
hours ; and as Winwood in his “ Memorials” says, ‘‘it was a marvaile 
and fair grace of God that the people had so little harm, having but 
two narrow doors to get out.” A more particular account by “ Eu. 
Hood,” with a view of the theatre, may be seen in this Magazine for 
February, 1816. 


[1819, Part 71., pp. 602, 603.] 

THE GLove.—This unusual sign is mentioned by Cary as distin- 
guishing an inn at Downhead, in Wiltshire. 

Anciently a glove was given by way of livery or investiture in their 
sales and deliveries of lands, goods, etc., and the Chaldee paraphrase 
of Ruth iv. 7, renders ‘‘ glove” what the common yersion translates 
“ shoe.” 


‘*Now this was the manner in former time in Israel concerning re- 
deeming, and concerning changing, for to confirm all things: a man 
plucked off his sioe, and gave it to his neighbour: and this was a 
testimony in Israel.” 


At the glorious battle fought in the fields of Beauvoir and Mau-: 
peltius, about two leagues from the City of Poictiers, Sept. 19, 1356, 
in which the French army of 60,000 men was totally defeated, and 
their King John taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince, with only 
12,000 men, Barnes tells us that “the valiant Lord Geoffrey Charny 
was there wounded to death, with whom the standard of France also 
fell to the ground. Then every man pressed hard to take the King; 
and such as knew him cried out, ‘Sir, yield yourself, or you are but 
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dead.’ There was then among the English, a Knight of Artois, re- 
tained for wages in the King of England’s service, called Sir Dennis 
of Morbeque, who had served King Edward about nine years, because 
in his youth he was fain to fly the realm of France for a murder that he 
had committed at St. Omers. It happened so well for this man, that 
he was near the King when he was e’en ready to be taken; wherefore 
he steapt forth into the preass, and by the strength of his body and 
arms, made way up to the French King, and said, in good French, 
‘Sir, yield your person.’ The King looking on him said, ‘To whom 
shall I yield? and where is my cousin, the Prince of Wales? If I 
might see him I would speak to him.’ Sir Dennis answered, ‘ Sir, he is 
not hereabout, but if it please you to yield to me, I shall bring you to 
him.’ ‘Why, who are you ?’ said the King. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I am Dennis 
of Morbeque, a Knight of Artois, but I now serve the King of England ; 
because I am banished the realm of France, and have forfeited all I 
had there.’ Then the King gave him his right gawnile/, saying, ‘ Unto 
you I yield myself.’ ” 

From this custom of using a glove as a symbol of investiture, arose 
the usual practice among our forefathers, of throwing a glove or gaunt- 
let to the ground, when anyone defied another to single combat, 
and the person who took up the glove declared thereby his acceptance 
of the challenge. This ceremony is often noticed by our historians and 
poets. In Scott’s “Lord of the Isles,” Bruce, at his departure from 

rtormish, receiving the gauntlet of De Argentine says, 


** Not dearer to my soul was glove 
Bestow’d in youth by Lady’s love, 
Than this which thou hast given! 
Thus, then my noble foe I greet, 
Health and high fortune till we meet ; 
And then—what pleases heaven.” 


The custom is still retained at the Coronation of our Kings. Under 
the sign of “the Castle,” I have already noticed some particulars 
respecting the office of Champion. At the coronation of his present 
majesty, Mr. Dymoke was brought into Westminster Hall between the 
High Constable and the Earl Marshal, mounted on a barbed horse, and 
armed cap-a-pie, followed by four pages, his horse led by an esquire, and 
preceded bya herald, who pronounced the following challenge : “‘ If any 
person of what degree soever, high or low, shall deny or gainsay our 
Sovereign Lord King George the Third, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, grandson and next heir to our Sover- 
eign Lord King George the Second, the last King deceased, to be right 
heir to the imperial crown of this realm of Great Britain, or that he 
ought not to enjoy the same; here is his champion, who sayeth that 
he lieth, and is a false traitor, being ready in person to combat with 
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him, and in this quarrel will adventure his life against him on what 
day soever he shall be appointed.” In strict grammatical construction, 
I fear that the Champion called the King a liar and a traitor, instead 
of the man he meant to defy. 

Ina letter from David Hume, the historian, to Sir John Pringle, 
physician and antiquary, dated “St, Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, Feb. 
10, 1773,” and inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 
1788, is this curious anecdote : “ Lord Marechal, a few days after the 
coronation of the present King, told me that he believed the young ~ 
Pretender was at that time in London, or at least had been so very 
lately, and had come over to see the show of the coronation, and had 
actually seen it. I asked my Lord the reason for this strange fact. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘a gentleman told me that saw him there, and that 
he even spoke to him, and whispered in his ear these words, ‘‘ Your 
Royal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I should expect to see 
here.” “It was curiosity that led me,” said the other; ‘“‘but I assure you,” 
addedhe, “that the person whois the object of all this pomp and magnifi- 
cence is the man I envy the least.”’ You see this story is so near traced 
from the fountain-head, as to wear a great face of probability. Quere, 
what if the Pretender had taken up Dymock’s gauntlet ?” 

The Lord of the Manor of Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, presents 
an embroidered glove, which the king puts on his right hand, immedi- 
ately before he receives the sceptre at his coronation. The Duke of 
Norfolk is the present Lord of the Manor. The old Manor-house was 
burnt down in 1761, when the loss in painting, statuary, books, and 
furniture was estimated at more than £100,000. It was rebuilt 
after a plan by Payne; its front is 318 feet long. It contains many 
valuable paintings, and the bed, of silk damask, on which his present 
Majesty was born in Norfolk House, London, May 24, 1738, O.S. 

From the delivery of a glove by way of investiture, it became 
afterwards to signify the steward’s or bailiff’s fee on those occasions ; 
and hence in old records we often find the term glove money, and an 
expression still in use in giving servants money for a pair of gloves. 

It was usual on New Year’s-day to make presents to judges as well as 
to other persons. When Mrs. Croaker had obtaineda decree in Chancery 
against Lord Arundel, she availed herself of the first New Year’s-day 
after her success, to present to Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor, a 
pair of gloves containing forty pounds in angels, as a token of her 
gratitude. “It would be against good manners,” said that most ex- 
emplary man, “to forsake a gentlewoman’s New Year’s gift, and I 
accept the gloves; their ming you will be pleased otherwise to 
bestow.” 

In this Magazine for August, 1792, a Correspondent says, “ Mr. 
Nichols’s ‘Life of Hogarth,’ 2nd edit., p. 127, has the following 
remark ; ‘In the scene of the Committee, one of the members has his 
s/ove on his head... Iam told this whimsical custom once prevailed 
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amongst our sanctified fraternity ; it is in vain I suppose to ask the 
reason why.’ ” 

The glove was thus used by old men who had become bald, to supply 
the place of a hat or cap. It is mentioned in a humourous account 
of a journey to preach in a country church ; 


“There ancient dames with withered faces, 
Sat fast asleep in lower places, 
Two grey-hair’d dons, with g/ove on pate, 
Sat just above in nodding state.” 


[1819, Part 7., pp. 1§-17.] 


Tue Goat.—This is not an uncommon sign, though Cary mentions 
only one posting-house, viz., at Woburn, in Bedfordshire, thus dis- 
tinguished ; and there it was doubtless adopted by the landlord from 
its being the crest of the Duke of Bedford, whose principal seat 
is at Woburn Abbey. 

Wild goose chase, a well-known term for a difficult pursuit, and the 
title of one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s best comedies, I once thought 
to have been probably a corruption of Wild goat’s chase, as the hunt- 
ing of the latter animal, being particularly difficult and dangerous 
from its activity in leaping from crag to crag, appeared more appro- 
priately to illustrate the meaning of the phrase ; but it appears to have 
originally designated a sort of horse-race, and the name was probably 
derived from wild geese flying a great height, preserving great regularity 
in their motion, and frequently forming a straight line. Lawrence in 
his ‘‘ Delineation of the Horse” thus notices it : 

“ Markham in his Cavallarice, and that Mirror of learned riding- 
masters, Michael Baret, describe a mode of running matches across the 
country, in their days, denominated the /Vild goose chase, an imitation 
of which has continued in occasional use to the present time, under 
the name of Steeple-hunting : that is to say, two horsemen, drunk or 
sober, in or out of their wits, fix upon a steeple, or some eminent 
distant object, to which they make a straight cut over hedge, ditch, 
and gate—thedevil takethe hindmost. The W7/d goose chase was a more 
regular thing, and it was prescribed, that after the horses had run 
twelve score yards, the foremost horse was to be followed wherever he 
went by the others, within a certain distance agreed upon, or be beaten 
or whipped up by the triers or judges. A horse being left behind twelve 
score or any limited number of yards, was deemed beaten, and lost 
the match. Sometimes it happened that a horse lost the lead, which 
was gained, and the chase won by the stouter, although less speedy 
antagonist ; and the lead has often been alternately lost and won, no 
doubt to the rapturous enjoyment of those who could relish such 
laborious and dangerous amusements, which I fear were also attended 
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with disgusting circumstances of cruelty, in the triers beating up the 
hind-most horse.” 

Shakespeare mentions this /e/ter skelter amusement in his “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” where Mercutio says, “If thy wits run the w7/d goose chase, 
I have done ;” and Burton in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” tells us 
that “riding of great horses, running at ring, tilts, and tournaments, 
horse races, wild goose chases, are the disports of great men.” 

Helter skelter, an expression denoting cheerful, hurrying progression, | 
is used by Shakespeare, in the second part of Henry IV., where Pistol 
thus addresses Falstaff : 


“Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend, 
And helter skelter have I rode to thee, 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 
And golden times, and happy news of price— 
Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king, 
Harry the Fifth’s the man.” 


It is probably derived from the hilaritér celeriter of our Roman 
conquerors, which have precisely the same meaning. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Vulgar Errors,” supposes that the 
very general superstition that the devil, whatever shape he assume, 
always appears with a cloven-foot, arises from his being mentioned as 
frequently taking the form of a goat ; and remarks, ‘ that whereas it is 
said in Scripture, thou shalt not offer unto devils, the original word is 
Seghnirim, that is, rough and hairy goats.” Also “that the goat was 
the emblem of the sin offering, and is the emblem of sinful men at the 
day of judgment.” 

Old Nick, a cant name for the devil, is satirically derived by Butler, 
in his ‘‘ Hudibras,” from the famous Florentine, Nicholas Machiavel, 
born in 1469, whose treatise, entitled ‘““The Prince,” describing the 
arts of a tyrannic government, has given origin to the word 
Machiavelism, used as synonimous with political intrigue. The lines 
in Hudibras are, 


** Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
(Tho’ he gives name to our Old Wick) 
But was below the least of these.” 


A writer in this Magazine, who signed Palzophilus, is most probably 
correct in deducing this nick-name of the devil from a malevolent sea 
Deity, worshipped by the antient Germans and Danes, under the name 
of Nocca or JVéken, styled in the Edda, which contains the Pagan 
creed of Scandinavia, /Véken, which Keysler derives from the German 
nugen, answering to the Latin zecare. [See note 28, and anzée, p. 112.] 

Another vulgar name, O/d Scratch, has probably been given from 
the common pictorial representations of him with enormous crooked 
talons or claws ; and a third appellation sometimes applied to him, of 
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Old Harry, appears to be derived from the verb ¢o harrie, to lay waste, 
to destroy. ; 


[1819, Part I7., pp. 109-111.] 


THE Goop Woman.—Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” says, “the 
sign yet preserved, particularly by the oil shops, of the good woman, 
although originally meant as expressive of some female Saint, holy or 
good woman, who had met death by the privation of her head, has 
been converted into a joke against the females, whose alleged loquacity 
is considered to be satirised by the representation: which to conform 
to such meaning, they now more commonly call ‘ ¢he silent woman,’” 


[1819, Part I7., Pp. 209, 210.] 

THE GOosE AND GRIDIRON.—This sign, like “ The Cat and Fiddle” 
before mentioned, is noticed by comic writers. Foote, in his “Taste,” 
speaks of the well-known house, “ The Goose and Gridiron in Paul’s 
Churchyard.” 

In the famous Oxford song of the “ All Souls Mallard,” the preser- 
vation of the Roman capitol by the sacred geese is thus alluded to: 


“The Romans once admir’d a gander, 
More than they did their chief commander, 
Because he sav’d, if some don’t fool us, 
The place that’s call’d from the head of Tolus.” 


Churchill notices 


‘September, when by custom (right divine) 
Geese are ordain’d to bleed at Michael’s shrine.” 


And Dr. Pegge, in his ‘‘ Anonymiana,” tells us, 


“The custom is general to have a goose on Michaelmas-day ; and 
see a trace of this as early as 10 Edward IV. (Blount’s Tenures).” p. 8. 


Brand, in his “ Observations on Popular Antiquities,” [Ellis, vol. i. 
p. 367] says, 

“ Goose intentos, is a term used in Lancashire, where the husband- 
men claim it as a due to have a goose intentos on the 16th Sunday 
after Pentecost ; which custom originated from the last word of this 
old church prayer of that day, 

“«Tua, nos queesumus, domine, gratia semper preeveniat et sequatur, 
ac bonis operibus jugiter praestet esse izzentos.’ The common people 
very humorously mistake it for a goose with ten toes.” 


The public stews were antiently under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Winchester ; and a particular symptom of the Lues Venerea, was 
called a Winchester goose. This explains the meaning of the con- 
cluding speech of Pandarus, in Shakespeare’s “‘ Troilus and Cressida”: 
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‘‘ Brethren and sisters, of the hold-door trade, 
Some two months hence, my will shall here be made: 
It should be now, but that my fear is this— 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss.” 
Geese are very long-lived. Willoughby gives an example of one 
that attained the age of 80 years. 
[These communications do not appear after this date, though the 
last is notified as “to be continued.” See letter signed D. T., Jost, 


p. 317-] 


Remarks on the Devices on Tradesmen’s Shops. 


(1784, Part L., pp. 416, 417.] 

The celebrated authors of the Spectators thought it not beneath 
their dignity to take notice of some absurdities and other more proper 
devices which appeared in those days upon the signs of several 
tradesmen’s shops in London; and their criticisms on these subjects 
seemed both just, and were.at the same time entertaining. If I might 
be permitted to tread in the same path, without assuming any other 
merit than that of filling up a corner of your Magazine, I would 
present to you some observations, of the kind which I made when 
upon my travels. I was stopped one day in my carriage in a narrow 
street of Paris by some temporary obstructions, and looking out, I 
was puzzled by a Latin inscription which appeared over a large porte 
cochere ; the words were Ex Morte Vira, and notwithstanding I had 
been detained for the above reasons more than ten minutes, I could 
not explain this riddle: at last a man opened the gate, in the habit 
of a butcher, when I could not help smiling at the conceit, and upon 
inquiry I found out that it was a very considerable slaughter-house. 
At another time I observed over a watch-house for the use of the 
Guet, ““Nocte Die-que Fideles ;” alluding to their being upon duty 
both by day and night. A Ferruguter, to establish the utility of his 
bag-wigs, caused the history of Absalom to be painted over his door.* 
Some of the coffee-houses are distinguished by very pompous names, 
such as Le Caffé des Beaux Arts, Caffé des Sciences, Caffé du vrai 
Merite, etc. These titles excited my curiosity, but I was greatly 
disappointed on finding the company which frequented them was 
made up of Alousguetaires, Abbés, and petits Avocdts. I really thought 
there was some wit in the milliner of La Rue St. Honoré, who placed 
over her door, Aux Traits galants, and another in that neighbour- 
hood, who chose to live au Jardin de L'amour. La belle Coeffeuse 
did not please me so well, as it sounded too much of her own vanity; 
but I dare say you will approve of the lady in the Auuxbourg de Saint 


* Similar to this is a barber’s inscription at a town in Northamptonshire, 
‘‘ Absalom, hadst thou worn a perriwig, thou hadst not been hanged.” 
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Germain, who took for her device, 4 /a Rose sansepine. It isa known 
fact that the lower class of people in France are very illiterate: to 
remedy this evil in some measure, there are at Paris, stationed in the 
streets, public scribes (if I may be allowed the expression), or as I 
_ read it over one of their little bureaux, Aerivains Publigues Pro bono 
Publico, These stalls are upon wheels, consequently may be moved 
from place to place, and are large enough to contain two or three 
persons. Hither the unlettered lacqueys, friseurs, porters, water- 
carriers, etc., apply for letters, either on business or gallantry; and 
Monsieur, with an air of superior consequence, transacts their peszzes 
affaires for the small tribute of five or six sols. But as in all trades 
competitors will arise, I observed some time after, that Monsieur de 
la Plume had a rival, and how far his reflection on the rest of the 
feathered profession was just, I shall not undertake to determine ; 
but he sarcastically wrote over his mazsonnetie, ““Scribere sciunt Multi, 
sed componere Pauci.” If these remarks, which are not fictitious, 
are thought worthy of a place in your Magazine, I may, perhaps, at a 
future time, recollect some more, which at present have escaped my 
memory. 
Yours, OBSERVATOR. 


On Ancient House Signs. 
[1825, Part 7., pp. 600, 601.] 


The origin of House Signs may be referred back to a very remote 
period. The distinguishing characteristic of any object, amongst a 
barbarous and uncivilized people, who paid but little regard to the 
proper title of things, has sometimes supplied a name indicative of 
some peculiar trait in its character, which, by universal adaptation, 
has superseded its more correct denomination ; these titles have been 
embodied and rendered in a palpable form, as the still-existing hiero- 
glyphics and emblems of this description attest. 

The Phonetic characters of the Egyptians represented natural 
objects ; the names of which, in their language, began with the sound 
of that letter they wished to express. The names, therefore, of per- 
sons or things in this character, would bear a striking affinity to the 
heraldic rebuses now in use; and as it is not improbable that these 
names were affixed to the houses of this people, or to acquaint the 
reader with the description of wares to be had there, suspended before 
their shops, there is reason to suppose that the custom of thus distin- 
guishing man from man, which we are told did not obtain until the 
“ days of chivalrie,” has been resorted to time immemorial. 

Johnson imagined armorial bearings to be as old as the siege of 
Thebes ; and in support of this idea, instanced a passage in the 
“‘ Phoenician Virgins” of Euripides. 
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That the use of signs is of considerable antiquity, we have the 
testimony of St. Luke, who tells us that St. Paul, after his shipwreck 
at Malta, “departed in a ship of + 1exandria, which had wintered 
there, whose szgz was Castor and Pollux.” 

It was deemed advisable among our grandfathers to prefix the 
affirmative “this is” before naming the sign, as may be seen in the 
old names of streets still existing. 

It is justly observed in the “Adventurer ” that “it cannot be doubted 
but that signs were intended originally to express the several occupa- 
tions of their owners, and to bear some affinity in their external desig- 
nations to the wares to be disposed of. Hence the Hand and Shears 
is justly appropriated to Taylors, as the Hand and Pen is to Writing- 
masters. The Woolpack plainly points out to us the Woollen Draper ; 
the Naked Boy elegantly reminds us of the necessity of clothing; and 
the Golden Fleece figuratively denotes the riches of our staple com- 
modity.” 

The majority of signs are common charges in heraldry ; such are 
the Boar’s Head and the Golden Lion. Three is an heraldic number, 
and we find it in frequent use, as the 3 Compasses, the 3 Pigeons; 
and I have by me a book published “ at the 3 Daggers in Fleet-street, 
near Inner Temple Gate, 1654.” 

And this offers an apology for the varied and unnatural adaptation 
to some animals of colours to which they cannot otherwise lay claim, 
such as Blue Boars, Golden Lions, Green Dragons, and that “ rara 
avis in terris,” the Black Swan. 

The Bunch of Grapes is, I think, never appended elsewhere than 
over the door of a Publican; and if we find the Three Tuns, which, 
I think, had its rise in the Vintners’ Company, prefixing their arms on 
houses rented of them, in any other station, we may impute it to the 
cause here noted. Our modest ancestors were contented with a plain 
Bough stuck up before their doors, whence arose the wise proverb, 
“Good wine needs no bush ;” and the custom is still continued in 
many parts of the Continent. Might not the Fox and Goose, now 
so universally adopted by publicans, intimate that the game bearing 
this title was to be played there, in the same manner as the repre- 
sentation of a Skittle and Jack now invite to “a good dry skittle- 
ground”? 

The Gun was doubtless a symbol of the Gun-smith, though we find 
it assumed by a Bookseller, ‘‘ Nathaniel Ekins, in Paul’s Church 
Yard,” 

The Bell was the prerogative of the Lock-smith, though we find it 
in use among all trades: by some of whom it has been claimed as a 
rebus on their name. 

The enormities practised by the connexion of objects so widely 
different from each other, as the Fox and Seven Stars, the Goose and 
Gridiron, the Bell and Neat’s Tongue, the Lamb and Dolphin, and 
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the Leg and Star, “over against the Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, 
London, 1658,” may be reconciled by the following illustration :— 
“It is usual for a young tradesman, at his first setting up, to add to 
his own sign that of the master whom he served, as the husband after 
marriage gives a place to his mistress’s arms in his own coat.” 

These whimsicalities have been rendered still more ridiculous by 
the perversion of names from their original import: thus we have 
the Swan with Two Necks—g. d. the swan with two nicks* or marks. 

We are told by an inscription over the Talbot Inn-yard,t in the 
Borough, that Geoffrey Chaucer and twenty-nine pilgrims rested there 
on their journey to Canterbury, in 1489. Its present title is a cor- 
ruption of Tabard, the name given “to a jacket, or sleeveless coat, 
whole before, open on both sides, with a square collar, winged at the 
shoulder,” somewhat similar to that worn by our heralds in pageants 
and processions, and when worn “in the wars,” like it having “ their 
arms embroidered or otherwise depicted thereon.” 

The witty poet of “ olden time” notices at length the accommoda- 
tion afforded in “ Southwerk, at the Tabard,”{ to him and his fellow 
travellers :— 


‘** Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 
Of Sundry folk.”—Lines 24, 25. 


He informs us— 


“The chambres and the stables weren wide 
And wel we weren esed atte beste.”—L. 28, 29. 


And proceeds to acquaint us with— 


‘“‘ Th’ estate, the arraie, the nombre and eke the cause 
Why that assembled was the compagnie 
In Southwerke at this gentil hostelrie 
That highte the Tabard.”—-L. 718-721. 


We have the Bell-Savage—represented in the Spectator’s time by 
the figure of a wild man standing beside a bell !—for the Belle Sauvage; 
and the Bull and Mouth for the Boulogne Mouth: ¢.e., harbour. Stow, 
speaking of Gisor’s Hall, has these remarks, so peculiarly applicable 
to our present purpose : 


“Tt appears,” says he, “that this Gisor’s Hall of late time, by cor- 
ruption, hath been called Gerrard’s Hail for Gisors Hail; as Bevis 


* The privilege of distinguishing swans by marks or nicks, was deemed of 
sufficient consequence to deserve a place in grants and in corporation charters, for 
we find ‘‘the privilege of keeping and preserving swans and cygnets, and a swan- 
mark for the same,” with liberty ‘‘to change and alter that swan-mark at pleasure,” 
frequently vouchsafed in deeds of this description, 

+ Engraved in our vol. Ixxxii. il. p, 217. 

+ Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
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Marks for Bury's Marks; Mark-lane for Mart-lane ; Billiter-lane for 
Bell-Setter’s-Lane; Gutter-lane for Guthurun’s lane; Cry or Cree. 
Church for Christ Church ; St. Michael’s in the Quern for St. Michael’s 
at Corn, and such others.” 3 

In Pannier-alley, Newgate-street, is the figure of a naked boy, sitting 
on what has been generally represented as a pannier, but which re- 
sembles more a coil of rope.* 

It bears the following inscription : 


WHEN YV HAVE SovGHt 
THE CITTY ROVND 
YET STILL THIS IS 

THE HIGHESt GROUND 

AVGVST THE 27 
1688. 


By some, this figure has been considered as emblematic of plenty, 
and once held in its hands a bunch of grapes; but Hughson sup- 
poses it the sign of one “ Henry Prannel, citizen and vintner.” 
Pennant imagines it to have been originally a sepulchral monument, 
removed from some adjoining church, but, from the peculiar appro- 
priateness of the inscription to its present situation, I am inclined to 
think it still retains its original position. 


GF, 


Old Signs in Norwich. 
{1842, Part 1, p. 360.] 


Allow me to hope that from yourself, or some of your learned anti- 
quarian correspondents, I may obtain the explanation of what has 
long been an enigma to me, the mystic connection between Diogenes 
and Tumble-down-Dick. My attention has been called to this sub- 
ject by passing an inn at Hedenham (I believe), in the road between 
Norwich and Bungay, the sign of which bears on one side the former 
of these worthies, and on the other the latter ; and under the stagger- 
ing drunkard is the following distich : 


“Now Diogenes is dead and laid in his tomb, 
Tumble-down-Dick is come in his room.” 


Similar signs, but without the inscription, occur in other parts of the 
same county, and perhaps elsewhere, though I have not observed 
them. 

I am aware how frequently, in the course of your useful labours, 
the origin of the signs of inns has come under your notice, and how 
much curious research is connected with the subject. Many of your 
readers will, I am certain, have lamented with me that your corres- 


* Engraved by J. Carter in Pennant’s London. 
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pondent Hinyboro, who more than twenty years ago supplied you 
with so many papers, and displayed so much acuteness and know- 
ledge on this point, should have suspended his contributions, before 
he had gone through the half of what he had proposed. Should he 
be still living, and chance to see this letter, I hope he will assist me ; 
for I am sure that no one could do so more effectually. 

Yours, etc., i eg 


[1842, Part 1., pp. 45, 46.] 


In reading your Magazine for October, the passage relating to 
“Diogenes and Tumble-down-Dick,” reminded me of the old signs 
in Norwich, which formerly existed there. I well remember, more 
than fifty years ago, a curious old sign of the Cat and Fiddle. This 
induced me to write to a friend in Norwich to inquire about it; and 
I send you his answer. 


DEAR SIR, 

A public-house called the Cat and Fiddle is still in Magdalen- 
street; but the sign representing a Cat playing upon a Fiddle and a 
number of Rats dancing around her, has been removed many years. 

The Marquis of Granby is still in Bishopgate-street. There is an 
engraving of the Bishopgate, and of all the other city gates, in Carter’s 
Ancient Architecture. 

We have in ‘looley-street, opposite St. Mary’s Church, the sign of 
the Whip and Egg, originally, I. believe, the Whip and Nag. There 
is also in the same street the sign of the Cock and House, which, I 
believe, is corrupted from the Cocking House. I remember as a 
schoolboy the sign of “The Five Alls” in St. Michael at Plea, repre- 
sented by a floor of black and white pavement in perspective: The 
King, at the head, said, “I govern all ;” the Lawyer, on one side, “I 
plead for All;” the Parson, on the other, “I pray for All;” the 
Soldier, at one foot, “I fight for All ;” and, lastly, the Labourer, “I 
work for All.” 

There used to be in St. Andrew’s, in Pottergate-street, the sign of 
The First and Last, represented by a cradle and a coffin. There 
was a public-house in Lower Westwick-street called The Nowhere ; 
and I have heard my grandfather speak of a public-house at the 
corner of Tombland called the Popinjay, and I have been told that 
the last landlord was named Copley, and the great-grandfather of the 
present Lord Lyndhurst. 

There is a public-house at Forncett, near Long Stratton, called the 
Sopers, which I take to have originally been the sop-house, and to 
have been a celebrated house for toasted bread soaked in ale and 
sugar. But the most splendid sign-post I ever heard of was the 
original sign-post at Scole Inn, which has been engraved; but the 
only print I ever saw is preserved at the inn, and is well worth your 
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looking at when you next come this road, if you have never seen 
it * ; 

The Rose and Crown, in moulded brick,f is still in existence at 
the public-house at Frettenham, or at least it was very lately. 

We have in the Swan Lane the sign of the Two-neck’d Swan, 
originally the Swan with two micks,t the way in which the swanner 
still marks his birds on our rivers, by cutting nicks or notches on 
their bills. 

There was formerly at the back of that inn the sign of the Hog in 
Armour, very commonly called here the Pig 7x Misery. 

Our “Hole in the Wall” will be found noticed in a book entitled 
“The Club of London,” it having been formerly frequented by the 
wits and bons vivants of this city. 

P.S.—I have omitted to mention an old and curious sign in 
Peescock-street, The Man laden with Mischief. He is represented 
with a woman chained to his back, the chain secured with a large 
padlock ; the woman holds in her hands a bottle and a glass; upon 
her shoulder sits a monkey, and on the monkey’s head a magpie. 


So far from my friend at Norwich: to which I may add, that there 
is a curious sign at Widford, near Chelmsford, which I have known 
above fifty years—it is called the Silent Woman. On one side is a 
half-length portrait of Henry VIII., and on the reverse a woman 
without a head, with the words Forte Bonne. Some say it is intended 
for Anne Boleyn; but she is represented with tight sleeves, with little 
ruffles at the elbows, small waist, etc., in the dress of the time of 
George III.! The tradition of the place is, that the landlord of the 
public-house had a scolding wife. 

Signs, which at the present day are confined to inns and public- 
houses, were formerly used by every tradesman. A quotation from 
“ Pasquin’s Night-Cap,” 1612, in illustration, may amuse some readers. 


“First there is maister Pezer at the Bell, 
A linnen-draper and a wealthy man ; 
Then maister Zhomas that doth stockings sell ; 
And George the grocer at the Frying-pan ; 


“And maister Zimothie the woolen-draper ; 
And maister Sa/amon the leather-scraper ; 
And maister Franke y* goldsmith at the Rose ; 
And maister PAz//ip with the fiery nose. 


* In Mr. Dawson Turner’s Index to the Illustrations of his copy of Bloomfield’s 
“History of Norfolk” (privately printed), 8vo., 1841, we find two engravings 
mentioned, one of the Inn at Scole, and the other of its Sign, with description and 
coats of arms, both by Fessey, 1740, The plate of the Sign is copied in a small 
quarto size, by C Hall probably for one of the Magazines. 

t This, from the shape of the crown, appears to be of the time of Henry VII. 
or VIII, This ancient royal badge is still common as an inn-sign in most loca- 
lities.—J. A. R. 

+ The Swan and Two Necks, in London, is of like origin. 
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“And maister A/z/es the mercer at the Harrow ; 
And maister /Vicke the silke-man at y® Plow; 
And maister Gi/es the salter at the Sparrow ; 
And maister Dicke the vintner at the Cow; 


*‘ And Harry haberdasher at the Horne ; 
And Oliver the dyer at the Thorne ; 
And Sernard barber-surgeon at the Fiddle ; 
And Joses merchantailor at the Needle.” 
Yours, etc., TAR: 


[1842, Part J., pp. 246-248.] 


The paper in your last number, under the signature of J. A. R., 
upon the subject of Old Signs in Norwich (almost every one of which 
I well recollect), has induced me to look into Mr. William Arderow’s 
MSS. in my possession, and I there find a list of what was, probably, 
the whole or nearly the whole of the signs existing in that city in or 
about the year 1750. This list I therefore now send you, thinking 
you may not object to give it a place in your Magazine. Mr. Arderow 
has not, indeed, accompanied the names of the several signs with any 
description of the mode in which the subjects are treated, or with 
their localities ; but I nevertheless submit that such a catalogue is 
not without its interest, as showing, in some instances, the feeling of 
the times ; in others, the then prevailing trades of the place; again, 
in others, the principal families, as indicated by their armorial bear- 
ings ; and so I might go on to a considerable length. 

Here, in Yarmouth, we have till lately had two signs that I do no 
remember in Norwich—Dzuogenes, with his faithful associate Tumble- 
down-Dick, and the Three Loggerheads. Here, too, we still retain a 
couple of signs which alone preserve, if not the memory, yet certainly 
the only trace of the locality of two remarka’'e objects in the town, 
the Castle and the Quay Mill. 

In short, Sir, an inquiry into signs is far from being that idle and 
worthless inquiry which most people may be apt to consider it. At 
least it is capable of being made otherwise; and there may possibly 
be some of your readers who will agree with me in regretting the 
gradual displacing of painted signs by inscriptions. This is one, and 
surely not the happiest, of the effects of “The schoolmaster being 
abroad.” I would rather, in such case, see the painter; for by this 
alteration I doubt not but we have checked the rising genius of many 
“a village Raphael ;” and, though I am not aware that England could 
ever boast a sign by Correggio, as is said to have been the case with 
his native country, I cannot forget that sign-painting was the cradle 
of the genius of our Norfolk Hobbima, and well I remember many 
such a painting by Crome and by Cooper, of Beccles, upon which I 
have often looked with pleasure. 
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Signs, as J. A. R. observes, were formerly used by every tradesman. 
They are still very much so in France, even in the metropolis ; and 
they are still more so in some towns in Belgium. At Malines, in par- 
ticular, it is the case to a great degree ; and I would appeal to every 
traveller, with the least feeling for antiquity, who has walked the streets 
of that remarkable city, if the number of signs with their concomitant 
inscriptions, and the painted, or the occasionally gilt fronts of the 
houses, does not give it an interest that is hardly, if at all, to be found 
in any other place equidistant from England. 

I may add that The Silent Woman, or rather The Good Woman— 
in both cases represented headless, like that at Widford, mentioned in 
p. 45—is far from an uncommon sign on the continent, and par- 
ticularly in the North of Italy, where La Buona Moglia is the best inn 
at Turin. 

Yours, etc., Dawson TURNER. 


SIGNS FOR ALE-HOUSES AND TAVERNS IN NORWICH. 


King’s Head. Chequer. 

Star. Gibraltar. 

Bear. Three Turks. 

White Swan. The Globe. 

Black Swan. Three Jolly Dyers. 

Rampant Horse. Three Washer Women. 

Unicorn. Three Shoemakers. 

Grey Hound. The Hand. 

Maid’s Head. The Cherry Tree. 

Popinjay. The Royal Oak. 

Griffin. The Dove. 

Raven. The Harp. 

Black Bull. Charing Cross. 

Elephant. Crooked Billet. 

Duke of Cumberland. Prince Eugene. 

Admiral Vernon, Black Friers. 

Pope’s Head. White Friers, 

Wounded Heart. Whittington and his Cat. 

Cross Keys. The Bellman. 

Grapes. Recruiting Sergeant. 

Castle. Red Cow. 

City of Norwich. Pump. 

York City. ‘Two Brewers. 

Freemason’s Arms. Pease and Beans. 

Prince of Wales’s Arms, or the Smiths’ Arms. 
Feathers. Man ?’ th’ Moon. 

Drum. Half Moon. 


Crown. Henry the Eighth. 
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Moon and Seven Stars. 

London ’Prentice. 

St. John’s Head. 

Royal Exchange. 

The Gun. 

Cupid. 

Wheel of Fortune. 

Flower in Hand. 

Flora. 

Black Prince. 

The Tuns. 

Bacchus. 

Eight Ringers. 

Blue Bell. 

Red Lion. 

Three Horse Shoes. 

Portobello. 

Guild. 

Woolpack. 

Dolphin. 

Three Shuttles. 

Brown Cow and Hare. 

Black Jack. 

Cat and Fiddle. 

Shoulder of Mutton. 

_ Bushel. 

Malt Shovel. 

Rose and Crown. 

Spaniel Dog. 

Saracen’s Head. 

King’s Arms. 

Seven Stars. 

Fleece. 

Three Quarts. 

A Man Loaded with Mischief (a 
woman and monkey, etc.). 

Black Boy. 

Duke of Ormond. 

Queen Caroline. 

Fountain. 

Baker’s Arms. 

Hen and Chickens, 

Whip and Egg. 

Pelican. 

Green Dragon. 

Flower de Luce. 
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Lamb. 
Goat and Kid. 
Catharine Wheel. 
Elm. 
Rising Sun. 
Fortune of War. 
Pheasant. 
George and the Dragon. 
Falcon. 
Musick House. 
Horns. 
Three Crowns, 
Elephant. 
Abraham Offering his Son. 
Windmill. 
Bolting Mill. 
Patten. 
Hog in Armour. 
Angel. 
Wax Candle. 
Jack of Newbury. 
Mitre. 
Boy and Cup. 
Lobster. 
Cardinal’s Cap. 
King and the Miller. 
Golden Ball. 
Two Twins. 
Bull and the Butcher. 
Turkey Cock. 
Pea Cock. 
Mermaid. 
Star and Garter. 
Blue Boar. 
Fox. 
Rainbow. 
Ship. 
Wherry. 
Green Man. 
Phoenix. 
Mad Tom of Bedlam. 
Red Well. 
Hole in the Wall. 
Fighting Cocks. 
Punch Bowl. 
Trumpet. 

ae 


REL: Stgus of Inns, Ete. 
Three Hot Pressers. Boot. 
Buck. Sow and Pigs. 
White Hart. Wild Man. 
Three Cranes. Wrestlers. 
Ten Bells. Hare and Cat. 
Adam and Eve. Anchor. 
Golden Horse-shoe. Dial. 
Horse and Groom. Hotpress. 
Wheatsheaf. Plough. 
Barley Mow. St. Christopher. 
Five Alls. Robin Hood. 
Czar of Muscovy. Bird 7’ th’ Hand. 
Duke’s Palace. ** Wheel and Bunch of Grapes. 
- Crown and Thistle. The First and Last. 
Bishop Blaise. Labour in Vain. 


[1842, Part Z., p. 248.] 

In reference to the observation of J. A. R.’s Norwich correspondent, 
in your number of this month, upon the origin of the name, the 
Soper or Sopehouse, by which the public house at Forncett, near Long 
Stratton, is vulgarly called ; I beg leave to observe that I have always 
considered this appellation to be a corruption of Soke-HYouse, this being 
the place where the court for the Soke, or liberty of the manor, appears 
to have been immemorially held—not merely as a public-house, but 
as the site of the ancient manor-house. The sign isthe Norfolk Arms, 
and the landlord will tell you the tradition that this house was formerly 
a jail. For an account of the great honour of Forncett, and the 
ancient Knyghten Court here held, I refer to Blomefield ; but I can- 
not help expressing my regret, if it be true as reported, that the 
present noble head of the illustrious house of Howard should have 
it in contemplation to avail himself of an Act of Parliament lately 
obtained to alienate this, the capital manor appertaining to his duchy 
in this county. 

Norvicensis has omitted to mention in his list of Old Signs at 
Norwich the Labour in Vain, late on the old Jail Hill, which ex- 
hibited the well-known representation of the attempt to wash the 
Blackamoor white. 


Yours, etc, A GLEANER, 
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I (page 4). There are two editions of Grose’s Provincial Glossary :—A Provincial 
Glossary with a collection of Local proverbs and popular superstitions, London, 
1787, 8vo.; second edition, 1790, 8vo. Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English Language, 
1814, 8vo., contains a supplement to Grose. Grose also published Lexicon 
Balatronicum, a dictionary of Buckish Slang, University Wit, and Pick Pochet 
Lloguence, London, 1811, 8vo.; another edition of which was issued in 1823, 
— — title of Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, London, 
1823, 8vo. 


2 (page 6). The article on English Dialects is in Quarterly Review, vol. lv., 
December, 1835, to February, 1836, pp. 354-387, and it deals with Grose’s Pro- 
vincial Glossary ; Pegge’s Supplement to Grose ; Wilbraham’s Glossary of Cheshire 
Words ; Jenning’s Dialects in the West of England ; Hunter’s Hallamshire Glossary, 
Dialect of Craven ; Forby’s Vocabulary of East Angha; Brockett’s Glossary of North 
Country Words ; Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language, and Supplement ; 
Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words. 


3 (page 7). This was published in 1831 by the Surtees Society, edited by Rev. 
J. Hunter and J. Stevenson, 

4 (page 8). The Dialect Society have not published a volume on Northumber- 
land, nor is one as yet in hand. There is published 4 Glossary of Terms used in 
the Coal Trade of Northumberland and Durham, London, 1851. 


5 (page 8). The ‘‘Pricke of Conscience” has since been published: The Pricke 
of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientiae), a Northumbrian Poem, by Richard Rolle de 
Hampole, copied and edited from manuscripts in the Library of the British Museum, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by Richard Morris. Published 
for the Philological Society, 1863, 8vo., pp. xli., 328. The Northumbrian dialect is 
discussed in pages iv.-xii. of the introduction. 


6 (page 13). This is to be found in a small pamphlet entitled Ax Unjinished 
Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, concerning the new Dictionary of 
the English Language, by the Rev. Herbert Croft, LL.B., London, 1788 [not 
published], pp. 84, postcript, 7 pp. The Dictionary was, however, never published, 
and Mr. H. b, Wheatley gives an epitome of the endeavours of Mr, Croft in his 
Chronological Notices of the Dictionaries of the English Language, published by 
the Philological Society. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1789, page 991, appears 
two Letters from Croft, detailing some of his efforts to get his Dictionary published, 
and which are not mentioned by Mr. Wheatley. See also anée, p. 156. 


/ 
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7 (page 17). The English Dialect Society have published in series C, Original 
Glossaries, Part III, A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, by John H. Nodal 
and George Milner, Part I., Words from A to E inclusive, 1875, pp. xv. 1243 
Part IL., rR to Z, 1882, pp. 123-289. 


8 (page 17). This dialogue, rejected by the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1746, has 
since been printed with a full glossary. Zhe Dialect of South Lancashire, or 
Tim Bobbin's Tummus and Meary ; with his Rhymes and an enlarged glossary of 
words and phrases chiefly used by the rural population of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of South Lancashire, by Samuel Bamford: London, 1850, 12mo., pp. XXil., 
266. The specimen quoted in the text, page 21, occurs on page 19 of this edition; 
though it is not identical. The dialogue was no doubt forwarded to the Gevile- 
man’s Magazine by the author, John Collier, better known as Tim Bobbin, born 
1708, died 1786. Mr, W. E, A. Axon, in his Bibliographical list of Books tlu- 
strating the Lancashire Dialect, 1875, enumerates the following editions of Tim 
Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect : re 


First edition, Manchester, [1746]. 
Second ,, Leeds, [1746], r2mo. 
Fourth ,, London, [n. d.], 8vo. 
Sixth==5, Manchester, 1757, I2mo. 


London, 1770, I2mo. 

Manchester, 1775, I2mo. 

Leeds, 1787, 8vo. 

[n. p.] 1797, 12mo 

London, 1798, 12mo. 

Huddersfield, 1803, 12mo, 

[n. p.] 1805, 12mo. 

Rochdale, 1818, I2mo. 

London, 1828, 8vo. 

Manchester, 1839, I2mo. 

London, 1845, I2mo. 

Leeds, 1847, I2mo. 

Manchester, 1850, 12mo., by S. Bamford. 
London, 1854, I2mo., ditto, 
Manchester, 1857, 8vo., by E. Ridings, 
Manchester, 1859, 8vo., ditto. 


Manchester, 1862, 16mo. 


Besides these, there are prints of the dialect included in Collier’s AZiscellancous 
Works, and one or two editions printed without date in the modern dialect. 


9 (page 21). For the reference to Collier (Tim Bobbin) and Bamford, see 
Note 8. Thomas Heywood, F.S.A., published Assay on the South Lancashire 
Dialect in Chetham Society’s Publications, vol. lvii., Manchester, 1862, and J. A. 
ee F.S.A. Motes on the South Lancashire Dialect, Liverpool, privately 
printed. 


10 (page 27). This book is Chronicon Preciosum ; or, an Account of English 
Money, the Price of Corn, and other Commodities, for the last 600 Years [by Bp. 


Fleetwood], 7 a Letter to a Student in the University of Oxford, London, 1707. 
Pp. xi. 181, Index 4. 


Ir (page 28). This paper seems to have been unknown to Mr. Edmonston 
when he compiled his Etvmological Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect, 
published by the Philological Society in 1866, pp. vii. 166. 


12 (page 37). The following words in this Glossary are not included in Mr* 
Edmonston’s Ltymological Glossary of Shetland, 1866: bocht, meashee, splunder, 
hee, lipnin, klif, veeraly, kiimm, skuyk, stramp, jopee, virse, bens, pushin, veezable, 
The following variations in spelling and meaning occur: 
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ee eae 
faal, in Edmonston, is defined as ‘‘a post or pillar,” wi i 
; pillar,” and “a fixture against 
which the feet are planted so as to afford a purchase in pulling horizontally es 
and “to puzzle or put to a stand.” 
Tuag is spelt wack. 
Bindi is spelt budie. 
Sloomin is defined as “sneaking, slinking,” 
Trist is defined as “ squeeze.” 
Breekbandit is defined as “a wrestling match.” 
Saxie is defined as “hacks or rents in the feet occasioned by exposure to alter- 
nate wet and drought.” 
pee is defined as “black muddy soil at the head of a bay or the mouth of a 
um. 7 
Ferdamel is spelt ferdameat. 


13 (page 39). With the exception of A Cornish English Vocabulary, by the 
Rev. Robert Polwhele, which, according to Mr. Skeat ren Mr, ies ameer o 
almost as many Devonshire as Cornish words, there does not seem to be any dis- 
tinct Glossary of Devonshire words published. A MS. Glossary of the Devon 
Dialect, a list of about eight hundred words, is to be printed for the English 
Dialect Society. Marshall’s Rural Economy of West of England, 1796, contains 
a Glossary of Provincialisms of West Devonshire, and the Monthly Magazine, 1808, 
PP. 421, 544, and 1810, p. 431, contains a provincial Vocabulary (incomplete) of 
the common people of Devonshire and Cornwall. 


14 (page 39). This book has been several times printed. The following are - 
some of the more important editions: Comsolatio Philosophia Anglo-Saxonice red- 
dita ab Alfredo Rege, ed. C. Rawlinson, 8vo., Oxonii, 1698 3 Cozsololatio Philoso- 
Pphiae, Anglo-Saxon version by King Alfred, with English translation and Notes, 
by Cardall, 8vo., 1829; King Alfred’s Boethius, with English on opposite pages, 
Notes and Glossary, by Rey. S. Fox, 12mo., 1864. 


I5 (page 41). On the subject of the study of Anglo-Saxon literature in England, 
I may refer the reader to F. Metcalfe’s The Englishman and Scandinavian ; or, 
A Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature, London, 1880, the two 
opening chapters of which are devoted to ‘‘ The Study of Anglo-Saxon Revived 
by Archbishop Parker and Sir H. Spelman,” and “Junius, Hickes, and Sir Robert 
Cotton help on the work.” Such books as Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
and Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar it is hardly necessary, perhaps, to refer to, as 
they are so well-known as containing much information on the progress of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. 


16 (page 41). The following are the Glossaries of the Dorset Dialect that have 
been published : A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, by W. Barnes, 
B.D. (Philological Society), 1863, 8vo., pp. 103; A Glossary of Provincial Words 
used in the County of Dorset, London, 1851, 12mo, pp. 8. Mr. Barnes has pub- 
lished many books on Dorset Dialect : Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, 
London, 1844; second edition, 1848; third edition, 1862; fourth edition, 1866; 
a third collection, 1863. Also Hwomely Rhymes, London, 1859, second edition, 
1863; Song of Solomon in the Dorset Dialect, 1859 ; and poems in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for May, 1864, September, 1864, and November, 1864. 


17 (page 43). This is the most famous of Dialect volumes. Its authorship has 
been much disputed, and I thought I had discovered something which would have 
gone a long way in settling this problem; but upon the Atheneum stating this in 
their gossip items, Mr. Elworthy, the learned editor of the edition published by 
the English Dialect Society, wrote to that journal in the issue for 2nd February, 
1884, the following letter, which effectually silenced my claims to a ‘‘find” in 
this matter; and I must record here my acknowledgment of Mr. Elworthy’s kind 


courtesy in this letter : 
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THE ‘*EXMOOR SCOLDING.” 


Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset, Jan. 22, 1884. 


By accident I have overlooked until now your notice of Mr. Gomme’s work on 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in your issue of December 15th, 1883, p. 779. 

You say that Mr. Gomme’s volume will contain “the original of the ‘Exmoor 
Scolding,’” and that he has found an edition which will modify some of my con- 
clusions as to the authorship of that piece. 

Reference to the preface to my edition will show that my conclusions never 
pretended to finality, the very first line upon the subject being, ‘* Of the history 
of the ‘ Exmoor Scolding’ nothing really authentic seems to be known.” 

Since writing those words my friend Dr. Brushfield, of Budleigh Salterton, has 
shown me a volume of Brice’s Weekly Journal in the library of the Devon and 
Exeter Institution, and in a copy of this newspaper, dated “ Exon, Friday, June 
the 2nd, 1727,” appears the first part of the ‘‘ Exmoor Scolding,” preceded by a 
kind of introduction, of which I subjoin an exact transcript. 

In the same journal, under date “ Exon, Friday, August the 25th, 1727,” ap- 
pears the second part, prefaced by the heading, also given below. 

In substance this edition of 1727 is the same as that of the Gerdleman’s Magazine 
published in 1746, but in the latter there are a great number of orthographic 
changes. Whether or not the edition here referred to is the same as that dis- 
covered by Mr. Gomme I know not, but I am now of opinion that earlier ones 
still may yet be found. F, T, ELWortuHy. 


An Exmoor Scolding. 


Sed in longum tamen eorum 
Manserunt hodieq ; manent vestigia ruris, Zor. 


Damnoniorum 
Plena jam voces integritate manent. Br—e. 


As its natural and full of Honour Zo dove one’s Country, so its as natural (And why 
not as praiseworthy ?) to love its Language. Thus every Nation is big with Com- 
mendations of its own peculiar Dialect. The Sfectator informs us of a certain 
Frenchman wont to bless God that he was born to so fine and cultivated a Speech; 
whilst that Author, on the other hand, rejoices, for the same Reason, that he was 
born an Englishman. Verstegan,that Celebrated Antiquary, who (a da mode de 
Genealogy de Jew) derives his Origin from the Antient Saxovs, is luxuriant in his 
Encomium on the Sazssonaeg Tongue ; which as its an Importation here, he boasts, 
much imbellished wilder Arz¢aiz ; and laments it as a vast Injury and Loss, that 
the barbarous Danes, savage Vormans, &c., on their Conquests, should so wofully 
impose their several Jargons on our Ancestors, to root out or confound so Noble a 
Language. The Welsh, Descendants of the Arztons, again, even in their most 
Anglifed Towns (who still give our modern Zxg7ish the name of Sazssonaeg, that 
is the Language of the Saxons) have frequent Sermons, Lectures, &c., in the Cam- 
braic Tongue, in order to preserve, and deliver to Posterity, that their own, un- 
corrupt and in its s¢mp/e Purity. And I hear of a Gentleman in Cornwall (in 
Antique Age Renoun'd—for Love to Saints and Shipwrecks !) who has taken 
noble mighty pains in Translating the Bible into Cornzsh, or Cornubian Welsh. 
Since, therefore, its esteem’d a Kind of Patriotism to stickle for our Native 
Speech,—I, in Honour of my matchless County Devoz (flowing no less with 
Manners than with Coin) whilst Zo¢zesius celebrates our dead and living Heroes, 
their mighty Deeds and Words /—shall make it my peculiar care to transmit to 
future Times our pure Vernacular Language ; lest, by the too frequent Commigra- 
tion of Londoners and Bristolians, it should be at length confounded. For which 
I expect Mr, Lazdey’s Thanks on his Dictionary’s next Edition; and question not 


but Caz you spragen Devon ? will shortly be as much in vogue as the old Pardes 
vous Yorkshire ? 
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Exon, Friday, August the 25th, 1727.—If an extraordinary Sale be a Proof of 
Things taking with the Publick, the first Part of the Amore Scolding, &c., pleas’d 
so very well, that Iam encouraged to print the second, not doubting its meeting 
with the like acceptance. 

An Exmore Scolding Dialogue, in the Propriety and Decency of Zxmore Lan- 
guage, between two sisters Wilmot and Thomasin Moreman, as they were spinning. 
Part the Second. 


In 1771 the following edition was published, followed in 1802 by another 
edition, with very little alteration: 42 Exmoor Scolding ; in the Propriety and 
Decency of Exmoor Language, between two sisters, Wilmot Moreman, and Thomasin 
Moreman, as they were spinning. Also, An Exmoor Courtship. Seventh edition: 
wherein are now first added, such marginal notes, and a Vocabulary or Glossary, 
at the End, as seem necessary for explaining uncouth expressions, and interpreting 
barbarous words and phrases. Exeter, 1771. The preface says: “The following 
collection was originally made, about the beginning of the present Century, by a 
blind itinerant Fiddler (one Peter Lock, of North Moulton or its Neighbourhood), 
who was a man of some humour, and tho’ his skill and Dexterity as a musician is 
said to have recommended him to the Notice of the Great, his more common con- 
verse with the lower class of people gave him frequent Opportunities of hearing 
and observing their phrases and Diction ; and as Persons deprived of Sight have 
generally a good memory, he was thereby the better enabled to retain and repeat 
them. This attracted the notice of a neighbouring Clergyman, who by the 
Fiddler’s assistance put the Exmoor Scolding into the Form in which we now 
have it, and before his death (which happened soon after the year 1725) communi- 
cated it to Mr. Andrew Brice of Exeter, printer, the Editor of the first and subse- 
quent editions, who perfected the ‘ Courtship’; but copies of the Scolding were, 
for some time before and after this, handed about in Manuscript [of which the 
writer hereof has seen one near 40 years since], which was then taken to be the 
original composition of the Clergyman aforesaid ; few being then apprehensive of 
its having any other Author, or how far the Person who furnished its materials 
might claim Title thereto, tho’ his fame as a Fiddler was not yet extinct.’”’ In this 
the passages printed between square brackets are those contained in the edition of 
1802, and not given in that of 1771. 

The neighbouring clergyman referred to in the preface is believed to be the 
Rey. William Hole, B.D., who was appointed Archdeacon of Barnstaple in 1744, 
and who died in 1791. 

Sir John Bowring says (7vans. Devon Ass., 1866, Part V., p. 28): ‘*The 
authors of the Exmoor Scolding and Exmoor Courting were Andrew Brice and 
Benjamin Bowring. The former was a learned and laborious bookseller in Exeter, 
whose folio dictionary was a valuable contribution to the geographical knowledge 
of the day. The latter (my paternal great-grandfather) was the grandson of a John 
Bowring of Chundeigh, who was largely engaged in the woollen trade, and coined 
money for the payment of those he employed.” ‘No authority,” says Mr. 
Elworthy in the preface to his edition, “is given by Sir John Bowring for the 
above statement. The balance of evidence is very greatly on the side of Sir 
F. Madden, who gives Mr, Merrivale as his authority in asserting Archbishop Hole 
to have been the author.” This, I think, seems to be far from conclusive. 

Seven editions were issued between 1746 and 1771, while a tenth was issued 
in 1778, and another in 1802. A reprint of the 1771 edition was published in 1827. 
The English Dialect Society edition, edited by Mr. EF. T. Elworthy, is a reprint of 
the ninth edition, published at Exeter in 1778. 

The edition of 1802, entered in the British Museum Catalogue under the author- 
ship of Lock (Peter), has not been mentioned by Mr. Elworthy. Its full title is: 
An Exmoor Scolding, between two sisters, Wilmot Moreman and Thomasin More- 
man, as they were spinning ; also, An Exmoor Courtship 3 both in the propriety 
and decency of the Exmoor Dialect, Devon ; to which is adjoined a collateral Para- 
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phrase in Plain English, for explaining barbarous words and phrases. Exeter: 
printed and sold by T. Brice. MDCCCII. ; ; 

In the same year, 1746, in which the Dialogue appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, at p. 645, appears a letter, dated Exon, Dec. 8, 1746, and signed 
‘‘ Devoniensis,” the same signature as the author of the vocabulary previously in- 
serted in the Gentleman’s Magazine at pp. 405-408 (see ante, pp. 58-64). The 
letter is as follows : ; ; 

‘‘ Having lately been in the north parts of our county, I enquired the meaning 
of the word doneshave, which I was doubtful of, and I find ’tis the sciatica ; so 
that I was mistaken in my conjecture (see p. 405) [in Vocabulary of Exmoor 
Dialect, sab voce boneshave]. I send you a ridiculous charm which they use for 
curing it. Tad I leisure, I believe I could trace the etymology of many of our 
Devonshire words, and shew that the worst part of that dialect is not so barbarous 
as that of Lancashire (see p. 528). 

‘*A charm for the boneshave (as the Exmoorians, who often use it, call the 
sciatica). 

‘The patient must lie on his back on the banks of a river or brook of water, 
with a straight staff by his side, between him and the water; and must have the 
following words repeated over him : 


Boneshave right, 
Boneshave straight ; 
As the water runs by the s/ave, 
Good for Boneshave. 
In the name, etc.” 


Now this ‘‘charm is entered in the MS. folio at p. 31, and is there ascribed to 
Mr. Wm. Chapple, which identifies the latter with ‘ Devoniensis,’ and probably 
also proves him to be the editor of the edition of 1771 and previous ones.” This 
is from a note in MS. by Sir F. Madden, dated 1834, attached to a copy of the 
seventh edition, and quoted by Mr. Elworthy in the preface to his edition. 

As an appendix to this note, I think the following cutting from the Gertleman’s 
Magazine of 1733, pp- 532, 533, is entitled to a place, even if I ought not to have 
printed it in its right place in the text : 


Grubstreet Journal, Oct. 18, No. 199. 


Vor master zecretary BAVIz, Asq ; at the zine of the Pig-Asses, 22 Grub-street, 
Lundun, 
Thick prezent, with care. 


Taunton Dean, the zeventh day of October, one thousand zeven hundred, and three 
and thirty. 


If your worship pleazeth, 
CHE wou’d beg yaur divershon vor zaying, what ’cham going to convorme yaur 
worship conzarning. But virst and voremost, ’che must zay one thing (and that’s 
not two) and that iz, az touching yaur /zrnal, that comes here onze a week : it iz 
zo witty, and zo huge clever, that aul the tawne liketh it, and zay, that zartainly 
yaur worship muzt be vaztly learned: and when ’che readeth it to my wife JOANE, 
we both Jaff till we are welly ready to bepiz aur zelves vor joy. But that iz not 
what ’che writeth about to yaur worship, only that, by the by: ant that to make 
zort o’ my story, che must convorm ye, that my spouze and me have gotten be- 
twixt uz one only zon, who is kalled NATHAN, and who commeth twenty three 
next grass: and thoft ’che zayeth it, he iz az sprunny a buoy of hiz age as onny iz 
in the tawne of Zaunton Deane, or vive miles round it. Now az he iz my only 
cheeld, ‘che have broft’n up a schollard: and ’che thoft vor to zend in to the 
versity at Aambridge, and make a doctor of visick of’n; but only ’che thoft, he 
had too much learning vor that ; vor he has gon thro’ Jz speech, Qui, gue, quod, 
Li, do and dum, and all those kind of thingz, and haz lately learn’d, Ass in per 
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centum, and Property que marrowbuz, and Queen Janus ; and hiz measter zayeth, 
he can learn’n no varder. Bezidez al thiz, he can write, zo as vor many people to 
read it; and can vigger, and cast countz main well; he understands distraction, 
and part of the multiplication table, zo var az vour times vour, and zeven times 
two, which you'll zay iza vilthy deal to learn, in zix weeks time. The buoy haz 
partz, and a woundy memory; vor lazt zabbath day, a stranger preach’d to aur 
church, and took hiz text out of the gozpell of Bell and the dragon, and zaid a 
deale about Gevesiz and the Revelations, and about BELZHAzZZER (’che thinkz hiz 
name waz) Aime of Babdleon, and zaid several thingz about circumcizzion, and 
ZIMON MaGuz, and Lorr’s wife and Jerico, and Jeruzalem ; and ’che heard Mr. 
WIMBLETON, and Mr, PEPPERCORN zay, that they never herd zuch a braave 
zarmond in al their borne dayez. Vor my own part, che dan’t much understond 
zarmondz, but ’che believeth, *twaz a speciall good one, vor it mad the old women 
cry: but what ’che bringeth the story vor, iz, that NATHAN took the hedz and 
tailez of it, in his memory, and repeated a good deal of it extrumpere, that evening 
at — dog and duck, (’che believeth) to ten volk, that were smoaking and drink- 
ing there. 

; Now may hap, Zir, what doez ael this magnify? Why, if you will have patience, 
"che will tell ye; NATHAN knoweth hiz own accomplishmentz, that he haz learn- 
ing, and aul that; and haz had hiz nativity cazt in the coffee groundz by a wise 
woman, that telleth vortunes, and she zayeth, NATHAN iz boarn to great varment, 
if he goeth to Lundun. Zo now nothing’ runneth in hiz head, but Lundun, 
Lundun ; and ov all thingz, he hankereth after being a zecretary: the cheeld hath 
a proud stomach (he taketh avter his mother vor that) and aymeth at great thingz. 
He hath now an offer to be zecretary to a brick-kilner, (vor az he iz known to 
have wit at will, and to be a schollard, every body is vor katching at’n) but nothing 
will zarve hiz turn, but to Lundun he will go; or if we won’t let’n do that, he 
voweth most bitterly, that he will go to zea. Now you muzt know, that him is my 
wivez doating piece, and she feareth if he should go to zea, that him wou’d be a 
kaptain, and zo be kill’d as dead as a doare naile. And whereaz’cham convorm’d, 
that yaur worship is zoone to be wedded, and keep a coach, and to joine with Mrs. 
MAMBbRINO to cut simpletons, wherevore and therevore, in order to make my son 
NATHAN a zecretary, she dezireth yaur worship to take ’n ’prentice: and now the 
zecret iz out, and e’en let it goo. 

If you’l tak’n, no money shall peart uz, and our JOANE will zend you a couple 
ov rabbitz, and a new milk cheeze againzt yaur wedding day. ’Che doth knaw, 
that with a little matter ov showing, in a little time, the buoy wou’d ov his own 
zelfe be able to write Jwrmalz, as vazt as hopz: therevore if you’l tak’n, zay zo, 
by the next poazt. *Che be a mon ov zome zubstance, ’che keepeth nine kowez, 
and a boare; and our JOANE maketh butter and cheeze and eggs, and chickibirdz, 
and goosychickz, and thicky kind ov thingz. Moreover and likewise, ’che liveth 
in my owne, payeth scott and lott, hath been twize constable, ant *cham now 
churchwarden over the high-wais : and bezidez aul thick, *che have two hundred 
good shillingz in a bag, in my hutch, and do owe no mon a vour penny piece 5 
nor do care one zingle zixpence vor my loard mare to be my unkle; but shault be 
huge glad, if you wou’d make my zon NATHAN a zecretary. The buoy resentz his 
zarviz to you, and zo doth my wife, and my own zelf bezidez. The boy’s vingerz 
itch to be wit you; but uz shall expect that you will bind’n at zecretary’s hall, 
that he may bea vreeman to Lundun. And he zayeth, that him believeth, that 
him can help ye to the cutting ov a hundred and vifty simple people in thiz tawne, 
bezidez what may be in the parishez about uz. No more at prezant, but ’cham 


vary wondervully and wid aul mine heart and zoule, Sir, 
yaur zarvant, ant zo forth, 


RoGER WHISTLEWELL. 


’Che vargoit to tell ye, (and ’che was to blame vor it) that besidez the buoy’z 
latine, him understandz something ov ’lozofy, and can tell (within an haure or two) 
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what 'tiz a clock by the almanack ; ant zayeth, that if him had but Littletonz dick- 
stonary and Lsop’s fables with cutts, him’ believeth that him could vind out the 
longitude, vor him iz az sharp, ommast, as a new-ground hatchet; and zo witty, 
that uz feareth him will not live. 


18 (page 44). The reference here is to an article on “Some Historical and 
Critical Observations relating to the French Theatre, extracted from Histoire du 
Theatre Francois, tome iii., published at Paris, 1745,”—1746, pp. 198—204. 


18* (page 58). In Mr, Elworthy’s edition, the Glossary is reprinted verbatim 
from the edition of 1778. The editor’s remarks upon each word are inserted at the 
end of the respective paragraphs, The following communication to the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1746, p. 557, dated Exon, Sep. 15th, 1746, should have appeared in 
the text as an addition to the Glossary, but by an oversight it was omitted :— 

On perusing the Exmoor Scolding, I find the following words mark’d with an 
asterisk which are omitted in the vocabulary. Yours, etc., DEVONIENSIS. 


Angle-bowing, a method of fencing the grounds wherein sheep are kept (in and 
about Exmoor), by fixing rods, like bows, with both ends in the ground, where 
they make angles with each other. 

Antle-beer, cross-wise, irregular. 

Cunnifiling, dissembling, flattering. 

Dwalling, talking nonsense, or as if delirious. : 

Eart or Aert (2.2, oft), but generally used cf now and then; as ear¢ this way, 
eart that way; z¢., now this way, now that way. 

foazed ! timely off [spoken ironically], also hoarse. 

jib, a stiller to fix a barrel of liquor on. 

Lathing or le-athing, invitation. 

Lipped, loose, free; and sometimes the breaking out of stitches in needlework, 
or the like. 

Ort, ought, anything. 

Ort, orten, often. See Eart. 

Kigesing, playing the hobby-horse. 

Stertlee, to startle, or hop up and down, or the like. 

Trub, signifies not only a sluttish woman, but is sometimes masculine, and de- 
notes a slovenly looby. 

Widford, a widower. 


I9 (page 60). The following explanation is given of this word in the 7th 
edition, published at Exeter in 1771, see page 4: The boneshave (a word per- 
haps nowhere used or understood in Devonshire but in the neighbourhood of 
Exmoor) means the sctatica ; and the Exmoorians, when afflicted therewith, use 
the following charm to be freed from it: ‘‘The patient must lie on his back on 
the bank .of a river or brook of water, with a straight staff by his side, between 
him and the water; and must have the following words repeated over him, viz. : 


** Boneshave right ; 
Boneshave straight ; 
As the water runs by the s/ave, 
Good for boneshave.” 


They are not to be persuaded but that this ridiculous form of words seldom fails 
to give them a perfect cure.” (See note 17.) 


20 (page 65). In addition to the article printed in the text, the following items 
may be added here: - 8 
[1784, Part LL., p. 732.]—Ox-eye is a common name for the greater ¢omdzt, and 
the two lesser ones are known by the name of d/ecbottle and tom-tub ; perhaps 
the fourmart is the animal we know by the name of the flout. I supposed Maggy- 
with-the-many-feet is our [Berkshire] Aundred legs, or the wille-pedes. 
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[1784, Part Z7., p. 836.]—In Cheshire and Lancashire the foomart (an almost 
imperceptible difference in the pronunciation) is a very common animal. It is 
neither the weasel nor the pole-cat, as supposed in the marginal note: but the true 
name of it is the fillemart, the description of which may be found in the natural 
histories of animals, The hunting of it in the aforesaid counties is a common 
diversion amongst the lower sort of people, who have a peculiar breed of dogs for 
this purpose. They are very keen, and bite hard ; of a pale or light brown colour ; 
of the terrier kind; and are there known by the general appellation of foomart 
dogs. This diversion is always followed in the night-time; and those who are 
once initiated are said to be extremely fond of the sport. 


[1785, Fart /., p. §34.]—Seeing some expressions of desire from your corre- 
spondents Raymund and T. C. of knowing the different names of subjects of 
natural history in various parts, I have hastily put together the following anec- 
dotes, which, when I have more leisure, may be followed with some more inte- 
resting, being at present hastened in time. 

The foumart, not fumart, undoubtedly one of the names of the Zole-cat, fre- 
quently also called fitchet, is the mustela putorius of Linneus. The utozs of 
Buffon most probably is a corruption from fawx-marte, or false martin, to distin- 
guish it from the ¢7we, or what is called in the north of Yorkshire the sweet martin 
or marte, of which also are two species; our common one, which Buffon calls /a 
fouine, and the pine martin of Penmant, or yellow-throated martin, not very 
common in England, but has in Wales a distinct name, viz., dela goed, which sig- 
nifies wood martin. The common weasel, I own, according to Mr. Ray, has been 
sometimes called in Yorkshire /ftchet and foumart; but, I believe, never at 
present. The svoa/, not stout, is frequently, by the vulgar, confounded with the 
common weasel, which it much resembles, but is very distinguishable both by its 
superior size, its mostly inhabiting fields and hedges, and principally by the length 
of its tail, and having always, whether in the whz¢e or drown state, near an inch 
of Slack at the end ; this, when white, is the ¢vwe ermine, though perhaps inferior 
to those of more northern countries : it is frequently found in a perfect whz¢e state 
in the orth of Yorkshire, though the end of the tail is invariably the same. This 
is what is made use of to make the black spots in ermine tippets, etc., it is the 
mustela erminea of Linnzus. Our common weasel sometimes turns white, but 
may be always distinguished by its inferiority of size, shortness of legs, and princi- 
pally by the shortness of tail, and want of black tipse Is seems to have been 
noticed, by Linnzus, in its white state only, in which probably it is mostly seen in 
Sweden ; being, as I apprehend, his muwstela nivalis. Many birds and animals 
seem to have particular names in these parts; Jaagers, besides being called 
bosons, greys, and bocks, are here called Zates. Woodpeckers mostly, I believe, 
the green, pickatrees ; gold-finches, red-caps ; yellow-hammers, gold spinks, and also 
yellow youlrings ; chaffinches, white linnets ; and still, as observed in the last 
century by Ray, the ¢vwe turbot is called a bret, and the hollibut a turbot. : 

These very hasty observations I send, having an opportunity ; if worth inserting, 
may send more when time permits. 


Yours, etc., ZOOPHILOS, 


Upon the subject of Plant names the invaluable book published by the Dialect 
Society is the great authority : 4 Dictionary of English Plant Names, by James 
Britten and Robert Holland, London, 1879, etc. The Rev. Hilderic Friend s 
Flower Lore, London, 1884, should also be consulted, as, besides its particular 
value, it contains an excellent bibliography of the subject. 


21 (page 70). The following are the best books on Spanish proverbs: Alvarado 
(Felix Anthony de) Spanish and English Dialogues... with many Proverbs... 
London, 1719, 12mo.; Barros (Alonso de) Proverbios Morales, Madrid, 1608, 8vo. 
(subsequent editions in 1615, Lisbon, 1617, Milan, 16 59, Saragosa, 16 56, Paris, 1617); 
Bohn’s Polyglot of Proverbs, London, 1857; Brunet (Gustave) Notice sur les Proverbes 
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Basques, Paris, 1859, 8vo., Colleccion de Proverbios Glosados, Madrid, 18345 Collins 
(John) Dictionary of Spanish Proverbs, London, 1823; Goya (Francisco de) Los 
Lroverbios de Goya, Madrid, c. 1810; Lopez de Mendoza, Proverbios de Don 
Mizo Lopez de Mendoca, Seville, 1530, Madrid, 1790; Nunez (Hernan) Kefranes 
o Proverbios ...., Salamanca, 1555, Lerida, 1621, Madrid, 1804, Madrid, 1806 ; 
Smith (J.) Grammatica Quadrilingus, London, 1674 (contains inter alia Spanish 
Proverbs) ; Logan (W. M.) Collection of Spanish Proverbs, London, 1830; Stevens 
(Capt. John) 4 Mew Dictionary of Spanish and English... . with vast numbers 
of Proverbs, London, 1726. 


22 (page 71). In 1660 James Howell published Lexicon Tetraglotton, which 
contains inter alia 4o pages of Welsh Proverbs, and in 1753 Thomas Richards 
published Antique Lingue Britannice Thesaurus, being a British or Welsh- 
English Dictionary, which contains a collection of Proverbs. 


23 (page 72). On Greek Proverbs, the following books may be referred to: 
Paremiographt Greci, ed, Thomas Gainsford, 8vo., 1836; Apostolius (Michael) 
and Gregorius Cyprius Proverbiorum ex optimis auctoribus Grecis, 1653; Draxe 
(Thomas) Bibliotheca Scholastica instructissima, London, 1654; Schottus (Andreas) 
Adagia sive Proverbium Grecorum ex Zenobio...., Antwerp, 1612. 


24 (page 76). The Lounger, a periodical paper published at Edinburgh in the 
years 1785 and 1786, second edition, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1787. The letter alluded 
to in the text occurs in vol. iii, p. 88, and purports to be from a “ Barbara 
Bustle,” who details the misery of living with a man who is always fond of making 
alterations in the house. ‘“ The same thing happened by our acquisition of a new 
pigeon-house, which, notwithstanding the well-known. superstition of its boding 
the death of the wife, my husband ventured to build,” page 90. 


25 (page 80). The Rev. Charles Swainson has published 4A Handbook of 
Weather Folk Lore, being a collection of proverbial sayings in various languages 
relating to the weather, with explanatory and illustrative notes, Edinburgh and 
London, 1873. 


26 (page 91). I cannot discover what dictionary this is. Mr. Wheatley does not 
mention it in his Chronological Notices of the Dictionaries of the English Lan- 
guage (Philological Society). An anonymous dictionary was published in 1689, 
entitled Gazophylacium Anglicanum; containing the derivation of English words, 
proper and common, each in an alphabet distinct ; proving the Dutch and Saxon 
zo be the prime fountains, London, (R. Taylor), 1689. 


27 (page 97). The second reference is not printed in the text. It relates to 
the derivation of the word cafe from the last syllable of delicate, and refers to 
Chaucer— 

“ A manciple there was of the temple, 
Of which all catours might take ensample.” 


The first of the Harleyan MSS., there has Achators for all catours. For the 
derivation of Achate, the Mew Lnglish Dictionary (Philological Society) should 
be consulted sub voce “ Achate.” 


28 (pages 112, 310). Grimm says (Zeulonic Mythology, vol. iii., p. 1004, 
“Several appellations of the devil are proper names of men bestowed on the evil 
spirit, either as euphemisms, or in good-natured pity. Such are the English, Old 
Davy, Old Nick; though here there may be also an allusion to “Hnikar.” See 
also pp. 488, 989; Nares’ Glossary, seb voce “ Nicholas.” eee 


28* (page 116). See Smythe Palmer’s Folk Etymology, p. 247, who Sees hos 
M’Nair's Perak and the Malays, pp. 212-214, a passage showing the ie to be 


a corruption of amok, a native word for a kind of mania or uncontrollable fury — 
among the Malays. 
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29 (page 117). Mr. Henry B. Wheatley says in the Antiguary (1884), vol. ix., 
P» 239 :— 


Many explanations have been attempted of the expression “sixes and sevens,”, 
but none of them are so good as to make a new guess unnecessary. In the first 
place, it may be noted that the present form is a corruption of “at six and seven.” 
So it appears in the Zowmeley Mysteries, in Taylor the Waterpoet’s works, and in 

Shakespeare. We read in Richard 77, (Act. ii. sc. ii. lines 121, 122) : 


.... “Allis uneven, 
And everything is left at six and seven.” 


One explanation of a still earlier form, “set on seven,” is that God appointed 
everything in seven days, and that the expression was originally used to indicate 
order, but afterwards came to express disorder. This is not very satisfactory. 
Nares explained “sixes and sevens” by a reference to the game of backgammon ; 
but no explanation that I have seen is so good as one suggested to me by an in- 
genious friend. He says that if we write down the ordinary Arabic numerals, we 
shall find that all run evenly, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, until we come to 6, when the upper stroke 
runs above the line, and to 7, when the stroke runs below the line; so that it may 
be said that ‘‘ at six and seven” irregularity begins. Of course, this is a mere con- 
jecture, and no explanation can be considered as thoroughly satisfactory until his- 
torical evidence corroborates conjecture; but I think it is a suggestion that is well 
worthy of consideration. 


30 (page 118). Mr. Thicknesse was head master of St. Paul’s School, and the 
gentleman referred to was Mr. Holbeach, a. bachelor of large fortune in Warwick- 
shire, with whom Mr, Thicknesse used to go and stay. 


31 (page 119). Mr. Smythe Palmer, in his Folk Etymology, p. 398, says this 
-word is a curious corruption, through the form /ofs2’-to’ erway, of topside-t’other-way, 
and quotes from Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1587, a passage giving fopside the other wate, 
though a quotation from one of Arber’s reprints of 1528 gives Zopsy tervy. See 
also Davies’s Supplementary English Glossary, p. 662. 


32 (page 122). See Davies’s Supplementary English Glossary, p. 209, and 
Smythe Palmer’s Folk-Etymology, p. 107. In Urquhart’s Radelazs, bk. i. chap. 5, 
it is said, ‘‘O the fine white wine! upon my conscience, it is a kind of taffatas 
wine ; hin, hin, it is of one ear (27 est @ une oreille).” See also the communica- 
tions printed azfe, pages 146, 147. j 

33 (page 126). The Promptorium Parvulorum has under the word “‘a-rowme” 
the meaning given in the text, and the following note by the editor, Mr. Albert 
Way: “ Aroume he hovyd, and withstood,” Rich. Coeur de Lion. The word 
occurs in K. Alis., 3340, Chaucer, Book of Fame, b. ii. 32, See Wilbraham’s 
Cheshire Glossary under the word rynt.” 


34 (page 127). Both these extracts are from John Stagg’s poem, “ The Panic,” 
published in his volume of Miscel/aneous Poems, 1807. ‘These were republished 
under the title 7ze Cumbrian Minstrel ; being a Poetical Miscellany of Legendary 
Gothic and Romantic Tales,... . together with Several Essays in the Northern 
Dialect. . .. Manchester, 1821, 2 vols; and this collection contains many more 
poems and a variation in the reading. ‘The two verses of our text read :— 


« Wi’ rowan tree weel fenc’d about, 
We're safe fra ev'ry evil; 
For wate that wood has virtor i’nt 
To charm away the deevil. 


“ And monny a panting heart was there 
That bid full bitter picks, 
For tho’ wi’ witch wood weard, yet well 
They ken’d auld horny’s tricks,” 
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35 (page 128). Besides the communications in the text upon this subject, there 
are others which I have not thought worth while printing. One of these (1785, 
part ii., p.952) says in Derbyshire the word avoznt is frequently made use of by the 
common people instead of ‘‘stand away” or “ begone.” An answer to “Oxoniensis” 
appears in 1833, part i., pp. 205, 206, which, bearing out the same idea, may per- 
haps be quoted here :— 


J have read, with much attention, the extract which your learned Correspondent 
has placed before me; and I acknowledge that it is quite conclusive, as respects the 
alleged power of the royntree or rowantree, to divert the imprecations of witches, 
and to protect from their rancour the fortunate possessors of the charm. But I 

‘cannot say that it has convinced me of the identity or synonymousness of the two 
expressions, voyntree and aroint thee. 

In the explanation of obscure or obsolete words and phrases, it will generally be 
found, if a simple and obvious meaning can be made out—a meaning agreeable to. 
the context, and not at variance with the common modes and forms of life—that 
such anexplanation is to be preferred to a more recondite and abstruse interpretation. 
Now it seems analogous to customary forms of speaking, to consider the word 
aroint, as used in Macbeth, in the light of a command or mandate—to be gone. 

The witch, prowling through the streets, sees a sailor’s well-fed wife, munching 
from a lap-full of chestnuts: she asks, rather arrogantly perhaps, for some out of 
this abundance of chestnuts; ‘‘ Give me,” quoth she: the answer is natural, and 
is returned with the asperity that might be expected to arise in the mind of the 
wife, luxuriant of fatness and repose, on being required to yield up some of her 
delicacies to a decrepid old woman,—“ Aroint thee, witch,”—get thee gone, away 
with thee, old hag! 

Even if the sailor’s wife had in her possession a branch or portion of the pro- 
tecting xoyntree, no circumstances are mentioned which made a triumphant allusion 
to it requisite. Had the witch uttered maledictions, or threatened vengeance, the 
exhibition of the charm, and the triumphant exclamation voynivee! would have 
been natural and proper; but it is more agreeable to nature, under the circum- 
stances narrated, to suppose that a demand thus captiously made, would be met by 
a petulant and contemptuous refusal. 

If any other evidence be required, that this is the true meaning of the word, we 
have it in the other passage of Shakespeare in which avozz¢ is employed : 


“St. Withold footed thrice the Woles, 
He met the night-mare and her nine foles, 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee,” 


It cannot be supposed that it was necessary for the saint to be protected from the 
sorceries of the night-mare and her foals by a royntree. The holiness and piety of 
his life, which had acquired for him the appellation of saint, were sufficient pro- 
tection, and gave him the power of disarming her at a word ;: and therefore he does 
not exhibit the voyntree substantially to the witch, nor does he pronounce the 
mystical name, before he proceeds to annul her power of doing mischief ; but, as 
the story is related, he first bids her alight, and her troth plight, and then disdain- 
fully orders her to begone,—“ aroint, thee, witch, aroint thee.” 

Yours, etc., TraparOpwroe. 


36 (page 129). Davies, in his Supplemental English Glossary, says, ‘the earliest 
instance of assasséz in the dictionaries is from Bacon, and is, moreover, used of 
those Saracen fanatics. from whom the more general application of the term has 
been derived. ‘ Conrade ————— was murthered by two assassini.’—Daniel 
List. of England, p. 100.” : 
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37 (page 129). Mr. Smythe Palmer does not include this among his amusing 
examples of Folk Etymology. In Notes and Queries, Dec. 14, 1872, 4th series, x., 
p- 470, there is a note by Mr, Herbert Randolph, quoting the passage given in the 
text, and stating that he found it in a note-book of an ancestor of his. Mr, Skeat 
upsets the philological value of this note by pointing out that the word occurs in 
William of Palerne, a poem of A.D. 1350; and Chaucer has “In her is heigh 
beautee, withoute pride” (ores and Queries, 4th series, x., p. 530). 


38 (page 130). Stratmann, in his Dictionary of the Old English Language, has 
“Bast, A.-Sax. baest. Lye’s Dict. O. Icel. O,. H. Germ. bast (spartum, 
philyra), bast ; take a stalworpe bast and binde mi handes bihind me fast.” And 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Etymology has, ‘‘ BAst, Bass, Du. dast, bark, 
peel, husk; das¢ vax koren, bran, the thin skin that covers the grain. Dan., Swed., 
Germ., éast, the inner bark of the lime-tree. beaten out, and made into a material 
for mats and other coarse fabrics, 


39 (page 139). These verses are in the second, not the first, of Camden’s 
Britannia, and are as follows : 


“Tf I were in my Castell of Bungeie, 
Upon the water of Wauencie, ; 
I would not set a button by the King of Cockenie.” 


They were doubtless copied from Harrison’s Description of England, and pur- 
ported to have been uttered by Hugh Bigot, temp. Hen. III. See Mr. Croft’s 
(edition of Sir Thomas Elyot’s Zhe Gouernour, vol. ii., Glossary, p. 469. 


40 (page 139). Mr. Herbert Croft has published in two large volumes a mag- 
nificent edition of Sir Thomas Elyot’s 7he Gouxernour. The notes and glossary 
alone are most valuable additions to our early word-books, and sad voce “Coknayes” 
in the glossary is a most learned disquisition on this word, occupying pages 467- 
474. 

4I (page 141). The nursery rhyme of 

“Little Jack Dandy-prat was my first suitor ; 
He had a dish and a spoon, and he’d some pewter ; 
He'd linen and woollen, and woollen and linen, 
A little pig in a string cost him five shilling,” 


will be found in Halliwell’s Mursery Rhymes of England, No. cccclxv. 


_ 42(page 141). This book is Anthropometamorphosis ; man transformed ; or the 
artificial changeling. . . with a vindication of the regular beauty and honesty of 
nature,and an appendix of the pedigree of the English gallant. By J{ohn] B[ulwer] 
surnamed the Chirosopher, London, 1650, 12mo. Another edition was issued in 
1653, in 4to. John Bulwer also wrote Chirologia ; or the naturall language of the 
hand, London, 1644 ; Pathomtyotomia; or a dissertation of the significative muscles 
of the affections of the minde, London, 1649; Philocophus ; or the deafe and dumbe 
man’s friend, London, 1648 ; and A view of the people of the whole world, London, 
1654. 

43 (page 142). Halliwell in his Dictionary oy Archatc and Provincial Words 
says, ‘* Dandiprat, an inferior coin, not current, but in occasional use in the six- 
teenth century.” Camden [Remains, p. 177] says “it was coined by Henry VII.” 
Nares says “it is probably from dandle.” Skeat, however, does not refer to it 
under dandle or dandy. See also Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology. 


44 (page 149). Nares’ Glossary says Foy, a boat attendant upon a ship, and 
quotes Pepys’s Diary, 1661; and Smyth, in his Sailor's Word Book, explains it 
as a local term for the charge made for the use of a boat. 


45 (page 154). This book is Za Venerie de Jacques du Foutlloux avec Plusteurs 
receptes et remedes pour guerir les chiens de diverses maladies [a poem]. Poitiers, 
22 
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1561, 4to. Another edition appeared in 1562. Another edition by J. du Fouil- 
loux, “et autres divers autheurs,” was published at Paris in 1585, 4to. Other 
editions were published at Paris in 1614, 1628, 1634, 1635 ; Rouen, 1650 ; Angers, 
1844; Niort, 1864. No translation appears to have been made into English. 


45* (page 155). Consult Skeat’s Ztymological Dictionary upon this important 
historical word. He defines it ‘‘ The mistress of a house 3a wife ; a woman of 
rank.” ‘The syllable A/def is known to-represent the word A/df, a loaf; but the 
suffix -dige remains uncertain ; the most reasonable guess is that which identifies it 
with A.-S. ddegee, a kneader. This gives the sense a bread-kneader.” 


46 (page 155). This quotation is from Boorde’s Breviary of Healthe, 1557, and 
the whole communication is perhaps worth giving here. It is from 1788, Part II., 


Pp. 1047 :— 


The following extract is from an old printed book, a treatise on physic, which I 
was favoured with by a very worthy lady of my acquaintance, who copied it from 
the book, if not deemed of too light a nature for your respectable publication, is at 
your service. The book is intituled as follows: ‘‘ The Breviary of Healthe ; by 
And. Boorde, of Phisyche Doctoure, an Englysman, Anno 1557.” 


‘* The 151 chapitre doth shewe of an evyll fever, the which doth comber yonge 
persons, named the fever lurden. Among all the fevers, I had almoste forgotten 
the fever lurden, with the whiche manye yonge men, yonge women maydens, and 
other yonge persons, bee sore infected now a dayes. 

‘‘The cause of this infirmitte.—This fever doth come naturally, or els by evyll 
and slouthful bryngyng up. If it do come by nature, then the fever is incurable ; 
for it can never out of the fleshe that is bred in the bone: yf it come by slouthfull 
bryngyng up, it may be holpen by diligent labour. 

** A remedy.—There is. nothyng so good for the fever lurden as is wnguentum 
baculinum ; that is to say, take a sticke or wan of a yard of length, and more, and 
let it be as great as a man’s fynger, and with it anoynt the back and the shoulders 
well, mornyng and evenyng, and do this 21 dayes, and if this fever wyl not be 
holpen in that tyme, let them beware of waggynge on the galowes ; and whyles 
they do take theyr medicine, put no lubberwort into theyr potage.” 

I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents who can favour me, through 
your means, with any anecdotes of Andrew Boorde, this physician of Mary’s and 
Elizabeth’s days, who has written thus ludicrously at the conclusion of a grave 
physical treatise. 

M, F. 


47 (page 155). See Promptorium Parvulorum, sub voce Lurdeyne. The 
immediate derivation, says Mr. Way in his note to this word, is from the French 
“* Lourdin, lourdayne ; blunt, somewhat blockish ; a little clownish, lumpish, rude ; 
smelling of the churle or lobcock,” Cotgrave. Mr. Way quotes several early 
examples of the use of the word. 


48 (page 156). The initials H. C. doubtless stand for ‘‘ Herbert Croft.” For 
Mr. Croft’s Dictionary see avze, p. 325, note 6. 


49 (page 161), The following notes on some of the words referred to in the text 
may be useful :— 


Basted: Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology, says ‘this word 
probably preserves the form from whence is derived the French daston, béton, 
astick, Skeat, Etymological Dictionary, derives it from the Scandinavian. 

Bunch: Nares’ Glossary has a quotation from Withal’s Dzctionarie, 1608. 
“That is worthie to bee beaten, bunched, battered, punished,’ etc. See also 
Wedgwood. Skeat says ‘‘a knob or cluster, ‘hence beating,’ a swelling 
being caused by the blow.” 
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Clout; Nares’ Glossary says, ‘ The mark fixed in the centre of the butts at which 
archers \shot for practice; hence, metaphorically, for an object sought of any 
sort.” Literally the nail or pin. 

“Indeed he must shoot nearer, or he’ll ne’er hit the clout.” 
: Love's Labour Lost, iv. 1. 
**O well flown bird ! i’ the clout, i’ the clout.” 


See also Wedgwood. 

Hazing : I cannot find this word referred to in any of the ordinary dictionaries. 

Knauped : Nares’ Glossary has knap, to strike, Erse. See also Wedgwood. 

Leather ; Wedgwood says this is as if it were meant as a dressing of his hide or 
skin. So hiding. 

Licked, to beat : Wedgwood derives this from Welsh /ach, a slap. 

Pummel : Wedgwood says this word is plausibly derived from the notion of 
striking with a knobbed implement, like the pommel of a sword. 

Skelp: I cannot find this word referred to in any of the ordinary dictionaries, 

Slap: Wedgwood says, ‘*‘ A blow with the flat hand, from the direct imitation of 
the sound.” 

Smack : Wedgwood says, “A syllable directly representing the sound made by 
the sudden collision or separation of two soft surfaces.” 

Whalloped: Wedgwood says, ‘*‘ Wallop, ta move to and fro as the surface of 
water in a vessel.” The use in the sense “ of beating seems to be taken from 
comparing the motion of the arm to the action of the water dashing to and 
fro.” 


Lear, iv. 6. 


50 (page 170). This section on corrupted words has been used largely by Mr. 
Smythe-Palmer in his 4o/k Etymology, pp. 568-591, in a section of his book 
entitled ‘* Words corrupted by coaiescence of the article with the substantive.” 


BI (page 172). The office of Borsholder was extant in 1835 at Faversham, 
Canterbury, Fordwich, Maidstone, Quinborowe, Rochester, and Tenterden. See 
Gomme’s /udex of Municipal Offices, 1879, pp. 23, 423; Hasted’s Kent, i, 251 ; 
Elton’s Zenures of Kent, 154. 


52 (page 173). Skeat, Etymological Dictionary, says a fire to celebrate festivals. 

e derives it from bone fire, referring to the burning of saints’ relics in the time of 
Henry VIII. ; the word appears to be no older than his reign. A passage quoted 
from Zhe Romish horseleech, 1674, confirms this derivation. 


53 (page 176). For “Headborow” see Gomme’s /udex of Municipal Offices, 
pp. 23, 58. Ido not think Thirdborough is a corruption of Headborough, but 
simply an inferior officer. It is used by Shakespeare in “‘ Taming of the Shrew,” 
Act i. Scene 1: “I know my remedy, I must go fetch the thirdborough.” 


54 (page 177). See Skeat’s Ztymological Dictionary. 

55 (page 178). The original query on p. 349, 1784, Part II., ought, strictly 
speaking, to have been printed in the text, because, unlike most queries, it con- 
tains some information about the subjects with which it deals. It is as follows : 

I am much obliged to thy correspondents for resolving some of my questions 
last autumn; and I am in hopes that the following etymological queries will also 
meet with a resolution from some of them. 


Query 1. Why is the square in the centre of Stirbitch-fair called the Duddery ? 
2. Why are the alms-houses in this,* and several other towns, called the Callass? 


* Our correspondent says not where. 
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3. There is a building in many towns called the Tolsey; whence has it this 
name? * 5 

4. There is a narrow’street in.Oxford, and, I think, in some other towns, called 
the Turl; why is it so called? 

5. Why is a tanned sheepskin termed Basil ? ; 

6. On the coast of Scotland there are some places called in maps the Mull, as 
the Mull of Galloway, the Mull of Kintyre, etc. Why are they so named? 

7. Why is a loin of beef called a Surloin? for the vulgar opinion, of its being 
knighted by King James, I imagine to be all a farce. ; 

8. When a person in hot weather seems lazy, it is a common saying, that 
Lawrence bids him high wages. Whence the origin of this phrase ? 

g. Thoresby gives an account of an ancient epitdph on Robin Hood at Kirklees 
in Yorkshire, wherein he is styled Earl of Huntingdon. How came he by that 
title ? a 

10. I should be obliged to thy correspondents, who answered my queries about 
the barons, to inform me whether they'all, without distinction, had a right to sit 
in Parliament, whether the King summoned them or not? I mean those who are 
usually styled the Great Barons. 

Thine, _)EBENEZER BARCLAY. 


Duddery: Nares says, ‘‘ Duds, rags, old clothes. Hence no doubt the name 
duddery, given formerly to one of the quarters occupied by booths in Stur- 
tridge-fair near Cambridge, where articles of clothing were sold.” 

Surloin: Skeat says this is from French “ surlonge,” a fourteenth century word. 
See Littré. 


56 (page 181). Dibdin’s edition of Sir Thomas More’s Utofza was published 
in 1808. It was translated by Ralph Robinson in 1556, a reprint of which was 
issued by Mr. Arber in 1869. Respecting the words dealt with in the text, the 
following notes may be useful : 


Jeopardous, jeopardless, jeopard, not noticed by Nares nor by Halliwell. Wedg- 
wood has jeopardy, from Fr. jew parti, an even chance, or chance of two . 
alternatives. See Skeat, Ztymological Dictionary. 

Pullein or pullen: Ualliwell says, ‘‘The small crab used for baiting sea. fishing- 
hooks.” Nares says, “ Poultry, a word used still in the North,” and gives 
several quotations. 

Skills: Nares notices this word, and says it is very common in old writers. 

Wain, waggon: see Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 

Wipcd: Halliwell gives this word and its several meanings. 

Crack, to boast or vapour. Halliwell gives this word and its several meanings. 


Of the words not mentioned by Halliwell, we have : 

Bysse, blyve, diseasest, geastes, lyther, nattes, obshue, tarrage, which are not 
given in Halliwell, Nares, or Wedgwood. And of the other words, the 
following notes may be useful : 

Gye or gie: Smyth’s Sazlor’s Word Book says, “‘ A west country term for a salt- 
water ditch.” 

Glade: see Davies’s Supplementary English Glossary, who quotes Puttenham’s 
English Poeste and Davies’s Hglogue. He says it is “ evidently to set—is it 
from the sun sinking behind the trees ?” 

Jument: Nares’ Glossary says cattle of all kinds, jzmenteum. 

Lever: Nares’ Glossary says for liefer, rather, and quotes Spenser, F. 

Springaldes: see Nares’ Glossary, sub voce “ Springall;” also Halliwell’s Déc- 
tionary. 

Scrall; Nares says to swarm. 


* Tolsey, says Dr. Johnson, is the same with Taldooth, ‘a prison.” 
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57 (page 193). Of the group of words dealt with in these communications, the 
following are mentioned by Halliwell in his Dictionary of Archaic Words: 
aulmery, ayel, caduke, chaule-bone, clouted, crevisse, dare, daysman, disparcled, 
ear, even, force, geer, gobbets, malled, maund, mingle-mangle, mumpsimus, 
nempne, pight, slentes, scant, surquedry, toot, trewandise, trounced, volupere (a 
woman’s cap; a kerchief), 


Of the word “toot,” associated with ‘toot-hills,” of which the Gendleman’s 
Magazine gives some useful information in several of its volumes, and which will 
be printed in our Archzeological volume of this series, the following quotation will 
serve as a valuable illustration: “ Watchman or tootsman as he is called here,” 
Sinclairs’ Statistical Account of Scotland (Balmerino, Cupar), vol. ix., p. 222. See 
also Wores and Queries, series ii, vol. viii.; Hone’s Year Book ; Kerry’s Lincoln- 
shire and the Danes, p. 116. 


58 (page 194). These words are given by either Nares or Halliwell: 

Apply, for ply: see Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words. 

Sever, endeavour: see Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words. 

Fact, for deed: see Nares’ Glossary. 

Lin, to cease: see Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words ; Nares’ Glossary; 
Wedgwood’s English Etymology. 

Prest, ready: see Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words ; Nares’ Glossary. 

Shend: see Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words ; Nares’ Glossary. 


59 (page 198). The venerable Dorset Antiquary contributed many papers to 
the Gentleman's Magazine about this date. I have printed the one at the above 
reference as the most representative for the purpose of the present volume; for 
although many of Mr. Barnes’s observations are not in the present state of philo- 
logical knowledge so valuable now as when they were written, his papers as 
a rule are still suggestive enough to be worth perusal, In June, 1831, Part L, 
Ppp. 500, 501, is a paper entitled Zhoughts on the English Language, by Mr. 
Barnes. 


60 (page 239). These communications were not important enough to print in 
the text, so they are abridged here : 


[1837, Part L., p. 478.] 


Having been for some time in the habit of amusing myself by tracing the deriva- 
tion of English surnames, I have been surprised at the singularity of what may 
be called a large family of them, which have the common termination of cock. 
Many of them have evidently been borrowed from the animal creation :—as 
Peacock, employed to designate a vain showy fellow :—Woodcock, applied to a 
silly coxcomb without brains: and Shilcock, that is, Shril or Shrill-cock, a Derby- 
shire provincialism for the throstle. Bocock, or Bawcock, is of course nothing 
more or less than the French Beaucogq, fine fellow :—whilst Alcock, Badcock, 
Drawcock, Grocock, Slocock, and others of similar combination, may be accounted 
for, though somewhat at the expense of decency. Lacock, or Laycock is, I believe, 
local, derived from a place of that name in Wiltshire. Luccock, or Luckock 
probably designated some lucky individual ; and Maycock, which, at first, I felt 
inclined to believe might be used for a cuckoo, as returning to this country in that 
month, on after consideration seems to be the same as Meacock, which Skinner 
mentions as a term for an uxorious man. With respect to the name of Hitch- 
cock, it appears to have been synonymous with Woodcock, and employed to 
signify a silly fellow. Thus in Peele’s work, edited by Dyce, vol. li., p. 293, we 
read :—‘* There was among them one excellent ass, that did nothing but frisk up 
and down the chamber. Dinner ended, much prattle past, every man begins 
to buckle to his furniture, among whom this Hichcock missed his rapier,” etc.— 
Whence the former part of the name is to be derived, I am altogether at a loss to 
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Thus far I have endeavoured to throw some little light upon this description of 
names; but what is to be said of numerous others, as Glasscock, Adcock, Mul- 
cock, etc.? These seem to bid defiance to all etymology: but recollecting that 
Whitaker in his Manchester, vol. i., p. 318, had made the remark, that it is a 
purely British form which’ wrote Apricock for Apricot; and hence transformed 
Capet into Coppock, Mallet into Mallock, Willet into Willock, etc., I was led 
to believe that by subjecting such names as we are at present considering, to this 
species of test, much might be done towards their elucidation. Thus Glasscock 
becomes Glas-cote or Coyte, Adcock assumes the form of Ad or Atcote, and Mul- 
cock is resolved into Moel-coyte. Following up, however, this train of reasoning, 


it seems highly probable that Adcock and Alcock, Hiccock and Willock, are but — 


varieties of Adcot and Alket, Hickot and Wilkot, the familiar terms At and Hal, 
Hick and Will, for Arthur and Henry, Isaac and William, with the addition of 
the French diminutives (ot) or (kot). As far as relates to the latter name Wilcock, 
I am decidedly of opinion that such ‘has been its original form: corroborated as 
it is by the surnames of Wilcockes and Wilcoxon still existing among us. In fact, 
the patronymic Wilcoxon, which some might be inclined to deduce from Will 
Cockswain, as Gospatrick from Cos. Patricius for Comes Patricius, first raised a 
suspicion in my mind of its true origin ; because it strikes me that, with but few 
exceptions, and those easily accounted for, ali names ending in soz are either 
corruptions, as Townson for Townsend, Fieldson for Fieldsend, Blunson for 
Blunsham or Bluntesham, Teverson for Teversham, Gulson, Gamson, Shelson, 
etc., for Gulstone, Gamstone, Snelstone, etc., as true patronymics derived from 
forenames, of which it is unnecessary to give any examples at present, though 
some of these in process of time have become anything but easy of derivation. 
Besides, in the second part of the 95th volume of your entertaining and instructive 
miscellany, at the 468th page, mention is made of one Wilcock Turberville: and 
this affords me the fullest confirmation of the opinion I had formed on this 
point. 
Jas Geax 
[1837, Part I1., pp. 246, 247. ] 


There are at least one hundred and fifty names which begin or end with Cock 
or Cox. Of these, more than one-third have Cock or Cox for their first syllable. 
Now, of this great number, I think not more than six can be derived from the 
animal creation, nor do I believe ove at the expense of decency. 

I think Jack does not begin at the beginning; that is, at the derzvatzon and 
original meaning of the word. I have seen in some author that Cocé in its original © 
language designates a Az//ock. "Thus Haycock, is a hillock made of hay. Cock- 
burn, will be the burn by the hillock ; Cockcroft, the croft by the hillock ; Cock- 
ham, the hamlet by the hillock. So of Cockfield, Cocktree, Cocklea or Cockley, 
Cockville, Cocksedge, Cockhall, Cockwell, Cockshaw, Cockwood. Akercock is 
the name of a devil in one of our old plays. Some of the oddest names of this 
genus axe, Benhacock, Raincock, Sandercock, and Woolcock. Cock evidently 
applies to what is pointed upwards, as a Hillcock or Haycock, a Cocked-hat, 
Cock-boat, Cocked-nose; also something elevated, as Cock-loft, Weather-cock. It 
is also applied to the male bird. 

That the word has been improperly applied by the vulgar, I admit, and conse- 
quently a Brass-cock is now called a Tap; and Cockburn will become Coburn; 
Slocock become Slocot ; Cocks, Cox ; and a family of Bullcocks, which I was ac- 
quainted with, are now Belcombes. 


Gate ok. 
(1837, Part IZ., ~. 442.] 


J. A. C. K. returns his thanks to our York correspondent, p. 246, for his remarks 
on surnames terminating with Cock, and makes the following additional observa- 
tions.—“ As to the names of this kind derivable from the animal creation, it may 
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possibly be that not more than six can be so deduced ; though when I mention 
Cock, Woodcock, Peacock, Shileock, and Judcock (used for a Jacksnipe in all 
likelihood with some allusion to St. Simon and Jude’s day), it will be evident that 
I have not overstrained the matter, by giving to some this mode of derivation. 
An idea had long prevailed in my mind that several of the class of names we 
have been considering might be deduced from fore-names ; if it could be only 
proved that it had been the practice in former times to add Cof to such familiar 
terms as Ad or At for Arthur, Jeff for Jeffery, Will for William, etc.; and that 
this affix of Cof had by some metamorphosis or other become Cock. Without 
some such hypothesis as this, I cannot divine how the names of Wilcock, Hiccock, 
Adcock, etc., may be satisfactorily accounted for or derived. It would be a source 
of much gratification to me, if he would refer me to the old play in which the 
title of Akercock is given to a devil. With respect to the names of Benhacock, 
Sandercock, and Woolcock, I really think that they make in favour of my argu- 
ment, being merely Benha or Benny for Benjamin, Sander for Alexander, and 
Wool for Will prefixed to the same syllable. Raincock might be reduced to the 
same class by presuming that azz is used for Reginald or Reinhard ; since, how- 
ever, in Craven, Rain or Rayne is used for a 7z¢ge, Raincock might mean Cock 
of the Ridge, and have been employed to designate some champion in that district, : 
in the same way as Cock of the Walk and Cock of the Midden are terms used in 
common parlance for one who either is or fancies himself superior to those around 
him. It might be also that Raincock is a provincialism for some bird or other ; 
but of this I cannot at present form any decision.” 


61 (page 265). Of these communications that from vol. viii., p. 526, is printed 
ante, p. 249. The others I summarize here. 


[1737, DP- 293-] 


I was mightily delighted with the whim I was shewn on a sign at a village 
not far from this capital; though it is too serious a truth to excite one’s risibility. 
On one side is painted a man, stark naked, with this motto: ‘‘I am the man who 
went to law, and lost my cause.” On the reverse is a fellow, all in tatters, look- 
ing most dismally, with this motto: “I am the man who went to law, and got my 
cause.” 


[1738, 2. 299.] 


Whoever passes through the towns in England, and will give himself the trouble 
to take notice of the signs, will find bravery the darling inclination of the whole 
people. He that contrives the most heroic sign, is sure of the most custom. 
Some hang out the heads of great commanders, such as Monk, Marlborough, or 
Ormond, according to their different principles. Others exhibit to view the 
machines and requisites of war, as ships, great guns, and castles. Some, again, 
signify their military disposition, and entice their customers by setting up untamed 
beasts. I think it very surprising that amongst the numerous noble ministers, with 
whom this happy island hath been blest, I have neither seen nor heard of one of their 
heads upon a sign-post ; though the heads of Saracens are brazening us in every 
town. Again, there is Robin Hood, who for some hundred of years hath been an 
approved sign. This fellow was a highwayman, and a plunderer of his country, 


The article in 1770, vol. xl., p. 403, is a rambling account, giving, as its titles 
denote, the original of signs denoting trades, strange conceits exhibited in signs, 
droll inscriptions over doors instead of signs, It treats of Bull and Mouth, Bull 
and Gate, Taberd, Hanging Warehouse, etc. The article is signed “ Ambulator, 
and occupies pp. 403-406. 

62 (page 303). This is printed in Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays ; see vol. ii. 
of the 1825 edition, and vol. iii, of Mr. Hazlitt’s edition of 1874. 


[ND EX. 


mx 


‘© ACCOMPLICE,” corrupted word, 165 

Accounts (emp. 1422) of workmen’s 
wages, 156, 157 

Adam and Eve, sign of Inns, 252 

‘‘Adept,” corruption of into ‘‘dab,” 104 

Adjectives used only with single sub- 
stantives, 204 

Alfred’s Head, sign of Inns, 252. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature, note on, 3273 
proverb, 71, 72; words preserved in 
Devonshire, 39-41 

America (N.), tarring and feathering 
in, 163-164 

American language, German derived 
words in, 195 

*¢ Amuck,” note on, 334 

Angel, sign of Inns, 253 

Animals local popular names for, 65-66, 
333; surnames derived from, 228 

‘‘ An’t please the pigs,” origin of phrase, 
89-90, 117 

Antiquated words, explanation of some, 
178-193 

‘* Anunt,” meaning of, 24 

“* Apple of the eye,” meaning of term, 


125 

** Apply,” use of, by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, 194 

Archers, sign of Inns, 253 

Archer’s song (the), 255 

‘¢ Aroint,” meaning of word, 125-128 ; 
note on, 335-336 

‘* Assassin,” origin of word, 128, 129; 
note on, 336 

Ash (mountain), tree, remedy for witch- 
craft, 126; names for, 65 

Aulmery, explanation of, 182 

“* Aunt,” use of the word, 246 

Ayel, explanation of, 182 


Bag of Nails, sign of Inns, 256, 257-258, 
265 

Bailey’s Dictionary quoted, 147 

‘* Bakestone,” meaning of term, 172 

Banns of marriage, expressions used for 
25, 162 

Barber’s Pole, sign of Inns, 256 

“Bark,” North of England term, 172 

Barnes (W.), Saxon dialect of Dorset- 
shire, by, 41-43 ; compounds in the 
English language, by, 198-203; note, 


341 

Basil, tanned sheepskin called, 340 

‘* Bast,” meaning of the word, 130, note 
on 337 

es term used for beating, 160, 
33 

Bear, sign of Inns, 256 

Bear and Ragged Staff, sign of Inns, 256 

“* Bear the Bell,” origin of phrase, 90 

‘‘ Beauty,” origin of term, 129, 337 

Bell (the), sign of Inns, 258-260; house 
sign, 314 

Belle Sauvage, sign of Inns, 260, 315 

Berkshire, popularnames for birdsin, 332 

‘‘ Betar,” origin of term, 206, 207 

‘* Bilive,” corrupted word, 167 

Birds, local names for, 65, 332, 333; 
surnames derived from, 228, 341 

Bishop Blaze, sign of Inns, 260 

Blackmoor’s Head, sign of Inns, 260 

Blossom’s Inn, sign of Inns, 260 

Blue Boar, sign of Inns, 261-262 

“* Blyve,” explanation of, 182 

Boar’s Head, sign of Inn, 262 

Bolt in Tun, sign of Inns, 267 

“‘Boneshave,” local term for sciatica, 
60, 330, 332 

‘‘ Bonfire,” etymology of, 172, 205, 339 
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“* Borsholder,” explanation of term, 172, 


339 
Bow and Arrow, sign of Inns, 253, 254 
Bowling Green, sign of Inns, 262 
Boxers (the), sign of Inns, 262 

Bristol, local expression used in, 25 


Briton (D. A.), on ancient words used. 


by Sternhold and Hopkins, 193, 194 
Brockett (J. T.), on derivation of word 
“Foy,” 148, 149 
‘* Broom,” derivation of word, 172 
Bull (the), sign of Inns, 263 
“= poh et eighteenth century term, 
19 
Bull and Gate, sign of Inns, 263-265 
Bull and Mouth, sign of Inns, 263, 267, 


31 
Bun fiddle, meaning of the word, 130 
= ares word used for beating, 161, 
33 
Burial custom, 109 
Bush (the), sign of Inns, 264 
Buttermilk, local name for, 65 
Bysse, explanation of, 182 


Caduke, explanation of, 183 

Callass, term for almshouses, 339 

“Called Home,” used for asking the 
banns, 25 

Candle-box, North of England term 
for, 172 

Candlestick, origin of term, 173 

Cannon (the), sign of Inns, 268 

Cardinal’s Cap, sign of Inns, 269 

Cards, expression concerning, I10-I12; 
terms used at, 204 

“ Carefull,” use of, by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, 194 

“ Carlings,” custom of eating in Lent, 81 

Castle (the), sign of Inns, 270, 271; at 
Yarmouth, 319. 

Cate, etymology of, 334 

Catharine Wheel (the), sign of Inns,276 

Cat and Bagpipes, sign of Inns, 271 

Cat and Fiddle, sign of Inns, 271, 317 

**Cat in the pan,” origin of phrase, 
go-Io1 ; note on, 334 

Cats, terms ‘‘ puss” and “ grimalkin” 
applied to, 161, 162 

“‘Cawch,” meaning of, 25 

Chaffinch, local name for, 65 

Charing Cross, King’s Mews at, 295 

Charm, Devonshire, 330, 332 

Chatterton’s use of word ‘‘lurdanes” 
explained, 155 

Chaucer’s works, provincial words: in, 
5, 23, 27, 163, 182 


es bone Chaws, explanation of, 
103 

Cheapside, origin of name, 284 
Chequers (the), sign of Inns, 276, 277 


| Cheshire, popular names of animals in, 


SORE 

Christ-cross Row, name for the alpha- 
bet, 173 

Christian names, meanings of, 230-238 

Christopher (the), sign of Inns, 277 

Chronicon Preciosum, note on, 326 

Clee (Lincolnshire), local term for ‘‘pub- 
lishing the banns ” at, 162 

Clome, meaning of, 25 

**Clout,” term used for beating, 161, 339 

Clouted, explanation of, 183 

Coach and Horses, sign of Inns, 278 

Coccayne and the Cockneys, origin of 
term, 131-139 ; note on, 337 

Cock, surnames ending in, 239-241, 341- 


343 

Cock (the), sign of Inns, 279 

Cock-fighting in the East, 115, 116 

Cock and Pie (the), sign of Inns, 280 

Cock-a-whoop, sign of Inns, 279, 280 

Cock-loft, origin of term, 140 

Cockney, origin of, 131-139, 280, 337 

* Cock’s stride,” origin of phrase, 101, 
102 

“‘Comet,” game of cards called, 111 

Compounds in the English Language, 
198-203 

Cook, derivation of, 131 

Cookery, 131-139, 163 

Cordwainer, origin of term, 281 

Cornwall, local expressions in, 24, 25, 
26, 119, 120 

Coronation custom, 307 

Country-dance, origin of, 140 

Coxcomb, 18th century terms for, 197 

Crab, local name for, 65 ; 

Crack, term used for boasting, 181, 340 

Crevisse, explanation of, 183 

Crispin (the), sign of Inns, 281 

Croft’s Dictionary, note on, 325 

Cross (the), sign of Inns, 281, 282 

Cross Foxes (the), sign of Inns, 283 

Cross Hands (the), sign of Inns, 282 

Cross Keys (the), sign of Inns, 283 

Crowder, local name for “ fiddle,” 102, 
131 

Crown (the), sign of Inns, 283 

Cuckold, explanation of term, 205 

Cuckoo, proverb on, 78, 79 

“Cunning as Crowder,” origin of phrase, 
102, 103 

Cup (the), sign of Inns, 285 
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Curries, meaning of, 140, 141 
Custis, meaning of, 24 


“Dab at anything,” origin of phrase, 103 

Dandy, derivation of, 141, 142, 337 

Dandyprat, derivation of, 141, 142, 237 

Dapper, eighteenth century term, 197 

Dare (daring), etymology of, 184 

Dasht, use of by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 194 

Davy (Sir Humphrey), cookery of the 
Stars, 132, 133 

Daysman, explanation of, 184 

Derby, Earls of, crest of, 293 

Derbyshire, local words in, 169, 170, 
336 

Dever, use of by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 194 

Devil, cant names for, 310 

* Devil loves Apple Dumplings,” origin 
of phrase, 122 

Devonshire dialect, 25, 26, 39-41, 43- 
64, 327-332 

Dialect, words and specimens of, 3-66, 
169, 170, 194, 195, 325; 327-332 

Diamonds, local expression for, 121 

Dibdin’s use of certain antiquated 
words, 179, 181 

Dicky, previncial word for donkey, 25 

Dictionary, English anonymous, note 
On; 334 

Diogenes, sign of Inn, at Yarmouth, 
319 

Disparcled, explanation of, 184 

Disperpled, explanation of, 184 

Diseasest, explanation of, 184 

Doff, provincial use of the word, 25, 27 

Dog (the), sign of Inns, 287 

Dogs, ploughing with, north country 
custom, 113, 114 

Dolphin (the), sign of Inns, 287 

Don, provincial use of the word, 25, 27 

Dorsetshire, local expressions used in, 
27, 41-43, 327 

Dowland (James) on origin of ‘* Cat in 
pan,” 93, 94, 96-100 

Dragon (the), sign of Inns, 288 

Drinking customs, 285; songs, 303 

“Drunk as David's sow,” origin of 
phrase, 105 

Drunkenness, terms expressing, 143- 
146, 197, 285 

Dry, use of the word for thirsty, 25 

Dryden quoted, 115; old words used 
by, 193, 194 

Duddery, meaning of term, 178, 340 

Duke’s head, sign of Inn, 288 


Dull, provincial use of the word, 25 
Dun Cow, sign of Inns, 289 
Durham, word “hitch” used in, 151 


Eagle (the), sign of Inns, 291 

Eagle and child, sign of Inns, 293 

Earing, signification of term, 146, 147, 
185 


East, cookery in the, 133, 134, 135 


Easter, custom of pas-eggs at, 81 

Edmonston’s Dictzonary of the Shetland 
dialect, note on, 326 

Elephant (the), sign of Inns, 293 

Elephant and Castle, sign of Inns, 293 


’ Ensign or standard, the eagle as, 292, 


2 

Errish, provincial use of the word, 25 

Essex, local expressions in, 25 

Even, explanation of, 185 

Exmoor Courtship: a Devonshire 
dialect, 43-51 ; Scolding, 52-58 ; Vo- 
cabulary to Courtship and Scolding, 
58-64 ; note on, 327-332 

“ Eyes draw straws,” origin of phrase, 
105, 106 


Fact, use of, by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 194 

Fain, use of, by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 194 

Falcon (the), sign of Inns, 293 

Falconry, 294 

Family proverb explained, 76-78 

Family surnames, see ‘‘ Surnames.” 

Feathers (the), sign of Inns, 295 

Fescue, provincial use of the word, 25 

Firm, etymology of, 147 

Fish, local names for (Montrose), 65, 
66; Yorkshire, 333 

Fishes, surnames derived from, 228 

Fleece (the), sign of Inns, 296 

Fleur-de-lis, sign of Inns, 297 

Flitch of Bacon, sign of Inns, 298 

Flower Pot, sign of Inns, 298 

Folk Lore, 76 ; note on, 334 

Food, proverbs on, 70, 71 

Force, explanation of, 185 

Forehead ‘cloth, eighteenth century 
phrase, 196 

Fountain, sign of Inns, 300 

Fox, local name for, 65 

Fox (the), sign of Inns, 301 

Fox and the Grapes, sign of Inns, 302 

Foy, derivation and meaning of, 148, 
149; note on, 337 

Frog, local name for, 65 


Index. 
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Gaffer, provincial use of the word, 24 

Gallop, origin of word, 149 

Games, expression used by boys in, 120 

Games as signs of Inns, 314 

Gammer, provincial use of the word, 24 

Garrick’s Head, sign of Inns, 303 

Gate (the), sign of Inns, 303 

Geastes, explanation of, 186 

Geer or geare, explanation of, 186 

Gemsege (Paul) on a peck of March 
dust is worth a king’s ransom, 84, 85 ; 
on origin of phrase ‘‘ Cat in the pan,” 
90, 91 ; on origin of ‘‘ Cock’s stride,” 
IOI, 102; on ‘* Cunning as Crowder,” 
102, 103; on origin of country dance, 
140; explanation of the term ‘‘ ton- 
tine” by, 208, 209 

George (the), sign of Inns, 304, 305 

German origin of some Yorkshire 
words, 194, 195 

Gilbert (Davies) on ‘* And shall Tre- 
lawney die,” 119, 120 

Glade, explanation of, 187, 340° 

Globe (the), sign of Inns, 305, 306 

Globe theatre, 305 

Glossaries, provincial, 4-6 ; Devonshire, 
58-64, 327-332; Zetland, 37-39 

Gloucestershire, local expressions in, 24, 
25, 153, 169 

Glove as a symbol of investiture, 306- 


399 
Glove (the), sign of Inns, 306 
Gloves worn on the head, 308, 309 
Goat (the), sign of Inns, 309 
Gobbets, explanation of, 187 
Golden Fleece, sign of Inns, 296 
Good-day, provincial use of the word, 25 
*€Good Woman,” sign of Inns, 311, 
318, 320 
Goose and Gridiron, sign of Inns, 311 
Gordon (J.) on North-country dialect, 
6-8 


Gore, explanation of term, 149, 150 
Gorgey, provincial use of the word, 25 
Gout, provincial use of the word, 25 
Greek proverbs, 72-74, 334 : 
Green (M.), uncommon words described 
by, 205, 206 J 
Grimalkin, derivation of, as applied to 
cats, 161, 162 
Groaning board, eighteenth century 
phrase, 196 Ps 
Grose’s provincial glossary, additions to, 
3, 43 quoted, 27, 158 ; note on, 325 
Grubstreet Journal, extract from, 330 
Gun, house-sign, 314. 
Gye or gie, explanation of, 187, 340 


Hammer-cloth, origin of term, 279 

Hampden family, proverbs on the, 80 

Harvest-time, “earing time” used in- 
stead of, 146, 147 

Harvest, local terms meaning, 155, 156 

“ Hazing,” term used for beating, 160, 


339 
Hearne’s Glossary to Robert of Glou- 
cester’s Chronicle quoted, 39, 40 
Helter skelter, derivation of phrase, 310 
‘* Hiding,” term used for beating, 159 
Hitch, meaning of, 150-153 
Hog in Armour, sign of Inns, 318 
Hole in the Wall, sign of Inns, 318 
Horns (drinking), 173 
House, superstitious belief on altering a, 
76, 334 : 
House signs, ancient, 313, 314 
Howden, Yorkshire, local saying at, 82 
Howell (James) on proverbs, 71 
Humphries (W.) on “ Thief in a can- 
dle,” 118 
Hunting words, 153, 154, 337 


Imp, explanation of term, 205, 206 

India, superstition in, 127 

Inn, signs of, 148, 149, 249-320, 343 

Inscriptions on signs of Inns, 249-320 

Insects, popular names for (Montrose), 
66 


Irons (smoothing), 173 


‘* Jack Napes,” corrupted word, 165 

Jemmies, provincial use of the word, 25, 
27 

‘¢ Jeopardous,” explanation of, 179 

Jew’s-harp, origin of term, 207 

Johnson’s Dictionary quoted, 114, 150 

Jonson (Ben) plays quoted, 205 

Josceline’s collections of Anglo-Saxon, 
40 

Jument, explanation of, 187, 340 


Keel, etymology of, 107, 108 

“Keeling the pot,” origin of phrase, 
106-108 

Kentish local words, 170 

Kerchief, (Handkerchief,) meaning of, 
173 

Kite, local name for, 65 

“ Knauped,” term used for beating, 161, 


339 


“Lady,” origin of word, 117, 154, 338 
Lambert (Daniel), account of, 286, 287 
Lancashire dialect, 17-24, 326, 333; 
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eating geese at Michaelmas in, 311 5 
proverb, 86 

Land-rail, local name for, 65 

Lark, local name for, 65 

Lary, provincial use of the word, 25 

“Latter Lammas” explained, 74-76 

Lawrence, Delineation of the Horse, 
quoted, 309 

Leach-road, provincial meaning of the 
term, 25 

Leaf, origin of term, 174 

“¢ Leather,” term used for beating, 161, 
339 

Lent, proverbs on the Sundays in, $1, 82 

Lever, explanation of, 187, 188, 340 

Licked,” term used for beating, 160, 


339 

Liles’ Saxon monuments quoted, 40 

Lin, use of by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
194 

Linnet, local name for, 65 

Lounger (the), periodical paper, 76; 
note on, 334 

Lumper, provincial use of the word, 25 

Luncheon, see ‘‘ Nunchion.” 

Lurdanes, signification of term, 1553 
note on, 338 

Lyncher, provincial use of the word, 25 

Lyther, explanation of, 188 


Magpie, local name for, 65 

Mahomet, description of cookery, 133 

Malays, custom of cock-fighting amongst, 
115 

Malled, explanation of, 188 

“*Man laden with Mischief” (the), sign 
of Inn, 318 

‘March dust worth a king’s ransom,” 
proverb, 84, 85 

Marquis of Granby, sign of Inn, 317 

Marriage, local terms for, 25, 162, 163 

Maund, explanation of, 188 

May day customs, 299 

May Goslings, custom in North of Eng- 
land, 120 

Maypoles, 299 

Mazed, provincial use of the word, 25 

Meals (/emp. 1422), 156, 157 

Measures, old terms for, 174 

Medicine, Folk, 338 

Michaelmas day, eating geese on, 311 

Middleton’s View of Agriculture, 
quoted, 150 

Milton’s works, local expressions in, 
27, 28; old words used by, 193, 194 

Mingle-mangle, explanation of, 189 

Moiled, provincial use of, 25, 27 


Moise, meaning and derivation of, 15 B 
156, 338 ; 

Mole, local name for, 65 

Mooch, provincial use of the word, 25, 
27 

“Month’s mind to it,” origin of phrase, 
109 

Montrose, popular names for natural 
objects in, 65, 66 

Mountain Ash, local names for, 65 

“Muck,” to run a, origin of phrase, 
116 

Mull, meaning of term, 178 

Mumpsimus, explanation of, 189 


_Musty (snuff), eighteenth century phrase, 


196 


Nailbourn, corrupted word, 166 

Names of places and things retained 
when their origin is disused, 170-178 

Nan, provincial use of the word, 25 

Napier’s or Neper’s bones, arithmetical 
tables, 172 

Nares’s Glossary, quoted, 138 , 

“ Narrow,” corrupted word, 165 

Nathless, corruption of “not the less,” 
169 

Nattes, explanation of, 189 

Natural objects, popular names of, note 
on, 332 

* Nawl,” corrupted word, 166 

“ Nayword,” corrupted word, 165 


Neddy, provincial word for Donkey, 25 . 


Nempne, explanation of, 189 

Nesh, provincial use of the word, 26, 27 

Newcastle on Tyne dialect, 4, 13, 17 

New Year’s day custom, 308 

“ Newt,” corrupted word, 166 

“Nine of diamonds the curse of Scot- 
land,” origin of phrase, 110-112 

Noddle, term applied to the head, 198 

“Noddy,” corrupted word, 166 

« Nogler,” corrupted word, 166 

“ Nont,” corruption of ‘‘ aunt,” 167 

North-country dialect, 6-8 

Northumberland dialect, 8-17, 325 

Northumberland, proverbs in, 81 

Norwich, old signs in, 316-322; word 
‘*moise”’ used in, 155, 156 

Norworth (T.) on Expressions Concern- 
ing Drunkenness, 143-146 

Notes, 325-343 

Nottinghamshire, term for “ publishing 
the banns” in, 162 

Nowell’s Saxon vocabulary, 40 

Nunchion (luncheon), 156-157 

“Nuncle,” corruption of “uncle,” 167 


Pe poe 
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Oat-cakes, method of baking, 172 
Obshue, explanation of, 190 

Oglers, eighteenth century term, 197 
“Old Harry,” cant name for the devil, 


311 

“Old Maids leading Apes in Hell,” 
origin of phrase, 112 

“Old Nick,” cant name for the devil, 
310; origin of phrase, 112; note on, 


334 

“Old Scratch,” cant name for the devil, 
310 

Oreste, explanation of the term, 207, 
208 

Oxford, proverbial expression at, 122 ; 
street called the ‘* Turl” at, 178 

Owlers, eighteenth century phrase, 196 


Pannier Alley, Newgate Street, sign and 
inscription in, 316 

Part (W. A.), on Spencer and the East 
Lancashire dialect, 23, 24 

Pasteboard, meaning of term, 174 

Peel, provincial use of the word, 26 

Penyard Castle, Herefordshire, tradi- 
tion of, 126 

Perruquier shop, inscription over a, 312 

Persons, names of, 213-241 

Philipps (H.), on Yorkshire words de- 
rived from the German, 194, 195 

Phrases of the eighteenth century, 196- 
198 

Picksey, provincial use of the word, 26 

Pight, explanation of, 190 

Pillum, provincial use of the word, 26 

Place-names, 213-246; derived from 
religious houses, 171 

Plant names, 333 

Ploughing, term used for, in Scripture, 
146, 147 

“¢ Ploughing with dogs,” North-country 
proverb, 113, 114 

Plum, eighteenth century term for 
wealth, 196 : 

Plume of Feathers, sign of Inns, 295 

Poking-stick or setting-stick, 174 

Pole or perch, measuring term, 174 

Pope (Alex.), use of word “ hitch,” 150- 
153 

roe meaning of term, 174 

Porter, first use of, 304 

Pray, provincial use of the word, 26 

Prest, use of, by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 194 

Pretender, anecdote of the, 309 

Prick or pryk, meaning and derivation 
of, 158, 159; note on, 325 


Pullein or pullen, explanation of, 180, 
340 

Pummel, term used for beating, 161, 339 

Punch nag, eighteenth century term for 
a horse, 197 

Punishment, terms used for, 159-161, 
338-339 

Puss, derivation of, 161, 162 

Puss-in-Boots, sign of Inns, 271 ’ 

Proverbs, 69, 70, 74-76, 76-78, 80, 82, 
85, 296, 3143; Anglo-Saxon, 71, 723 
Cuckoo, 78; Greek, 72, 74, 3343 
Lancashire, 86; Northern, 83, 84 ; 
Spanish, 70, 333; Somersetshire, 4 ; 
Weather, 79-82, 334; Welsh, 71, 
334 3 On women, 78 

Proverbial Phrases, 89-122 


Quay Mill, sign of Inn at Yarmouth, 
319 

Queeleth, explanation of, 190 

Quodgell, explanation of, 190 

Quontient, explanation of, 190 


Rail, provincial use of the word, 26 

Reap, explanation of, 190 

Reprysed, explanation of, 190 

Retchup, provincial use of the word, 
26 

Richard I., orders of, to the navy during 
the Crusades, 164 

Rivers (British), vesemblance of the 
names of, 242-246, (Scotch) proverb 
on, 83 

Rowan-tree, 65, 126, 127 


Row (T.) on origin of ‘‘running a 


muck,” 114, 1153 on origin of “ Dab 
at anything,” 103; on origin of word 
‘* Assassin,’ 128, 129; on Names 
retained when their origin is disused, 
170-176; on stirrop, 176-178; on 
Jew’s-harp, 207 ; observations on sur- 
names by, 213-226 

“ Running a muck,” origin of phrase, 
114-116 

‘* Running stationers,”’ eighteenth cen- 
tury phrase, 196 

Rychard’s “ Boke of Comfort,” 39; note 
on, 327 


‘*St. Tabbe,” corruption of St. Ebba, 
168 

‘St. Teath,” corruption of St. Etha, 169 

** St. Tole,” corruption of St. Aldate, 169 

*¢ St. Tooses,” corruption of St. Osithes, 
168 

Sallet-oil, derivation of term, 177, 178 
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Salt-cat, origin of name, 91, 96, 97, 99 

‘*Samond,” corruption of St. Amand, 
169 % 

«San Telmo,” corruption of St. Elmo, 
168 

Sar, provincial use of the word, 26 

Saunter, etymology of, 114 

Saxon books in Tavistock monastery, 
40; Vocabulary in the Bodleian 
Library, 40 

Scabbard, origin of, 175 

Scant, explanation of, 191 

Sciatica, local charm for, 330, 332 

Scole Inn, sign post at, 317 

Scotland, local phrase concerning cards, 
110-112; the land of cakes, see 
“¢ Coccayne and the Cockneys,” 

Scotch local names for birds, animals, 
insects, 66; rivers, proverbs on, 83 

Scrall, explanation of, 191, 340 

Scute, provincial use of the word, 26, 27 

“ Sentlo,” corruption of St. Lo, 169 

Seaman’s card (mariner’s compass), 173 

Sedgemoor, local expressions in, 25 

*«Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
305 

Shakespeare’s plays, provincial words in, 
5, 24,27, 28; quoted, 94, 95, 106- 
108, 110, 138, 167, 184, 185, 205, 294, 
295, 297, 298, 299, 302, 310, 311, 
335, 336 

Sheep-biter, term of reproach, 197 

Shend, use of, by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, 194 

Shetland Islands, Letter in the dialect 
of the, 28-37; Glossary to dialect, 
37-39 3 note on, 326 

Shoemakers, patron saints of, 281 

Signs, antiquity of, 314 

Sign-posts, 249-320, 343 

Silent Woman, sign of Inns, 311, 318, 
320 

“ Simberd,” corruption of St. Barbe, 169 

“ Sixes and Sevens” phrase, 1173 335 

“ Skelp,” term used for beating, 160,339 

Skills, explanation of, 180, 340 

“ Skyll-Kay of Knawinge”’ quoted, 8-13 

Slap, term used for beating, 160, 339 

Slentes, explanation of, 191 

Slice, provincial use of the word, 26 

Slock, provincial use of the word, 26 

Slotter, provincial use of the word, 26 

Slush, origin of term, 141 

Smack, term used for beating, 160, 339 

Smerwick, corruption of St. Marywick, 
170 

Soke-house, sign of Inn, 322 


Somersetshire, local expressions in, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 117 ; Anglo-Saxon words 
in, 41 5 proverbs, 4 

Son of a Gun, explanation of phrase, 
205, 206 

Soper or Sopehouse, sign of Inn ex- 
plained, 322 

Sopers (the), sign of Inn, 317 

Sorrel, local name for, 65 

Spanish proverbs, note on, 70, 333 

sor (Scottsih word), signification of, 
162 

“Spick and Span,” origin of phrase, 
117, 118 

Spenser’s works, local expressions 1n, 


. < 21-24, 27, 194, 294, 301 


Spread Eagle (the), sign of Inn, 291 
Springaldes, explanation of, 191, 340 
Spurring, marriage term, 162, 163 
Spurs, see “ Prick or pryk.” 
Staffordshire, provincial words in, 4, 5, 


25 
Staggs (John) poems, 127; note on, 335 
‘* Started,” term used for beating, 161 
Stean-pot, etymology of, 175 
Stee-hopping, meaning of, 177 
Sternhold and Hopkins, ancient words 
used by, 193, 194 
Stive, provincial use of the word, 26 
Stone, measure of weight, 175 
Stone bow (cross-bow), 175 
Stirrop, etymology of word, 174, 176-178 
Strawberry Hill, Cardinal Wolsey’s hat 
preserved at, 269; statue of an eagle 
at, 291 ; picture at, 294 
Street nomenclature, 241, 242 
Stump pie, recipe for making, 163 
Sture, provincial use of the word, 26 
Suffolk, local expressions in, 25 
Surloin, meaning of term, 178, 340 
Surnames, notes on, 213-230, 341-343 
Surquedry, explanation of, 192 
‘« Swan with two necks ” sign explained, 
315, 318 


Talbot Inn Yard, sign explained, 315 

“Talkmund,” corruption of St. Alk- 
mond, 168 

Tamworth, arms of the town of, 298 

Tamworth Castle, 270 

** Tantony Pig,” corruption of Anthony 
pig, 168 

Tarrage, explanation of, 192 

Besise and feathering, first use of, 163, 
164 

“Tash,” corrupted word, 167 

Yatler, words and phrases of the eight- 
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eenth century (obsolete) used in the, 
196-198 

Taunton (Somerset), local name for 
electors in, 195 

Taverner’s proverbs quoted, 186, 188, 
190 

Tavistock, monastery of, Saxon lectures 
at the, 39, 40 

Fg a corruption of St. Awdrey, 
I 

“ Taylot,” corruption of hay-loft, 169 

Terms, Hunting, explanation of, 154 

Thicknesse (—), 118; note on, 335 

= ches: in a Candle,” origin of phrase, 
II 

Thirdborow (headborow), 176, 339 

Tim Bobbin’s “Thomas and Meary,” 
note on, 326 

** The Five Alls,” sign of Inn, 317 

Three Cups (the), sign of Inns, 285 

Tine, provincial use of the word, 26, 
27 

Toad, local name for, 65 

Toast, eighteenth century phrase, 
196 

Tolbooth, meaning of term, 178 

Tolsey, meaning of term, 178, 340 

Tomtit, local name for, 65 

Tontine, explanation of the term, 208, 
209 

“Tooley,” corruption of St. Olave, 
168 

Toot, meaning of the word, 170, 
192, 341 

Topsy-Turvy, origin of phrase, 119 ; 
note on, 335 

Touch-hole of firearms, 175 

Tovet, corruption of “ two fat,” 170 

Towneley Mysteries, 7; note on, 325 

Towns, surnames derived from, see 
“ Surnames.” 

Trades, names of, 284; surnames de- 
rived from, 223-226, 228 

Tradesmen’s shops, devices on, 312-314, 
318; 319. 

Treacle, derivation of, 175 

“ Translating,” explanation of, 179 

Trees, local names for (Montrose), 65 5 
surnames derived from, 228; pre- 
ventives against witchcraft, 126 

Trelawny—‘“‘And shall Trelawny Die,” 
origin of, 119, 120 

Trewandise, explanation of, 192 

Trounced, explanation of, 193 

Tuffold or tovel, corruption of “ hovel,” 
169 

Turl, meaning of term, 178, 340 


Tutty, provincial use of the word, 26 

Tott-work, provincial use of the term, 
26, 27 

“Twells,” corrupted word, 167: 

Twily, provincial use of thé word, 26, 27 


Umpire, word used for, 184 

Unhyll, meaning of, 193 

Unkid, provincial use of the word, 26 
Upshot, term of archery, 176 


Vang, provincial use of the word, 26 

“Vicar of Bray,” song quoted, 92 

Vitty, provincial use of the word, 26 

Vocabulayy of Exmoor dialect, 58-64, 
332; of Lancashire Dialect, 17-21 ; 
of Shetland Dialect, 37-39 

Volupers, meaning of, 193 

Vorthy, provincial use of the word, 26 


Waggon, explanation of, 180 

Wain, explanation of, 180, 340 

Wake, funeral custom, Ireland, 121 

Ward, term relative to a forest, 176 

Warwick, Guy, Earl of, legend of, 289, 
290 

Wassel bowl, origin of term, 285 

Weasel, local name for, 65 

Weather proverbs, 79-82, 334, 340 

Welsh proverbs, 71, 334 

“ Whalloped,” term used for beating, 
160, 339 

Wheatley (H. B.), on 
Sevens,” 335 

Whetter, term for drunkenness, 197 

Wichnor, Inn sign at, 298 

Widford, near Chelmsford, Inn signs 
at, 318 

Wig ties, names for, 197 

Wild Goose Chase, account of, 309 

Wilkinson (T. T.), on Spenser and the 
East Lancashire Dialect, 21-23 

Wilson (John), on Tarring 
Feathering, 163, 164 

Winchester Goose, public stews called, 
311 

Window, origin of term, 176 

‘Wine of one Ear,” proverbial expres- 
sion, 121, 122, 335 

Wisht, provincial use of the word, 27 

Wiped, explanation of, 180, 340 

Witches, power of, 126, 127, 336 

Wolsey (Cardinal), red hat of, 269 

Women, proverb on, 78, 122 

Wood (E. J.), “ Words and Phrases in 


“Sixes and 


and 
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the Eighteenth Century,” by, 196- | Worksop, custom at Manor of, 
198 i 308 

Words and phrases, special, 125-209 ; 
antiquated, 178-193, 340-341 ; cor- | Yarmouth, signs of Inns in, 319 
rupted.and compound, 164-170, 198- | Yorkshire Dialect, 6-8, 81; local ex- 
203, 339; of the eighteenth century; pressions, 108, 109, I5I, 159-161, 
196-198; used for punishments, 159- 162, 194, 195, 333 
161, 333-339 


[Nore.—The words in the special vocabularies, Exmoor, Lancashire, and Shet- 
land, are not included in this index.]. 
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